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THE 


FISHERMAN, 

A DIALOGUE. 

*rhe excellent Satire of the preceding Dialogue, ap^ 
parently aimed at the falfe Philofophers of Anti- 
quity, who, to fpeak in the Language of Scrip- 
ture, profcffing themfelves to be wife, be- 
came Fools, had fo alarmed the zvhole indignant 
Race, that they fell upon Lucian, we may fup- 
pofe, a$ the Heroes of the Dunciad did on Pope, 
"with no fmall Degree of Acrimony and Refent- 
ment. In the following Anfwer to their Accu- 
fations, he defends himfelf in fuch a Manner, as 
mujl convince every impartial Reader,, that he 
zvas an Enemy, not to true, but falfe RhilofopJy. 
This Dialogue is called the Fisherman, 
a very laughable Circumllance, introduced towards 
the End of it. The whole abounds with good 
Senje, Wit, and Humour. 

SOCRATES. 

P ELT, pelt the rafcal with ftones upon 
ftones; at him again with, clods; cover 
him with Ihells, bruife him with (laves : do 
not let him get away from you ; at him, Pla- 
to ; at him, Chryiippus ; and you, and you ; 
VoL. II, B let 
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The fisherman. 


let us make a phalanx of Ihields, and fall up- 
pn him all together i 

Let ftaves on Haves, on pouches pouches fall. 

Each ftrengthen each, and all encourage all. 

He is our common enemy, and there is not one 
of us whom he hath not abufed. Now, Dio- 
genes, if ever, ufe your club, and do not fpare 
him : let the blaf^ihemous wretch fuffer the 
punilhment he has deferved : 

d" Now call to mind your ancient trophies won. 

Your great forefathers’ virtues, and your own. 

Ariftotle, make more hafte : that is right : the 
wild beaft is taken : we have got you, rafcal, 
and will teacH j'^ou foon who it is you have ca- 
lumniated. What lhall we do with him ? Let 
each of us find out a different way of killing 
him, fo w'e lhall all be revenged : he ought 
to fuffer * feven deaths from every one of us. 

P L A- 

♦ Zrf Jlavcs^ A parody on that verfe in Homer, 

11 . book B'. 3630 

In tribes, and nations, to divide thy train, 

His feparate troops, let every reader call, 

Each Hrengthen each, and all encourage all. 

Pope^s Homer’s Iliad, book ii« 1 . 431. 

f AVju call to mind.'\ See Homer’s Iliad, book xi. 1 . 287. 

♦ Seven deathse^ That is, feven deaths from each of the 
feven philofophers whom he had abufed : thus each man 
wftf to revengCi not only his own caufe, but that of every 

one 
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PLATO. 

Let him be crucified. 

SOCRATES. 

But firft, by Jupiter, I will have him whip- 
ped. 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

Dig out his eyes. 

PYTHAGORAS. 

Better pluck his tongue out. 

SOCRATES. 

What fay you, Empedocles ? 

EMPEDOCLES. 

Throw him into the furnace of mount .^tna, 
that he may take heed for the future how he 
abufes his betters. 

PLATO. 

O, beft of all ! like Orpheus, or Pentheus, 

one of his brethren, who had fufFered the fame indignity : 
this, no doubt, was the fumnaum jus, which is fo often and 
fo truly called fumma injuria- 

t Lethim^ &fc,] The tranferibers of Lucian have here, 
in my opinion, much injured the original, by putting all 
the punhhments into the mouth of Plato, as the fatire is 
certainly more pointed by dividing them, as I have done 
in the tranflation ; Plato is for hanging, Socrates for whip- 
ping, Chryfippus for digging out his eyes, and Pythagoras 
(who the reader will remember enjoined lilence to his fol- 
lowers), is for cutting out his tongue ; whereas, by mak- 
ing Plato fpeak the whole, all the humour and propriety is 
loft. 

Swift had probably this paflage of Lucian in his view, ia 
his humorous account of the poifoning Edmund Curl. 

B 2 let 
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let him be torn to pieces amongft the rocks, 
that every one o§ us may take a bit of him bc- 
■"fore we go. 

LUCIAN. 

O do not, do not ! fpare me, I entreat you, 
by fupplianr, befriending Jove. 

SOCRATES. 

It is decreed, an(i nothing can fave thee. 
Hear what ^ Homer fays— and expeft no- 
thing but 

Such leagues as men and furious lions join. 

LUCIAN. 

Let Homer, then, fpeak for me allb ; per- 
chance you will revere his words, and not de£- 
pife the reciter. 

* Spare a good man, and, for the life I owe. 

Rich heaps of brafs ihall in thy tent be told, 

And ftcel, w^ell-temper’d, and perfuafive gold ; 

Which ev’n the wifeft love. 

PLATO. 

Homer will fupply us with an anfwer too : 
for inftance, 

Think not to live, tho’ all thy gold be Ihown f ; 

J Homer faysJ] Part of Achilles* furious fpeech to Hec- 
tor, when he is going to kill him, SecPopc’s Homer’s Iliad, 
book xxiii. 1. 338.’ 

* Spare a goody See Homer’s Iliad, book xi, and 
other places j the words, Which ev’n the wifefHove,” 
are not in Homer, but added by Lucian. 

f Think not to live.'] From Diomed’s fpeech to Dolon. 
See Pope’s Iliad, book x. 1 . 5 1 7. 
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Shall we difmifs thee, in Ibme future ftrife. 

To rilk, more bravely, thy now forfeit life ? 

LUCIAN. 

Wretch that I am! even my beft hope, my 
Homer, fails me. I muft fly to Euripides; he, 
perhaps, may fave me. 

0 fare the fuppliant man! for him, thou know’ll, 

’Ti» impious to deftroy. 

P L A ‘T O. 

And does not the fame Euripides fay. 

Shall not the evil-doer fufier ill ? 

LUCIAN. 

And muft I then be killed for a few words 
only ? 

. PLATO. 

By Jove, you fliall ; for, as he fays in an- 
other place, 

1 The fure reward of an unbridled tongue. 

And impious pride, is mlfery, and woe. 

LUCIAN. 

If by no art, or fubterfuge whatever, I can 
efcape, and you are determined to make an end 
of me, at lead inform me what irremediable in- 
jury I have done you, that you Ihould thus feize 
upon, and condemn me, 

PLATO. 

Afk thyfelf, villain, what thou haft done; 
afk thofe • fine books thou haft written, where 

J The fure reward^ (sfc. ] See the Bacchae of Euripides. 

* Thefefine hoeksy The Sale of Philofophers. 

B 3 thou 
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thou haft traduced Philofophy herfelf, and 
lhamefully abufed us ; putting up to public fale 
"philofophers, and, what is more, freemen : in- 
ccnfed at this, as well we may be, we have got 
leave of Pluto to leave the infernal manlions ; 
Chryfippus here, and Epicurus, and myfelf, and 
Ariftotle, and lilent Pythagoras, and Diogenes, 
and all thofe, whom t^ou, in thy writings, haft 
fo inhumanly torn to pieces. 

LUCIAN. 

Now I begin to breathe again ; for I am fure 
you will not kill me when you know how 1 have 
really behaved towards you ; therefore, throw 
away your ftones, or rather, if you pleafc,,Jteep 
them for thofe who deferve them better, 
PLATO. 

Nonfenfe ; I tell you, die you muft, and this 
very day, 

•}■ Prepare for death, thy deeds have well-deferv’d it. 

LUCIAN. 

And would you, good men as you are, kill 
your familiar friend, one who wilhes you well ; 
one whom you ought rather to commend, who 
thinks with you; one, who if it is not too much 
arrogance to boaft of it, may be called the pa^v 

f Preparcy CsV.] 

hoLmjt i0V9 itaum tvtK hcrcret. 

Homer’s Iliad, book iii« 1. 

tron 
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tron and promoter of your ftudies, and has la- 
boured fo much in your fervice. Take heed you 
do not adt like the philofophers of thefe our ' 
days, who are angry with, and ungrateful to, 
the man who has deferved every thing from 
them. 

PLATO. 

What impudence ! as ^ we were indebted to 
you for your abufe, and you really thought you 
were converfing with flaves, and all your cal- ’ 
umny and reproach, it fecms, is a favour con- 
ferred upon us. 

LUCIAN. 

Where, and when, have I ever abufed or re- 
proached you ? I, who, through all my life, have 
praifed and admired philofophy ; always extoll- 
ing you, and ftudyingyour works: whence have 
I borrowed every thing I fay, but from you ? 
tailing, like the bee, your flowers, and produc- 
ing the honey to mankind : they know from 
whom it comes, diftinguilh every flower, and 
admire, praife, and envy him, who gathered 
it : though, in truth, their praifes are due to 
you alone, and to that fertile meadow which 
produces them in fuch infinite numbers and va- 
riety, as requires a ikiiful hand, fo to blend 
and unite them, that they may recommend and 
adorn each other. And can he, who thus en- 
B 4 joys 
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joys your bounty, fpeak ill of thofe to whom be 
is fo much obliged ; thofe, to whom alone he 
. is indebted for his charafter, and reputation ? 
unlefs he were of the fame difpofition with 
* Thamyris, or -}■ Eurytus, of old, who pre- 
tended to vie with the very Mufes, that infpired 
him ; or contend with Apollo himfelf, and aim 
a dart at him, who taught him the ufe of the 
quiver. 

PLATO. 

This is all rhetorical declamation, diredlly 
contrary to the truth, and only makes your in- 
folent behaviour more unpardonable j to the in- 
jury, you have done us, it adds ingratitude 
alfo; for receiving, by your own conffflion, 
arms from us, you turned them againft us; made 
us your butt, and faid every thing you could 
againft us. This was the reward we met with, 
for opening our field, and permitting you to 

* Thamyris was fo renowned for his (kill in 

mufic, as to rival his malier A polio, who, growing jealous, 
took hU eyes and lyre away from him. 

f Futytus,] Eurytus was king of Oechalia, and famous 
for his &iil in archery. He propofed his daughter, lole, 
in marriage, to any perfon that could conquer him at the 
exercife of the bow. This, probably, gave rife to the ftory 
of his rivalling Apollo, and being (lain by him. Homer 
calls him, vain Eurytus, 

— whofe art became his crime. 

Swept from the earth, he perifh’d in his prime. 

See Pope’s Odylley, book viii. 1 . 2(7. 

fill 
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fill your bofom with our fpoils : and for this, 
you but the more deferve to perilh. 

LUCIAN. 

Obferve, now, how you give ear to refent- 
ment alone, unmindful of juftice. Little did I 
think that ever anger would thus fubdue Plato, 
Ariftotle, Chryfippus, or any of you; you, 
whom, of all men, I locked upon as far from 
fuch weaknefs. Surely, however, my moft ve~l 
nerable adverfaries, you will not kill me un- 
heard, and unconvifted : do not determine any 
thing by force, or violence ; but hear the argu- 
ments on both fides, and decide according to 
equity and truth. Appoint, therefore, a judge, 
let all accufe me, or any one of you whom you 
lhall choofe by vote, and I will anfwer to the 
crimes alleged againll me. If it appears that 
1 have done you any wrong, and juftice. con- 
demns me, 1 am content to fuffer the punilh- 
ment deferved : and you will do no violence. 
If, on the trial, I lhall be found innocent and 
irreprehenfible, the judge will acquit me, and 
you will turn your refentment towards thofe who 
deceived, and fet you againft me. 

PLATO. 

What! turn the ^ horfe into the field ; fo you 

may 

* Turn the horfe.l A proverbial expreffion, (fee Eraf- 

mus). 
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may deceive the judges, and efcape. It is well 
known you are an able orator, a fubtle pleader, 
and rather too knowing in difputation : what 
judge can we have whom you will not bribe (for 
you are capable of any bafenefs), to give fen-> 
tence in your favour ? 

LUCIAN. 

Be fatisfied with regard to that ; I want no 
partial, or fufpefted judge, none who will fell 
me their opinion ; for, behold I have brought 
with me, and here appoint your own Philofophy, 
herfelf, to be our umpire. 

PLATO. 

But, if we are judges, who .is to be the ac- 
cufer ? 

LUCIAN. 

You lhall yourfelves be both ; nor am I fear- 
ful of the event : fo much have I the better of 
the caufe, and Infinitely more than is ncceflTary 
in my favour. 

PLATO. 

What fay you, Socrates and Pythagoras ? 
The man defires nothing unreafonable, when 
he thus provokes the trial : how mutt we adt ? 

SOCRATES. 

What can we. do, but proceed to the tri- 

mus), as touch as to fay, “ Turn a horfe loofe, and 
catch'him again if you can.” The proverb, we fee, is very 
applicable to the occafion. .' 

bunal. 
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bunal, and, taking Philofophy with us, hear 
what he has to fay in his defence ; for to con- 
demn without trial, becometh not men like us, 
but fools alone, the Haves of anger, and thofe 
who meafure juftice by the ftrength of their 
arm : if we ftone him unheard, and uncon- 
vi<fted, we lhall give our enemies occafion to 
fpeak ill of us ; we, more efpeclally, who pro- 
fefs ourfelves lovers of equity : what lhall we 
fay of Anytus and Melitus, of my accufers, 
or of my judges, if this man is condemned by 
us, without giving him the chance of the -f hour- 
glafs ? 

PLATO. 

Socrates, you are right ; let us go in fearch 
of Philofophy ; Ihe lhall be the judge, and we 
will abide by her determination. 

•f The hour-glafif'\ In the Athenian courts of judicature, 
the plaintiff, being placed on the left hand of the tribunal, 
and the defendant on the right, both of them fpoke fet 
orations in their own behalf; and left, by the length of their 
fpeeches, they Ihould weary the judges* patience, andhin* 
der them from proceeding to other bufinefs, they were limit- 
ed to a cenain fpace of time, which was meafured by a 
or hour-glafs, differing from ours in this, that, 
inftead of fand, they made ufe of water. To prevent fraud, 
there was an officer appointed to diftribute the water equally 
to both fidcs ; when the glafs was run out, they were per- 
mitted to fpeak no farther. If other bufinefs intervened, 
the glafs was ftppped for the time ; and if any perfon had 
iinilhed his fpeech, before all his water was run out, he 
might make over the remainder to another. 


L U- 
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LUCIAN. 

This, O wife and prudent men, is certainly 
the beft and moft legal method : keep your 
ftones, however, as I advifed you, for you will 
want them foon at the tribunal. But where 
lhall we find Philofophy ? . for I do not know 
where Ihc lives ; though I have been looking 
out for her houfe a long time, in hopes of meet- 
ing with her there. In my way I lit on feveral 
men with long beards, and cloaks, who faid 
they had juft come from her; imagining, there- 
fore, that they muft know her place of abode, 
I enquired of them, but they, who knew no 
more than myfelf, cither gave me no anfwer, 
in order to conceal their ignorance, or dirwdted 
me from one door to another, fo that to this 
day I could never find the houfe. Many a time, 
either led by ray own fancy, or following fome 
guide, I vifited certain places, where I thought 
myfelf fure of catching her, attradted thither by 
the multitude of comers and goers, who all 
appeared with fevere countenances, grave ha- 
bits, and looks, that carried with them the 
appearance of deep thought and meditation. 
With thefe 1 crouded myfelf in, unobferved, and 
gained admiflion. There faw I a woman, who, 
though Ihe feemed to have drefled herfelf with 
a kind of ftudied neatnefs, had not the true air 

of 
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of fimplicity about her. Her hair, it was too 
vifible, which (he wiflted to appear loofely flow- , 
ing, Ihe had taken care to adorn, nor was her 
robe put on without affefta':ion : her whole drefs 
was plainly an artful imitation of eafy negli- 
gence; the paint and varnilh, notwlthftandlng, 
appeared through all ; her difcourfe was loofe, 
like that of a harlot ; Ibc feemed happy when 
her lovers praifed her beauty, and, if they made 
her any prefent, accepted it with greedinefs ; 
would lit always near the rich, but took no no- 
tice of the poor amongft them. When Ihe was 
uncovered, I obferved a gold necklace, as thick 
as a dog-chain : when I faw this, I retired im- 
mediately, not with out pitying thofe miferable 
wretches, who fulFered themfelves thus to be 
led by her, not by the nofe, but by the beard, 
and, like Ixion, embraced a cloud for a Juno. 

PLATO. 

So far you are right ; for the door is not eaflly 
found, nor open to every one : neither, indeed, 
is there any n.ceflity of going to her houfe, 
for we lhall meet her here in the Ceramicus, 
on her return from the Academy, when Ihe 
comes to walk in the portico, as Ihe ufually does 
every day : and behold ! here Ihe is: obferve her 
decent habit, the mildnefs of her afpedt, how* 

flow 
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How Hie walks along, and feems wrapped in 
thoi^ht. 

LUCIAN. 

I fee feveral, whofe gait and habit are the 
fame, and yet but one of them can really be 
Philofophy. 

PLATO. 

True : but when flie comes to fpeak, you 
will foon know which it is. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ha ! Plato, Chryfippus, Ariftotle, and all of 
you, my bcft and nobleft followers, here ! What 
brought you again to life ? Who has injured 
you in the regions below .> for ye all^ feem 
angry : who is this prifoner you are dragging 
along with you ? Is he a murtherer ? Has he 
ftripped the dead, or robbed a temple ? 

P L A ,T O. 

O Philofophy, he is worfe, and more wicked 
than all of them ; for he has dared to afperfe 
thy moft venerable charadler, and abufed us 
all, for what we learned of thee, and left in our 
writings to pofterity. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

And are you fo highly enraged at him for 
fpeaking evil of me? Know you not what I 
fuffered from Comedy, at the * feaft of Bac- 
chus, 

* ^ Saccius.] Alluding to the Comedy of the 

Clouds, 
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chus, and yet I never called her to account, or 
reproved her for it ; ihe is at liberty to fport, 
it fuits a feftival ; and well I know, that nothing 
truly good and valuable is ever the worfe for 
the ridicule thrown upon it, but comes out, 
like gold from the hammer, only more bright 
and fplendid. You are angry and provoked, ye 
know not why. Wh'aT makes you pull him 
fo tight ? you will ftrangle him. 

PLATO. 

We have got leave for a day, and came up 
on purpofe to infli£t on him the punifhment 
which he deferves, as foon as we heard what he 
had publilhed againft us. 

PHILOSOPHY; 

And would you put him to death unheard, 
and before any trial ? He feems as if he want- 
ed to fay fomething in his own defence. 

PLATO. 

No : wc have referred every thing to you ; 
your opinion muft decide the controverfy. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

What you ? 

LUCIAN. 

To you, my divine miftrefs, I fubmir, for 

Clouds, by Arlftopbanes, reprefented during the folemnity 
of that feftival, *when Philofophy fufFered fo mueih in the 
perfon of Socrates, from the indecent raillery of that cele- 
brated poet. 


vou 
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you alone can difcover truth ; bur, with much 
intreaty, fcarce could I prevail on them to refer 
the caufe to your determination. 

PLATO. 

Now, rafcal, you can call her your miftieis : 
but a little while ago, in a full aflembly, you 
pronounced her moft contemptible, and would 
fell all her dodlrines for two pence. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

But, fuppofe he meant only to expofe, not 
Philofophy, but fome impoftors, who com- 
mitted bad actions in my name. 

LUCIAN. 

That you lhall foon be aflured of, if you will 
attend to what I fliall fay in my defence : but 
let us ftep afide a little to the * Areopagus, 
or rather to the Acropolis itfelf, whence, as 
from a watch-tower, we may fee every thing 
about the city. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

You, my friends, in the mean time, may 
walk, about the Portico ; I will come to you 

• Areopagus^ The great Athenian court of judicature, 
called the Areopagus, or Mars’s Hill, as fables tell us, from 
the arraignment of Mars, who was the firft criminal tried 
in it. 

f Portica,’] The noixtX) 3 > or Poecile, fo called from the 
VARIETY it contained of curious pidiures, done by the 
greateft ni»a{ler8, was the famous Portico where Zeno taught 
philofophy, and inftituted the Stoic fedt, fo called from 
ikon, another name for this portico. 


again, 
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again, as foon as this affair is determined. 

LUCIAN. 

“Who are thefe ? by their mein and deport- • 
ment they feem to be moft truly refpedtable. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

That mafeuline figute is. Virtue ; the other, 
Wifdom, the other, Juftice ; fhe who goes be- 
fore them is, Educati««ii that colourlefs, and 
almoft imperceptible form, is. Truth. 

LUCIAN. 

I cannot fee her. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Do not you obferve that limple, unadorned 
figure, naked, and that feems to withdraw itfclf, 
stnd ide away from you ? 

LUCIAN. 

Now, I have juft a glimpfe of her: but why 
not carry them with us, as affeflbrs ? it will 
make the court more full and complete: Truth 
I would wilh above all to appear as an advocate 
for me. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Come then, follow me ; one caufe will not be 
much trouble to you, efpecially where I am fo 
nearly concerned. 

TRUTH. 

Go you along : there is no occafion for me 
to hear, again, what I am already fo well ac- 
quainted with. 

Vot. II. C L U- 
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LUCIAN. 

But to me your prefence will be highly ne* 
ceflary, to point out every thing to them. 

TRUTH. 

I muft bring, then, my two attendants, who 
are my beft friends. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

41# 

Carry as many as you pleafe. 

TRUTH. 

Follow me then. Liberty, and Freedom of 
Speech, that we may fave this little man, my 
friend, and admirer, who is brought into peril 
without a caufe. You, Convidtion, may re- 
main here. ' , 

LUCIAN. 

By no means, my honoured miftrefs ; Ihe, if 
any, Ihould certainly come with us : for I muft 
contend, not with beads, but with the moft in- 
folent of men ; men who will not eafily be ar- 
gued out of their opinion, but are perpetually 
finding fome fubterfuge, or evafion. Convic- 
tion, therefore, will be neceffary. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Moft certainly : it will be ftill better if you 
take Demonftration alfo. 

TRUTH. 

Follow me, all of you, as your prefence will 
be neceffary at the trial. 


A R I S- 
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ARISTOTLE. 

Obferve, Philofophy, he has gained over 
Truth againft us. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

And are Plato, Ariftotle, and Chryfippus 
afraid'ihat Truth herfelf Ihould bear falfe tcfti- 
mony in his Javour ? 

f-^L An*T O. 

By no means : but he is an artful flatterer, 
and may over perfuade her. 

TRUTH. 

Take courage, for nothing unjuft can be 
done, where Juftice herfelf, is prefcnt : let us 
be gone. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

But tell me firft, what is your name ? 

LUCIAN. 

My name is Parrhefiades, or, the Free 
Speaker, the fon of Alethion and Eleuxicles, 
or, Truth and Conviction. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Of what country are you ? 

LUCIAN. 

I am a Syrian, and born near Euphrates ; 
but that is nothing to the prcfent purpofe, for 
many of my adverfaries here, I know, are Bar- 
barians as well as myfelf their learning and 
their manners, however, are not from Solea, 
.from Cyprus, from Babylon, orStagyra; befides, 

C 2 that. 
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that, with you, a foreign accent is no fault# 
where the opinion is juft and good. 

PHILOSOPH Y. 

True : I need not have afked you thofe quef- 
tions. But what is your profclfton ? Fri that 
it much imports us to know. 

L U C__ I A N. 

I am a hater of pride, impofture, falfehood, 
and oftentation ; I hate, in fhort, all wicked 
men, of whom, you well know, there are but 
too many. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

By Hercules, a moft invidious occupation 
your’s. 

LUCIAN. 

It is indeed : you fee what hatred I incur by 
it, and what dangers I am liable to : but I 
have another bufinefs alfo, the very oppofite to 
that; the bufinefs I mean, of love, efteem, and 
approbation. I am the friend of truth, of ho- 
nour, beaut}", of fimplicity, of every thing that 
is amiable and good ; but few there are who 
deferve this love : whereas, of thofe who merit 
my hatred there are millions. Thus, there is 
no little danger of lofing all my Ikill in one pro- 
feffion, for want of opportunities to exercife it; 
and of being too great a proficient in the other. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Never fear : you may do both, without di- 
viding 
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yiding the bufinefs ; they feem, indeed, to be 
two different profeflions, but in reality are but 
one. 

LUCIAN. 

You are the beft judge of that^ my maxim, 
hSl^aKer, is to hate the bad, and to love and 
pr.aife th\good and virtuous. 

P H ^i^L O P H y. 

Well : we are at the place appointed, we will 
determine this affaij in the temple of Minerva. 
Do you, prieftefs, difpofe the feats : we, in the 
mean time, will pay .our adorations to the god- 
defs. 

LUCIAN. 

-€!ome, now, O guardian of Athens ! to my 
afliftance, againft thefe proud and wicked men; 
thou, who, every day, art wknefs to their per- 
juries, thou alone, who feed all things, haft be- 
held their adtions ; now is the time to punifti 
them. But, if I fliould be overcome, and the 
black balls prevail, O throw in thy fuflrage, 
and preferve me. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Now, we are feated, and ready to hear your 
pleadings. Choofe one amongft you, who has 
the beft hand at an accufation, to make out the 
indidment; do you put your arguments toge- 
iher, and prove his guilt ; but you muft not 
C 3 all 
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all fpeak at once. You, Parrhefiades, muft af- 
terwards endeavour to defend yourfelf. 

PLATO. 

Which of us is moft fit for this undertaking ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. • 

That fublimity of fentiment, tha*. truly Attic 
eloquence, fo full of.fg''ace, ^'and perfuafion ; 
that prudence and fagacity, that power of words 
in demonftration, fo attr|ftive and command- 
ing, which all unite in Plato, fufficiently point 
out the proper perfon ; you, therefore, muft 
open the caufe, and fpeak for us all. Now call 
to mind, and bring together, all the good things 
you have faid againft Gorgias, and Polus, at.d 
Prodicus, and Hippias : for this man is more 
formidable than either of them. Sprinkle, 
withal, a little irony, and fome of thofe pretty 
interrogatories, in which you fo abound. Add, 
moreover, if you pleafe, that inexprelfible 
charm, which will put the great Jupiter, who 
drives the fwift chariot, into a paflion if he is 
not condemned. 

PLATO. 

By no means appoint me, but rather one of 
thefe much lharper orators, Diogenes here, or 
Antifthenes, or Crates, or you, Chryfippus : we 
do not want elegance or ftrength of ftyle u|>on 

this 
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this occafion, but a regular judicial procefs. 
We will leave oratory to Parrheliades. 

DIOGENES. 

Well then : I will begin the accufation ; nor 
.jvill there be need of any long fpeeches about 
il?*’'' C have tnoft reafon, for he has treated me 
worfe m^any of you, and fold me for two oboli. 
t P L- A T O. 

Diogenes, O Philofophy, will fpeak for us 
all : but, remember, my worthy friend, in your 
accufation, to have an eye, not only to yourfelf 
alone, but to the common caufe ; if we happen 
to difagrce amongfl: ourfelves in opinion, you 
are not to enter into examination, or determine 
.Tdtfch is in the right ; but confine your refent- 
ment to the injuries done to Philofophy her- 
fclf, abufed and calumniated by Parrhefiades : 
and, leaving our diflenfions untouched, defend 
firenuoully what we have in common one with 
another : remember, we have appointed you 
alone to adt for us, we truft our all to you, 
and on you it will depend, whether what we 
do fliall appear fair and honeft, or be deemed 
what he has thought fit to call it. 

DIOGENES. 

Never do you fear : I IhaR omit nothing, but 
fpeak as well as I can for you all ; if, perchance, 
Philofophy, overcome by his eloquence, for flic 
C 4 is 
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is of a mild and gentle difpofitlon, fliould, after 
all, acquit him, it lhall not be my fault; I will 
flick clofe to the caufe, and endeavour to con- 
vince him, that I do not bear the * ftalFin vain. 

PHILOSOPHY 

We want not your ftafF here, bu?^our argu- 
ments; let us have qeir. :'mi«‘~^delay : for the 
water is already poured out, and the court waits 
for you. 

LUCIAN. 

Let Diogenes alone accufe me ; the reft may 
fit with you, and give their ballot. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Are not you afraid they will give it ag-’infl 
you ? 

LUCIAN. 

Not at all : but I would wilh td carry it by a 
great majority. 

PHILOSOPHY, 

Nobly faid: come fit ye down: do you, Dio- 
genes, begin. 

DIOGENES. 

Who, and what we, are, you, O Philofophy, 
well know ; words, therefore, are unneceflary 

• Diogenes is alvsrays deferibedas carrying a large 

club, or ftaif in his hand : this, fays he, which, in his new 
fhar^dler of firA covnfel in the caufe, he confiders as a 
AafT of office, I lhall not carry in vain, i. e. in cafe of son- 
yi<Aion, he ihould exercife it on the delinquent. 

on 
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on this occafion ; for, to fay nothing of myfelf, 
who can be ignorant of how much benefit to 
mankind have been the works of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Ariftotle, and the reft of us ? Againft 
cfeK''’fters thus refpedtable, I will now proceed 
to fliewVhat this execrable Parrhefiades has 
wickedly itfjgpfted : renowned for oratory, in 
which it feems fie'fxcBlled, he left the courts 
of juftice, and the reputation he acquired there, 
to fummon all his forces againft us, whom he is 
perpetually employed in calumniating, calling 
us hypocrites, and impoftors, and pcrfuading 
the multitude to laugh at and defpife us, as men 
of no account or eflimation. Already he has 
brought upon us, and on you, O Philofophy, 
univerfal hatred ; calling all you do madnefs 
and folly. What you had taught us to look up- 
on as fgrious, he has turned into jeft and laugh- 
ter ; only to infult us, and gain applaufe to him- 
felf from the fpedtators : for fuch is the nature 
and difpofition of the vulgar, that they are ever 
delighted with the fcoffer and calumniator, efpe- 
cially when things the moft facred and refpeft- 
able are laughed at by them : and therefore was 
it that formerly they were fo pleafed with Eu- 
polis and Ariftophanes, who brought our So- 
crates on the ftage, to ridicule him, and in- 
vented fo many ftrange fables concerning him : 

aU 
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all this they did againft one man, at the feaft of 
Bacchus; it was part, indeed, of the folemnity : 
he is a laughter-loving god, and rejoices, per- 
haps, in this kind of diverfion. But this man, 
with malice prepenfe, and after long preparatir:), 
calls all the great people together, nw-feSs up a 
large volume of abufe, and, wit^ a founding 
voice, pours it forth jjpQQ./R>yato, Pythagoras, 
Ariftotle, Chryfippus, myfelf, and all of you, 
without any fpecious excufe of a public fcftival, 
or the lead provocation from us ; had he been 
injured, indeed, it had been more pardonable : 
but, which is worfc than all, he pretends to do 
thefe things in your name, and, taking Dia- 
logue, our intimate friend and acquaintkfrC?, 
makes ufe of him as a brother-a(Sor, and fel- 
low-combatant againft us. Moreover, he has 
prevailed on our companion, Menippus, to join 
in farces with him : you will pleafe to obferve, 
that he alone, of all our companions, is not 
here to aflift in the accufation, but has betrayed 
the common caufe, and abfented himfelf oh 
purpofe. 

For all thefe crimes, moft noble judges, it is 
meet he Ihould fuffer condign punilhment. 
What, indeed, can he fay in his defence againft 
the proof of fo many wimefles ? Befides, that it 
will be right to make an example of him, and 

detep 
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deter others from the like contempt of Philofo- 
pby hereafter : whereas, if you quietly fubmit 
to the injury, it will be defervedly called, not • 
temperance and moderation, but indolence and 
For who would bear fuch an affront as 
the lai'I^^hich he put upon us, when he brought 
us into tlV{ market-place, like fo many Haves, 
appointed a cii:', ,a.’>d,fold fome of us for an 
Attic mina, fome for more ; me, in particular, 
the rafcal difpofed of for two oboli, to the no 
fmall diverfion of the* fpeftators. Thefe, O 
Philofophy, are the reafons of our returning 
thus to earth, to Ihew our indignation againft 
him, and, affronted as we have been, to requeft 
liiat you will revenge us. 

PLATO. 

Well argued, Diogenes ; you have faid every 
thing, and moft excellently, that could be faid 
for every one of us. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Let us have no encomiums, but * pour in 
for the defendant. Parrhefiades, it is your turn 
to fpeak; your water flows now; therefore, 
without farther delay, begin immediately, 

fPARRHESIADES. 

Know then, O Philofophy, that Diogenes 

has 

* Pintr ;«.] I. e. Pour the water into the hour-glafs. 
8cfe note on the clepfydra. * 

f Parrhtjiadts.y i. e, Lucian, who had taken upon him 

the 
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jbas not advanced every thing againft me which 
he might have done, but, for what reafon I 
know not, has paffed over many accufations# 
much heavier than any he has yet produced ; 
for my own part, fo far am I from denying^.;y 
thing I have faid, or thinking that m^^l^ds in 
need of a defence in this place,^^j^t I had re- 
folved, before I cams-tere^-'^at whatever he 
might forget to mention, or I had not thought 
of before, I would now take the opportunity 
to add, that you might be a better judge what 
kind of men 1 put up to fale, and branded with 
the name of boafters and hypocrites : above 
all, I muft beg you to obferve, that I have faid 
nothing of any man but what is true : jf 

the refledlions appear barlh or cruel, thofe who 
do the evil are to blame, and not I, who ac- 
cufe them of it. At my firft fetting out in the 
law, I perceived fo much deceit, lying, impu- 
dence, noife, quarrelling, and a thoufand more 
things, neceflarily attendant on the profeffio^, 
that, dilgufled at them, as I muft naturally be, 
1 threw it aftde, turned my mind, O Philo- 
fophy, towards'thy beauties, and refolved, like 
one efcaped from ftorm and tempeft, into a 

the name of Parrhefiades, or the Free Speaker. Seneca, 
in like manner, calls jpemocharcs, Parrheltades, “ ita, fays 
he,*ob nimiam & procacem linguam appellatus.” See Se- 
neca de Tran. lib. iii. 

peaceful 
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peaceful haven, to fpend the reft of my life un- 
der your patronage and proteftion. No fooner 
did I ' become acquainted with, but I admired 
■i^pth you, and thefe guides to happinefs and 
vir?hc ftretching out their hands to all who 
are wi iii^. to meet you ; inculcating the beft 
and moft fafuasry precepts in the minds of thofe 
who will not depart' from them, but, keeping 
their footfteps firm, and their eyes always fix- 
ed on the rules preferibed by you, direct their 
lives according to them, which, indeed, but 
few, even of your followers, are able to perform. 
But when I beheld fuch numbers, not fmitten 
w’th the love of Philofophy, but from a thirft 
after that glory and honour, which accompany 
her ; by thofe external appearances, which all 
may eafily put on, aping the good and great in 
their beard, their habit, or their walk ; and, at 
the fame time,. in their lives and manners, bely- 
ing their profeflion, debafing its dignity, and 
acting in direft* oppofition to your precepts ; 
I muft own, I could not look upon them with- 
out indignation. They feemed to me like fome 
tragic adtor, who, though foft and effeminate 
himfelf, Ihould play the part of Achilles, or 
Thefeus, or Hercules, without any thing of the 
hero, either in his voice or gait, and delicate 
and enervated, under the mafk of ftrength and 

valour, 
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valour, Helen and Polyxena, would never bear 
fuch bafe refemblances, and the viftorious Her- 
cules would foon, with his club, deftroy the 
hero, for thus ignotuinioully making a womat^ 
ef him. 

In the fame manner, when I fav^^you mif* 
reprefented, I could not bear^%Ch lhameful 
ad;ing; to behold our**apfiSS thus putting on 
the appearance of heroes ; to fee them imitating 
the afs of * Cumae, who, putting on the lion’s 
Ikin, and roaring dreadfully, thought he might 
pafs among the Cumaeans for a real lion, till 
the ftranger, who often had feenboth, and could 
diftinguifli one from the other, difcovcredj>apd 
drove him off with a good threfhing. But what 
appeared to me, O Philofophy, of all things 
moft intolerable, was, that when thefe men adt- 
ed foolilhly, wickedly, and unbecomingly, 
every body laid the blame on you, and im- 
mediately abufed Chryfippus, Plato, Pythago- 
ras, or whatever philofophef's name they had 
afTumed, or whofe precepts they had pretend- 
ed to adopt : from the bad lives of thefe men, 

• Tht afs of Cusua."^ Cutns was an ancient town of Cam- 
pania, in Italy, where T ully had a feat, called Prsedium 
Cumanum. Lucian here alludes to the known fable of the 
afs in the lion’s Ikin, which we meet with in jEfop, who, 
however, has not, as I remember, honoured him fo far as 
to mention the place of his nativity. 
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the world formed a refemblance of your’s. Had 
you been alive this would never have happen- • 
ed; but you were long fince departed, and 
rh'^fe they every day faw living in a moft fliame- 
ful and ;lilhonourable manner; thus you arc ac- 
cufed with -them, and brought under the fame 
condemnation. things I could not fuf- 

fer; I attacked them, therefore, and endea- 
voured to diferiminate you from each other ; 
and for this, inftead of thanking me for it, you 
bring me tojuftice. Were I to fee any of the 
initiated dancing unfeemly out of his place, 
and revealing the myftcries of the J goddefles, 
.and, being incenfed, Ihould fall upon and re- 
prove him, would you call me impious ? that 
would be the highell injuftice. When any 
aflor reprefents Jupiter, Neptune, or Mi- 

f Out of bis place*'] See Lucian’s Treatife on Dancing. 

t The goddrjjcs.] Ceres and Proferpine. Lucian here al- 
ludes to the Thefmophoria, or Fealls of Ceres the Legifla- 
trefs, celebrated every five years. Cicero calls them 
and initia, ufually divided into the great and the 
little, the former in honour of Ceres, the latter of Pro- 
ferpine. The perfon who initiated to the myfteries, whi 
called the liierophantes, or chief priefi, whofe bufinefs, 
and whofe alone it was, ra, EXswcrina i. e. to reveal 

the myftery of Eleufis : he had likewife the title of myfia- 
gogus. If any perfon divulged the myiferies of thefe fa- 
cred rites, it was accounted unfafe to abide under the fame 
roof with him. 
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nerva, and does not perform his part fuitable 
to the dignity of the charadter, thofe who pre- 
fide over the facred feftivals frequently chaftife 
them for it, nor are the gods angry with the 
executioners for punilhing thofe who thusu»2:ifl-' 
reprefent them, but rather favour aijdlapplaud 
their defenders : for to adt vil^ the part of a 
fervant or meflenger, is fault ; but to 

give the fpeftators a falfe idea of a Jove, or a 
Hercules, is molt ihameful and abominable. 

The moft abfurd thing of all is, that moft of 
thefe men, who fo diligently apply themfelves 
to the ftudy of your dodlrines, live, at the fame 
time, as if they only read and admired, with 
the defign of adting diredlly contrary to them: 
When they tell us, for inftance, that they def- 
pife glory and riches, that nothing can be good 
that is not honeft, that we Ihould never be 
angry, that we ihould hold the great in con- 
tempt, and treat them as our equals, all this is 
right, and wife, and worthy of admiration; 
and yet the very men who teach thefe things, 
are paid for it, are perpetually gaping after 
wealth, and paying their court to the rich; more 
curft than lapdogs, more timid than hares : afles 
are not fo lewd, cats fo rapacious, or game- 
cocks fo quarrelfome. How truly ridiculous it 
is to fee them hunting one another from great 

men’s 
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men’s doofs ; prefent at every good fupper, and 
finding fault with every thing at it, and philo- 
fophifing" in their cups, and faying the moft 
^oolilh and difagreeable things, when the wine 
istSb much for them : whilft the guefts laugh, 
and are heartily fick of fuch philofophy. 

But the woi^ of all is, to hear them crying 
out that they want n'othing ; that the wife man 
alone is truly rich : and, a little after, alking 
for money, and being highly offended if you do 
not give it them : juft as if a man with a tiara, 
a diadem, and all the enfigns of royalty about 
him, ihould go a begging. When they re- 
ceive any thing themfclves, you are fure to have 
sfh oration about the equal partition of every 
good, and the vanity of riches : for what, fay 
they, are gold and filver, are they not like the 
fand on the fea fliore ? But if an old friend or 
acquaintance comes to afk them for any thing, 
then it is all poverty, filence, or denial, and 
every thing they had faid is retraced : all their 
fine fpeeches about friendlhip and virtue are 
gone, we know not where, like fo many birds, 
all fled ; as if words were only meant to fight 
fham battles with, in their fchools and public 
meetings. As long as there is no gold or filver 
before them, they are, very good friends ; but 
fliew them a Angle farthing, and the peace is 
VoL. 11. D broken 
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broken immediately ; there is no longer any 
order or agreement amongft them : th?y are 
juft like the dogs ; throw but a bone, they all 
fally out, bite one another, and bark at him 
that carries it off. 

Once, upon a time, a certain iEg^tian mo- 
narch, we are told, taught fot^ apes to dance 
the * Pyrrhic dance ; the beafts (for they mi- 
mic every human a&ion), foon learned their 
leffon, and Ikipped about in malks, and purple 
robes, and the light pleafed for a long time ; 
till an arch fellow, who came as a fpedtator, 
took fome nuts out of his bofom, and threw a 
handful amongft them, when the performers 
immediately forgot their profeffon, and, from 
Pyrrhic dancers, returned to mere apes again, 
tore off their malks and cloaths, and went to 
fighting for the fruit : thus was the celebrity 
at once diffolved, to the great diverfion of the 
fpeSators. And juft in the fame manner do 
thcfe men aft. Thefe 1 have expofed, npr will 
I ever ceafe to deteft their frauds, to laugh at, 
and to ridicule them : but of you, and fuch 
as referable you (for many ftill there are who 
follow true philofophy, and obferve your laws), 
I were mad indeed, to utter any thing fevere, 

* Pyrrhic dance. ] For an account of thii, lee LucianV 
Treadle on I)nc'mg. 
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or difrefpe6:ul. What, indeed, could I fay, 
or what is there in your lives fimilar tp 
theirs ? But, furely, to deteft thofe who are in- 
folent to men, and hateful to the gods, is me- 
niorious. What is there in you, Pythagoras, 
or Plato, or Ariftotle, or Chryfippus, that has 
the leaft fimilitude with them ? As the proverb 
fays, it is -f- Hercules and the ape ; do they ima- 
gine themfelves like you, becaufe they wear long 
beards, put on auftere faces, and philofophize? 
I could even bear all this, if they a&ed their 
parts well ; but a vultur more refembles the 
nightingale, than they do the real philofopher. 

I have done ; and now, O Truth, I call on 
'thee to bear teftimony for me, whether thefe 
things are fo. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Parrhefiades, retire a little. — And now, 
what are we to do ? How do you think he has 
acquitted himfelf ? 

VIRTUE. 

I muft own, O Philofophy, whilft he (poke 
I was ready to (ink into the earth, fo true was 
every thing he faid, and all the time knew 
very well whom he alluded to ; fuch a one, ■ I 
faid to myfelf, did this; and another, that; 

+ Hercules j A proverbial exprefliori, to (igrilfy two 

tblngs as difierent as' poi&ble from eath' other. 

D 2 he 
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he pointed out the men, as clearly as the painter 
who draws a perfe<9: likenefs, and with his pen- 
cil exprefles, not only the features and limbs 
of the body, but the very fouls of thofe whoti^, 
he would reprefent. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

In good truth. Virtue, 1 bluihed alfo : but 
what is your opinion ? 

PLATO. 

What can it be, but that he ftands acquit- 
ted of the crimes imputed to him, and deferves 
to be publicly acknowleged as our common 
friend and benefadtor. Like the Trojans of old, 
we have raifed up this tragedian againft us, to 
ling concerning our misfortunes ; but let him'* 
ling on, and declaim againft thofe who are 
hateful to the gods. 

DIOGENES. 

Philofophy, I join my fulFrage alfo in com- 
mendation of him, retrad. my accufation, and 
henceforth lhall place him in the number of 
my beft and worthicft friends. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Parrhefiades, well done: you are unani- 
moully acquitted, and now we admit you as 
one of us. 

EARRHESIADES. 

1 began in an humble and befeeching ftyle, 

1 muft 
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I muft now rife to tragic fubliniity, as more be- 
coming my condition : therefore, 

* Now, fplendid vi<S*ry, know me for thy own, 

And with thy flow’ry wreath my brows adorn. 

VICTORY. 

Let us now tafte of the other cup, and pu- 
nilh thofe who have abufed us. Parrhehades 
lhall indiA them one after another. 

PARRHESIADES. 

That is right : you, young Syllogifm there, 
turn towards the city, and call up the Philo- 
fophers. 

fSYLLOGlSM. 

Silence, there ! Do you hear, Philofophers ? 
^You muft come immediately to the Acropolis, 
to take your trials at the tribunal of Juftice, 
Virtue, and Philofophy. 

PARRHESIADES. 

You fee how few of them obey the fummonsj 
they are afraid of Juftice; bcfides, that moft 
of them are fo bufy about the great, they can- 
not find time to come. If you have a mind to 
bring them all together, you muft harangue 
them thus 

* Nov) fplendid, C^r.] See the Oreilei of Euripides, laft 
fpeech. 

f Syllagifm^ Making a perfon of Syllogifm, and em- 
ploying him as a crier, to fununon the Philofophers toge- 
ther, has no fmall dqgree of humour in it. Lucian is re- 
markably happy in his dramatis perfona^ 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Well, do you call them then yourfelf. 

PARRHESIADES, 

Nothing Co cafy. Silence, there 1 Let al^ 
thofe, who call themfelves philofophers, and 
go by that name, repair immediately to the 
Acropolis, to partake of a public donation. To 
each man will be given two minx, and a cake 
of Indian com. Whoever has a very long 
beard, lhall be intitled to a ba/ket of figs into 
the bargain. Of wifdom, temperance, orjuf- 
tice, they need not bring any with them, as 
thefe things are totally unneceffary ; provided 
every one of them has at leaft five fyllogifms, 
without which it is impolfible to be wife : 

* Before them, lo, two golden talents lay. 

Who wrangles beft, (hall bear the prize away. 

Look what a heap of them there is, Ihoving 
one another on, only at the found of the two 
mlnse : fome are got about the -f- Pelalgicon, 

* Btfore them, ts’f.] A parody of two lines in Homer’s 
defeription of Achilles* fliield, in the 19th book of the Iliad, 
1 . 507. Luciaii has changed the words of the fecond line, 
from 

Tw /ttret roiri iunif t6vtr-/l» ihrv 

To Tt> foiitn—St fiutct irao^t »«l. 

Qui reliquos rixa fuperaverit omnes. 

■J- The Pela/^icon.'] The north wall, or Pelafgicon, lb 
called from its founders thePelafgi, clofe to the citadel, 
which was adorned with innumerable edifices, flames, and 
monuments.— See Potter's Delcription of Athens. 
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(bme about ^fculapius’s temple, fome' round 
the Areopagus, and fome to J Talus’s fepul- 
chre, others are planting ladders againft the 
temple of the §Diofcuri, and fwarming up 
like bees, or fo many clufters of grapes : to 
fpeak with Homer, 

II Thick, as in fpring, the flow’rs adorn the land, 

Or leaves the trees — — 

In a very little time the Acropolis will be full j 
what a buftle they make! Beards, flattery, 
fcrips, impudence, clubs, gluttony, fyllogifms, 
and avarice, ail crouding together. The few 
that were come up at the firft fummons are 
fcarce to be feen ; having no particular mark, 
.they are loft in the croud, and from the fimi- 
litude of habit, are ealily concealed. This, in- 
deed, is fhameful, and what moft people blame 
you for, Philofophy, that you put no mark on 
thefe men, to diftinguifti them by : the im- 
poftors, to fay the truth, to all outward ap- 
pearance look moft like phiiofophers. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

This may be done by and by ; in the mean 

I Talus* s/efiukhre.l See cap. 49. and cap. 

29. 

§ Dio/curl.'] The AraKfiw, or temple of the Diofeuri 
(Callor and Pollux), who were called Anxxic. In this place 
flaves were expofed to fale. 

U Thick (sfc.] See Pope’s Homer, book ii. 1 . 551. 
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time let us receive a few of thefe gentlemen. 

A Croud of PLATONICS. 

We, Platonics, ought to be taken firft. 

PYTHAGOREANS. 

No : we Pythagoreans 5 for Pythagoras was 
firft in order of time. 

STOICS. 

Nonfenfe and folly : we, from the Portico, 
are better than all of you. 

PERIPATETICS. 

No fuch thing, when money is concerned; 
we * Peripatetics, are certainly the firft to be 
confidered. 

EPICUREANS. 

Give us Epicureans, the cakes ; we wiU 
wait for the minae, and you may give them to 
us the laft. 

ACADEMICIANS. 

Where are the two talents we. Academi- 
cians, will foon convince you we are the beft 
difputants, 

STOICS. 

Not whilft we Stoics are prefent. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Let us have no quarrelling ; you. Cynics, 

* We Peripatetics, CsV.] Becaule riches were by this feft 
ranked amoiiglt the bona, or mod valuable things in this 
life : fur the fame reafon the Epicureans, who were fond 
of good eating, take the cakes. 
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there, do not croud fo, nor beat one another 
with your clubs ; you are called here for a very 
different purpofe. Virtue, Truth, and myfelf 
lhall now examine you, and fee which of you 
are true philofophers : thofe amongft you who 
(hall be found to live according to our dictates, 
lhall be happy, and meet with our approbation ; 
but the wicked, and the hypocrite, who do not 
belong to us, we lhall treat as they defcrve, that 
they may not for the future, from pride and 
affectation, pretend to fuch things as are above 
them.— How is this? By Jove, they are all fled, 
jump'd, I know not how many of them, down 
the precipice, and gone off ; the Acropolis is 
empty, and none left but two or three, who are 
not afraid of Juftice. Boy, take up that fcrip 
the Cynic dropped in his flight : let us fee what 
it contains, fome lupines, perhaps, or a book, 
or a ferap of black bread. 

PARRHESIADES. 

No fuch thing ; but fome gold, a box of 
ointment, a * knife for a facrificial feafl, a 
looking-glafs, and a pair of dice. 

* A knifty The Cynics, like our modem Metho- 

diils, pretended much to lelf>denial, abflinence, and fo. 
briery ; but, as Lucian intimates, were, like them, mere 
pretenders ; who indulged privately in the gratification of 
every icnfual appetites 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Well done, Pbilofopher ; are thefe the itn* 
plements of your profeffion ? thus provided, 
you think yourfelf enabled to inftrufl: your 
pupils, and abufe every body elfe. 

PARRHESIADBS. 

Such they are in general : but as this is n(H; 
known to every body, it lays upon you to dif- 
tinguiih and point out which amongft them are 
really good men, and which the contrary : you, 
O Truth, muft find this out ; for it concerns 
you nearly, to prevent Falfehood’s prevailing 
againft you, and the bad, through ignorance 
and error, mingling with the juft and honeft. 

TRUTH. 

With your leave, Philofophy, we will let 
this office devolve on Parrhefiades, who has 
Ihewn himfelf our trufty friend, and your moft 
faithful admirer ; let him, therefore, taking 
Proof and Convidfion along with him, judge 
and determine concerning thefe men, who call 
themfelves philofophers : whenever he finds 
one really and truly fo, crown him with an 
olive garland, and call him to the -f* Prytane- 
um : if, on the other hand, he Ihould light on 
a rafeal, (and many fuch there are, who only 

f PrytMfum.'] The common-hall, or court of jullicc, 
near the fenate houfe at Athens. 
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play the part of philofophers), let him take 
off his cloak, and with a knife, fuch as they 
(have goats with, flice o^his beard clofe to the 
Ikin, then put a mark on his forehead, or burn 
it in between his eye-brows ; and let the im- 
preliioa be, a fox, or an ape. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

An excellent method ! the proof, then, Pars^ 
rhefiades, will be, like that of the eagles be- 
fore the fun ; not that 1 mean they ihould look 
againft it, or be tried by that} but by gold, 
glory, and pleafure ; if, when you place thefe 
before them, you find any one that lhall feem 
to defpife, or is not attradfed by them, let him 
be crowned with an olive-branch : but, if you 
fee one fixing his eyes upon the gold, and grafp- 
ing at it, be fure you firft cut off his beard, 
and then cauterife him. 

PARRHESIADE8. 

It (hall be done as you dire(!I; : you will fbon 
fee three parts of them marked with a fox, or 
an ape ; and a few, perhaps, crowned with 
laurel ; but, if you pleafe, I will produce two 
or thre^of them. 

PHILOSOPH Y. 

What ! bring thofe back again that are ran 
away ? 
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PARRHESIADES. 

Yes : if your high prieftefs there, will lend 
me that book and line, which the iilherman left 
as an offering in the * Pirxum. 

PRIESTESS. 

There, take them, rod and all. 

PARRHESIADES. 
Cannot you give me a few figs too, and a 
little gold ? 

PRIESTESS. 

There is fome for you ? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

What is he going about ? 

PRIESTESS. 

He has baited his hooks with the gold and^ 
the figs, fits o’ top of the wall, and lets it down 
into the city, 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Parrhefiades, what are you filhing for? 
Stones from the Pela%icum ? 

PARRHESIADES. 
Silence, I beg, and mark what 1 lhall catch. 
Do thou, O fiihing Neptune,- and thou, dear 
Amphitrite, grant me good fport ! I think I 
fee a fine wolf, or rather a f chryfophrys, 

* Pirteum."] The great Athenian haven, by the lower city. 
Cbryfophtys,'] A goId.iilh% or, perhaps, what we call 
a crufian, from the colour of it refembling gold. 
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ELENCHUS. 

No, it is a fea-dog : he gapes at the hook, 
he fmells the gold : he comes near, he has got 
it, we have him : let us draw him up. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Put your hand upon the line : here he is: 
Now, my noble fifli, what are you ? let us fee, 

0 Hercules ! this is a dog : what teeth he has 
got ! So, I have caught you, my honeft friend, 
feeding delicioufly amongft the rocks, where, 

1 fuppofe, you thought you might He hid with 
fafety : but you lhall be feen now, for I will 
hang you up by the gills : we will take off the 
bait : O ho ! the hook is bare, the figs devobr- 

and the gold is gone down into his belly. 
DIOGENES. 

Then, by Jove, he fhall give it us up again; 
the bait may ferve for another. 

PARRHESIADES. 
What fay you, Diogenes, do you know who 
he is ? Does he belong to you ? 

DIOGENES. 

Not he, indeed. 

PARRHES'lADES. 
What is he worth ? I valued him, I think, 
before, at two oboii. 

DIOGENES. 

It was a great deal too much : for he Is not 
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fic to cat, hortibly ugly, very harfii, and, in 
fltort, worth nothing : throw him down head- 
long from the rock, and try for another : but 
take care you do not break your rod. 

PARRHESIADES. 

O, never fear : they are light enough, they 
do not weigh more than a tad-pole. 

DIOGENES. 

True: they are, as you fay, 'f- moft tad- 
pole-like creatures, indeed : up with them, 
however. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Here comes a fine broad * flat-fifli, that 
looks as if he was cut in two : he gapes M 
jthe hook like a fparrow ; he has fwallowed it, 
we have him ; draw him up ; who is it ? 

DIOGENES, 

He calls himfelf a Platonic. 

PLATO. 

What, do yqu bite at the gold ? rafcal. 

^ Mifi tad-poU fays Lucian ; to 

which Diogenes replies, afvirmnt yi. The original, we may 
obferve, as the learned reader will perceive, is a pun on the 
words, -and, confequently, untranflatable. 

* Lucian calls it, • platys, which he 

meant for another pun, as bordering on Plato. The iilb 
alluded to was, probably, what the Germans call haU 
belche. With us, I believe, it goes by the name of a hol- 
lybntt, not unlike a turbot. 
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PARRHSSIADES. 

Well, Plato, what ihall we do with hin } } 
PLATO. 

Throw him down the lame rock. 

D10GRNE& 

Come, now, let down your hook for another. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Yonder is a beautiful one coming, one may 
fee him quite at the bottom, fpotted all over 
with various colours, and fcales of gold upon 
his back : fee there : O this is an Arillotelian » 
here he comes, now he fwims back again : ob* 
ferve him carefully ; be is returned, he bites, 
he is caught : pull him up. 

. AR ISTOTLE. 

Do not alk me about the fellow, 1 know no> 
thing of him. 

PARRHESIADES. 

Then I Ihall down with him after the others. 

DIOGENES. 

See, fee, yonder is a heap of them toge- 
ther, all of the fame colour, prickly, monflrous 
ugly, and harder to catch than •f’ crab-filh. 
We mull have a drag-net for them ; but there 

t Crai-fi/h.'] The echinus, oreriaacem. Lucian fiya 
they are prickly, alluding to the thorny fubtleties of the 
Stcncs. Severitatem & fpinofat Stoicpruin fubtilitates car- 
pit, lays the commentator. 
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is never a one at hand : well, let us catch 
one, that will befulHcient: theboldeftof them, 
perhaps, will bite. 

ELENCHUS. 

Let down your line, but you had better cover 
it firft with iron, or they will fnap it in two 
with their teeth. 

PARRHESIADES. 

There itgpes : now, Neptune, be propitious. 
Oho ! .they are fighting for the bait : fome are 
gnawing the figs,' others lay hold of the gold : 
very well : look, one of the ftrongeft of them 
has got the hook in him ; let me" fee, what do 
you call yourfelf ? but I am a fool to expe<^ a 
fiflx will talk to me; for they are all mute. _Tell 
me, Elenchus, who is his mafter ? 

ELENCHUS. 

Chryfippus. 

PARRHESIADES. 

True. 1 fee it is ; one might know that, 
indeed, by the * name. Do you, therefore, 
O Chryfippus, by Minerva, I intreat you, 
tell me, . do you know thefe men, or did you 
teach them to ad: as they do ? 

CHRYSIPPUS. 

You affront me, Parrhcfiades, by thatquef- 

* By the name.} Another pun. Chryfippus, from ;gfu- 
rof , chryfus, gold ; alluding to the bait they were fo ea> 
Sly caught with. 
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tion ; can you imagine I have any thing to do 
with luch fellows as thefe ? 

PARRHESIADE8. 

Well faid, Chryfippus, fpoke like a man ; 
fo down he goes headlong with the reft. It is a 
prickly rogue, and would break any man’s teeth 
who Ihoul^ attempt to eat him. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

We will bait for no more, Parrhefiades, for 
fear one of them fhould run away with the hook 
and gold together ; and then you muft apply to 
the -f” prieftefs again. Come, we will even take 
our walk : do you return to the place from 
whence you came, that you may not ftay beyond 
your limited time : you, Parrhefiades and Elen- 
thus, muft go about to them all, and either 
crown or ftigmatifc them, as I commanded you. 

PARRHESIADES. 

It ftiall be done : moft noble friends, fare yo 
well. You and I, Elenchus, muft go down End 
do as we are ordered. Which way lhall we fteer 
our courfe firft ? to the Academy, or the Portico? 
we will begin at the Lyceum; but it is no mat- 
ter where ; all I know is, wherever we go,' we 
lhall want very few crowns, but a number of 
hot irons to mark with. 

f Tit prieftefs.'] The readier will recollect, that the gold 
they baited with was lent them by the prieftefs, as well aa 
the rod and line, whichLucian tells us Ibme fifttermen had 
kft as an offering in the Plrmum. 
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TYRANT, 

A DIALOGUE. 

% 

In this Dialogue, which is one 0 / Lucian’s hefty 
the Crueltyy Extravagance, and Infenfibility of the 
Rich and Great, with their fond Attachment to 
Life, and all its Follies, are fainted in the live- 
Heft colours. The CbaraBers of Micyllus is 
a fine Contraft to Meoapenthes. His Bur- 
lefque of the Tyranfs Lamentation, perfonifying 
the Bed and Lamp, and bringing them in as Evi- 
dence with feveral other Strokes of Humour, muff, 
divert the moft phlegmatic Reader, This Dia* 
logue is likewife called K.atT«7rAw, or The Pas- 
sage (from one World to the other), but, as the 
Tyrant the principal Perjbnage concerned, 
and one Title is fifticient, 1 though^ it moft proper 
to retain that only. 

CHARON, CLOTHO., MERCURY, 
and Others. 

CHARON. 

W ELL, fay no more, Clotho, for my boat 
is ready to put ofFj' the pump is clean, 
the maft raifed, the fails fpr^ad, the oars all hang 
in their proper places, and noticing, as far as I 

am 
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am fconcerned, prevents our weighing anchbr 
imhiediately : but Mercury is tardy, who ought 
to have been here long ago. There are no paf- 
fengers, you fee ; by this time we might h'av6 
been thrice over and back again. It is almoft 
dark already, and not a farthing have I taken 
yet. Pluto, 1 know, will think it is owing to 
my negleft, when fomebody elfe is in fault : 
but this excellent conductor of the dead having 
tailed, I fuppofe, fome Lethean water above, 
the fame as we drink here below, has forgot to 
come back to us: he is wreftling with the boys, 
playing on his pipe, teaching rhetoric, Ihewing 
fome of his tricks, or, perhaps, pilfering, for 
that is one of the arts he profefles ; and this is 
the reafon why he' thus plays loofe with us ; 
though he is, properly fpeaking, at lead: * half 
our own. 

C L O T H O: 

How do you know, Charon, but he may be 

* Half our Charon feemfj to have had a fair rights 

to call him fo, as half Mercury's bulinefs was to conduct 
the fhades to hell and back again, and carry on the inter- 
courfe between Jupiter and Pluto ; in confequence of which 
there arc figures of him, reprefenting his face half white 
and half black, to flgnify that he was fometimes em- 
ployed in heaven or earth, and fometimes in the infernal 
regions. Qe had more bufinefs than all the gods put toge- 
ther, had a variety of ofllces, with names expreffive of them, . 
and was, indeed, a perfe£t Mungo amongft the deities df 
antiquity. 
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detained about bufinefs. Jupiter, perhaps, may 
want him on fome particular occafion in the 
regions above*, and he, you know, is his 
mailer. 

CHARON. 

I grant you, he is ; but that is no reafon 
why he Ihould perpetually employ a fervant 
that is in common to us both ; we never keep 
him back when he has done his bufinefs here ; 
but I know the bottom of it : we have no- 
thing for him but afphodelus, and libations, 
and ^ fait cakes, and funeral offerings, with 
clouds and darknefs : whilft, in heaven, all 
is light and chearful ; there he has good am- 
brofia, and nedrar in plenty, and there he like^ 
to flay longcft : away he flies from us as from 
a prifon ; but when he is to come down again, 
he paces it very flow, and it is with much ado 
we can get him at lail. 

C L O T H O. 

Do not be in a paffion, Charon, for here he 
comes, with a large tribe for us, driving them 
before him with his rod, l.ke fo many goats : 
but what is here ? one of them I fee bound, an- 
other laughing, another with a fatchel on his 

* Salt-ewkeu] The .mtaiiii* were round broad and thin 
falt'Cakes, which ufutilv; Aade a part of the funeral o&r- 
Ings-to Hecate, or dhdv|ibpn< No oblation, it is obferr- 
able, was thought acoafwMe n/tha godswidww* 
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ihoulder, and a chib in his hand, looking 
fiercely, and pufhing on the relb} and yonder 
is Mercury himfelf, all over in a fweat, puffing, 
and blowing, his feet covered with duft, and 
half out of breath. What is the matter. Mer- 
cury ? Why all this buftle ? You feem mightily 
difturbed. 

MERCURY. 

How fhould I be otherwife, when this rafcal- 
ly run-away has lb haraffied me in putfuing 
him, that 1 had like not to have reached you 
to-day. 

C L O T H O. 

What could he mean by endeavouring to ef- 
cape you ? 

MERCURY. 

The meaning is plain enough : he wanted to 
continue longer in the land of the living : he 
is fome king or tyrant, I fuppofe, by his cry- 
ing and lamenting the great happinefs he has 
been deprived of. 

C L O T H O. 

And fo the fool thought, by flying, to return 
to life again, after his thread had been fpun by 

M E« R C U R Y. 
and had gut off too, if that brawny fel- 
low there with the club had not helped me to 
catch ahd bind him. All the way he came, 
£ 3 from 
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fron;! the time when Atropo$ delivered him to 
jjiie, he ftruggled, and hung back* held faft by 
the earth, and could fcarce be dragged along j 
fometimcs would endeavour, by fupplications, 
and mighty promifes of what he would give, 
to perfuade n)e to let him go for a little while : 
but I, as it was my duty, remained inflexible, 
when he alked what was impoffible to be grant- 
ed. As foon as we came to the mouth of hell, 
where Abacus, according to cuftom, called 
over the dead, from the lift which your After 
had lent him, all on a fudden we difeovered 
that the rafeal had Hole away, one of our lhades 
was wanting i when iEacus, frowning feverely 
at me, cried. Mercury, you mull not pradlife- 
your thieving every where, you have played 
tricks enough already in heaven, we aie more 
r^ular and exadl here below, nor can things 
be fo ealily concealed j the account, you fee, 
fays, one thoufand and four, you have brought 
me one lefs ; and n-iw, I fuppofe, you will tell 
me it is the njtftakeof Atropos. Blulhing at 
this fpecch, and recoUefting what had palled 
on our journey, I looked abour for my king, 
and finding be w^s decampecki, pqrfued him as 
faft as 1 could, in the path leadiitg towards 
earth ; my good friend there, of his^ own ac- 
cord accompanied pe, till, rpnni^ likf 
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prlfoners broke out of' goal, at laft we overtook 
him juft at * Tasnarus : fo near was he getting 
clear away from us. 

C L O T H O. 

And all this while, Charon, we were btam* 
ing Mercury for it. 

CHARON. 

But what do we wait for now ? We have 
had delays enough already. 

C L O T H O. 

Very tiue; let them come aboard. I will 
take my book, as ufual, fit on the Ihip’s lad> 
der, mark them down as they enter, and en- 
quire who they are, and whence they come, and 
what they died of ; do you. Mercury, put 
them together, and fort them; throw me in 
thofe children fii ft who cannot give me an an- 
Iwer. 

MERCURY. 

There, take them, Charon ; three hundred 
in all, including the deferred and expofed. 

CHARON. 

A noble capture, indeed ! and a fine car- 
go of unripe fruit you have brought us. 

MERCURY. 

Now, Clotho, ihall we fend you in thofe of 
our dead whom nobody laments ? 

* A promontory in lACoipa, from whence 

the ancients luppofed there was a defoent to Tartar, us. 
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C L O T H O. 

The old folks }’ou mean ; aye, aye, in with 
them. I lhall alk no queftions, we trouble 
not ourfelves about what was done • before Eu- 
clid. You that are above fixty there, come 
forward : hei, hei ! how is this ? they hear me 
not: all deaf, I fuppofe, from old age. Come; 
off with them too. 

MERCURY.' 

There is four hundred of them for you, 
wafted, withered, and not gathered, you fee, 
till they were rotten ripe. 

C L O T H O. 

So it fecms, for they look like fo many dried 
grapes. Now, Mercury, hand me thofe who 
died of their wounds ; but ftay, I will examine 
them by the lift here •: yefterday, in Media, were 
to be killed in battle eighty-three, and amongft 
them Gobares, the fon of Oxyartes. 

MERCURY. 

Here they are. 

* Before MueUd.“\ The thirty tyrants, who ruled over 
Athens after the Feloponnefian war, were expelled, and 
the kingdom refiored to its ancient freedom, in the archon* 
Ihip of Euclid ; and, that the memory of fo ihamcful a 
ilavery might be obliterated, a law was made, that whatever 
had been done before the time of Euclid Ihould be aunyw 
pir pup^iTorof, totally void, and of no force or validity. The 
reader vnll find thii law again alluded to iarhe Hermotimut. 
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C L O T H O. 

Seven, aye, let me fee, feven died for love ; 

befides Theagenes the philofopher, who killed 
himfelf for a harlot of Megara. 

MERCURY. 

Here. 

C L O T H O. 

Where are the two heroes who flew each 
other in fighting for a kingdom? 

MERCURY. 

There they are, clofe to you. 

C L O T H O. 

And he that was flain by his wife and the 
adulterer ? 

MERCURY. 

You have them. 

C L O T H O. 

Now give me the condemned malefadors, 
thofe who were beat to death with clubs, and 
thofe who were crugified. Sixteen, I think, 
were murthered by robbers ; where are they ? 

MERCURY. 

There they are, covered with wounds, as 
you fee. Shall I bring the women now ? 

C L O T H O. 

By all means, and thofe who were Ihipwreck- 
ed, for they all perifhed together, and in the 
fame manner. Now, give me thofe who died 
of fevers, and with them Agathocles the phy- 

fician : 
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fician : but where is Cynlfcus the philofopher, 
who was to die for eating Hceate’s fupper, 
facred eggs, and raw onions ? 

CYNISCUS. 

I have been here fome time : but where- 
fore, Clotho, would you leave me fo long up- 
on earth ? my thread was well nigh ipun, I 
often endeavoured to cut it, but, I know not 
why, could not fucceed. 

CLOTHO. 

I had left you to take care of mankind, and 
cure them of their wickednefs : ^but come 
along ; you are welcome here, and, happy may 
you be ! 

CYNISCUS. 

I come ; but let me firft deliver fafe to you 
our prifoner here : I am afraid his intreaties will 
over-perfuade you to leleafe him. 

CLOTHO. 

Let me fee him : who is he 

MERCURY. 

Megapenthes, the tyrant of Lacidos. 

CLOTHO. 

Come along. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Spare me, good Clotho, and let me return 
to the other world, only for a Ihort time. 1 will 
come to you again prcfcntly, without fending 
for. 


C L O- 
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C L O T H O. 

What do you want to go back for ? 

MEGAPENTHE8. 

Only to finilh my boufe, thafi is but half- 
built. 

C L O T H O. 

Ridiculous ! come along, 1 tell yo«i» 

MEGAPENTHES. 

I aik but for a little time, only permit roe to 
Hay one day, to give orders about fome money 
to my wife ; I have a trcafure hid, and would 
let her know where it is, 

C L O T H O. 

Your fat^is determined ; it is impoffible. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

And mull fo much gold be loll ? 

C L O T H O. 

It will ■ not be loft, never fear ; your rela- 
tion, Megacles, will take care of it. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

O dreadful ! my worft and moft inveterate 
enemy, whom 1 was fo idle as not to deftroy; 

C L O. T H O.^ 

The very man : who will furvive you forty 
years and upwardsy poftefs your concubines, 
be, cloathed in your apparel, .and enjoy all your 
tieafures. 


M E- 
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mecJapenthes. 

It is very unjuft, thus^ to beftow all I had on 
my greateft foes. 

C L O T H O. 

Did not you do the fame thing by Cvdima- 
chus, when you took all he had, killed him, 
and flew his children before his face, whilft he 
was breathing his laft. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

They were mine then, however. 

C L O T H O. 

And now they are your’s no longer. 

MEGAPENTIJES. 

I have fomething to fay to you, Clotho, that 
no body muft hear; pleafe to ftep on one fide. 
If you will let me go, I will give you a thou- 
fand talents of ftamped gold this very day. 

CLOTHO. 

Still thinking upon gold and talents ? ridi* 
culous ! 

MEGAPENTHES. 

I will make you a prefent, moreover, of two 
cups, which I took from Cleocritus, when 1 
flew him, both of the pureft gold, of a hun- 
dred talents weight. 

CLOTHO. 

Lay hold on him ; for he ieems not very wil- 
ling to come in. 


M E. 
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MEGAPENTH.BS. 

1 call you all to witnefs there : my walls and 
my haven are yetunfiniihed; if 1 were permitted ' 
to live but five days, they might be completed. 

C L O T H O. 

Do not concern yourfelf about them, they 
will be finilhed by another. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

One thing, however, I have to alk, which I 
am fure you will .not think unreafonable. 

C L O T H O. 

What may that be ? 

ME^GAPENTHES. 

Only that I may live till 1 have fubdued the 
Pifidae, impofed a tribute on the Lydians, and 
made them promife to eredt a monument to 
me, on which lhall be infcribed the many noble 
military exploits I have performed in my life- 
time. 

C L O T H O. 

So, fo ; now you are for alking, not one day, 
but, perhaps, twenty years. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

I will give you fecurity for my immediate re- 
turn, you (hall have my only Ton as a hoftage. 

C L O T H O. 

What ! him whom you have fo often prayed 
that he might furvive you ! O thou wretch ! 

M;e. 
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MEGAPENTHES. 

Formerly, indeed, I wiflicd it might be fo ; 
but now I know better. 

C L O T H O. 

He muft follow you foon himfelf, for he will 
be taken off by the prefent reigning tyrant. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Grant me then, O Fate, but this one thing. 

C L O T H O. 

What is it? 

MEGAPENTHES. 

That I may know how my affairs will go af- 
ter my deceafe. 

CL O T H O. 

You fhall hear : but it will only make you 
more unhappy. In the firfl place, Midas will 
enjoy your wife, he who was formerly her gal- 
lant. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

That villain, whorn 1 made free but to ob- 
lige her. 

C L O T H O. 

Your daughter will be one of the fucceed- 
ing tyrant's concubines : the images and fla- 
tues of you, which the people had fet up, will 
be all pulled down, the laughing-flock of the 
gaping multitude. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

And have I no friend- that will refent the in- 
jury ? 


C L O- 
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C L O T H O. 

What. friends have you ever had, or how 
could you expeft any ? Know you not that all 
thofe flatterers, who praifed every thing you 
faid or did, were a<Suaied by their hopes or 
fears, time-fervers, and lovers not of you, but 
of your power and empire ? 

MEGAPENTHES. 

And yet at our banquets they would roar out 
health and happinefs to me, pray for every 
good, and promife even to die for me, if re- 
quired of them. I was their god, and they 
fwore by me. 

C L O T H O- 

And flipping, yefterday, with one of them, 
you perilhed ; the laft cup you drank of fent 
you hither, 

MEGA PENT, HE S. 

It was that then that tailed fo bitter. What, 
did they do it for ? 

C L O T H O. 

You alk a thoufand queftions, inftead of 
corning in. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

There is one thing which hurts me more than 
all, and makes me wilh 1 could return to life. 

C E O T H O. 

What can that be ? fomething, I fuppole, 
very extraordinary. 


M E- 
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MEGAPENTHES. 

My fervanr. Carlo, came, the very evening 
I died, into the chamber where I lay, and feiz- 
ing the opportunity, as nobody attended me, 
fliut the door, and took poffeffion of my mlf- 
trefs, Glycerium, whom, I believe, he was be- 
fore pretty well acquainted with ; when he had 
fufficicntly diverted himfelf with her, he call 
his eyes upon me, and cried, Many a time, 
rafcal, have you beat me for nothing ; fo fay- 
ing, he pulled me by the nofe, and flapped 
my face ; then, fpitting on me, and bidding 
me get away as faft as I could to the habita- 
tions of the wicked, departed. I was not a lit- 
tle enraged, you may fuppofe, bur, cold and 
lifelefs as I was, could not revenge myfelf. 
The wicked jade, hearing a noife of people com- 
ing up, wetted her eyes with fpittle, and pre- 
tended to cry, and repeating my name, as if 
in the greateft diftrefs, took her leave alfo. 

* If I could once catch them again 

C L O T H O. 

Let us have none of your threats, but come 
along : it is time for you to appear at the tri- 
bunal. 

MEG APENTHES. 

And who will dare to accufe a king ? 

* If I could, (ifc.] This is exadlly the 
Quos ego — — of Virgil. 


C L O- 
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C L O T H O. 

Nobody will accufe the king ; but the dead 
man Rhadamanthus will take in band, who, 
you will foon find, is a juft judge, and deter- 
mines impartially concerning every one. Let 
us therefore have no more excufe or delay. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Reduce me to a private ftation, let me be a 

poor man, nay a flave, fo as I do but return 

to life again- « 

C L O T H O. 

Where is that fellow with the club ? Drag 
him in, Mercury, with his feet foremoft : for 
he does not chufe to come of his own accord. 

MERCURY. 

Come along, you ruo-away; here, Charon, 
lay hold on him, and to make all fure, let 
him be tied to the maft. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

I cxpeQ: to fit in the firft feat. 

C L O T H O. 

Why fo ? 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Becaufe I was a king, and had ten thoufand 
guards. 

C L O T H p. 

And was not Cario right in pulling you by 
the nofe, fuch a tyrant as you have been ? but 
VoL* II. F you 
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you fliallnow have abetter kingdom, and tafte 
of the club. 

MEGAPENTHES. 

Shall Cynifcus dare to lift up his ftick againft 
me ? When thou wert bold and impudent. 
Have, and offered to find fault with me, was I 
not near beating thee to death ? 

C L O T H O. 

And for that very reafon you fhall now be 
tied to the maft. 

M r C Y L ' L U S. 

Pray, Clotho, why muft I be treated fo con- 
temptuoufly ? becaufe I am poor I muft come 
aboard laft. 

CLOTHO. 

\Yho are you ? 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Micyllus, the cobler. 

CLOTHO. 

And are you forty to be detained from us, 
whilft the tyrant, here, makes fuch liberal pro- 
mifes, if we will but fpare him ever fo Ihort a 
time ? I wonder the delay is not more grateful 
to you. 

MICYLLUS. 

But, my dear good Fate, attend a little ; I 
never admired that Cyclop’s generofity, who 

promifed j 
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promifed * Outis, he Ihoukl be the laft de- 
voured ; for firft or laft, the fame teeth muft 
make an end of him. Befides, we differ great- 
ly from the rich ; our way of life, indeed, is 
-I- diametrically oppofite. The tyrant, whilft 
he lived, feeraed happy, the dread and the ad- 
miration of all; but, when deprived of his trea- 
furcs, his fine cloaths, his fumptuous enter- 
tainments, his horfes, and his beauteous con- 
cubines, had reafon to complain, and might 
well lament his being fo fuddenly fnatched 
away from them. The foul, I know not how> 
fticks like bird-lime to thefc things, and can- 
not eafily part with what it rook fo much de- 
light in : the chain that binds them together 
is not to be broken : if they are feparated by 
violence, the fufferer will cry out in agonies, 
and, brave as men may be in other things, 
when they travel towards thefe regions, they are 
all cowards: like unfuccefskil lovers, they fliil 
turn back to look on thedefired obji£t, and wrtii 
for wktt they left behind ; as this fool juft now 

• * Ou/h,] Alluding to that paflage in the ninth book of 
Homer’s Odyfley, where Ulyffes Calls himfelf Ovrif, No- 
body, and Polyphemus tells him, 

When all thy wretched crew have felt my pow’r, 

JVe fliall be the laft I will devour. 

^ literal traullaiion of the original ck 

F 2 'did. 
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did, who, in his journey hither, tried to efcape, 
and, ever fince he came, has been wearying 
you with perpetual prayers to releafe him. But 
1, who have left nothing, dear behind me, who 
had no lands, nor houfes, nor feafts, nor ho- 
nours, nor ftatues, was ready prepared for you. 
At the firft nod of Atropos, I leaped up with 
joy, threw afide ray knif^e and my leather, flip- 
fhod as I was, my laft in my hand, and with- 
out fo much as wafhing off the black, I followed 
immediately, or rather led the way hither, 
never once looking behind me. Every thing 
here is agreeable to me, and, above all, the 
equality of condition, which 1 find in this place, 
where one is not above another : here no tribute 
is demanded, no creditors gather in their debts, 
here is no ftarvirig in winter, no fickncfs, no 
beatings ; but peace on every fide of us : things, 
in fhort, are totally reverfed ; for here the poor 
laugh, the rich groan and are tormented. 

C L O T H O. 

This, I fee, diverts you, Micyllus : but what 
is it that moves your laughter moft ? 

MICYLLUS. 

I will tell you : when I was upon earth I lived 
near the tyrant, watched him attentively, and 
thought him, I own, mofl; like a god. When 
1 law his purple garments, his numerous houfe- 

■ hold. 
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hold, his gold, his cups inlaid with gems, and 
his gilt beds, I deemed him the happieft of 
men : the very fmell of his pompous fuppers 
overcame me; furely he muft, I imagined, 
be more than mortal, handfomer, and taller by 
a royal cubit than the reft of mankind, walk- 
ing with fuch folemnity, and ftriking terror 
into all beholders : but after death, when ftrip- 
ped of all his finery, how ridiculous did he 
appear ! how did I laugh at my own folly in 
admiring him, in eftceming his felicity by the 
fmell of his kitchen, and pronouncing him 
happy, becaufe the blood of a * Ihcll-filh had 
ftained his garment. 

No lefs am I diverted with Gnipho, the ufur- 
er, that poor miferable creature, who never, 
whilft living, enjoyed his riches, and now has 
left them to the extravagant Rhodochares, his 
heir at law. I could not refrain from laughter, 
when I called to mind his meagre, dirty face, 
and forehead, wrinkled with care, rich only in 
thofe fingers which handled his thoufand thou- 
fand talents ; feraping up thofe treafures which 
will loon be fquandered away by his happy fuc- 
ceftbr. But why do not we fet fail ? We 

^ A The murex, from which was ^xtradeJ 
the purple dye. The kings of antkjuity, and after them, 
CYcry Dives was cloathed in purple. 

F may 
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may laugh at thefe wretches as we go along. 

C L O T H O. 

Come in then, that Charon inay caft anchor. 

CHARON. 

Holla, there ! where are you coming ? The 
boat is full. You muft flay behind : we will 
carry you early to-morrow morning. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

It is ufing me very ill, Charon, not to take 
me now, when you know I died yefterday. I 
will bring an indidtment againfl; you before 
Rhadamanthus. They are fetting fail, and I 
lhall be left here by myfetf : but why fhould 
not 1 fwiin after them ? 1 think I am ftrong- 
enough, and, being dead already, I need not 
be afraid of fuffocation : befidcs, I have not 
a half-penny left to pay the ferryman. 

C L O T H 0< 

What are you about ? Stay, Micyllus, you 
muft not come that way. 

MICYLLUS. 

Perhaps, I may be over as foon as you. 

C L O T n o. 

No, no, that muft not be ; we’ll put in for 

him : help him in. Mercury. 

C H A R O N. 

And where can he fit now ? You fee we are 
brim full. 


M E R- 
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M E R C U R* Y. 

O, clap him on the tyrant’s Ihoulders. 

C L O T H O. 

A good thought of Mercury’s : come, get 
allride, and kick the rafcal’s neck, and now a 
good voyage to us ! 

CYNISCUS. 

Charon, I mull even tell you the plain truth, 
I have not a half penny to pay you for my 
paffage ; I have nothing but this pouch, which 
you fee here, and my Half. I will pump for 
you, however, if you pleafe, or row, if you 
will help me to a good ftrong oar. 

CHARON. 

Row aWay, then : I will alk nothing more of 
you. 

CYNISCUS. 

^ Shall I give the rowers a catch to encourage 
them ? 

CHARON.. 

By all means, if you have ever a failor’s fong. 

C Y N I S C U-S. 

I know a great many : but thefe people here 
will only anfwer me with tears and groans, and 
my fong will be fadly interrupted. 

One of the PASSENGERS. 

O my riches, my riches ! 

ANOTHER. 

P mf lands ! 


^4 
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How many talents of mine will my heir fquan- 
der away ! 

ANOTHER. 

O my poor infants ! 

ANOTHER. 

Who lhall gather my grapes, and take care 
of the vineyard I planted laft year ? 

M E R .C U R y. 

Micyllus, have you nothing to moan after ? 
We muft not carry any body over that does 
not cry. 

MICYLLUS. 

Ridiculous ! What fhould I cry for, when 1 
am glad to go ? 

M E R C U R y. 

But you muft lament a little, if it is only for 
decency’s fake. 

MICYLLUS. 

Well, if }mu infift upon it, I will. O my 
bits of leather ! ray old lafts ! my rotten llioes ! 
Wretch that lam! no more ihall I go from 
morning to evening without victuals ; no more 
lhall I ramble about half naked all the winter, 
my teeth Ihaking with cold : who lhall inherit 
my knife, and my awl ? 'But, come, now we 
have cried enough. We are almoft over. 

CHARON. 

Give me my fare for your palTage, '^ery one 

of 
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of you : come, Micyllus, your half-penny.- 
M I C Y 1 L U S. 

You are in jeft fure 5 you * write upon the 
water, as they fay, Cbaroti, to alk Micyllus 
for money. I do not know whether a half- 
penny is round or fquare. 

CHARON. 

I lhall make a fine day’s work of it, I fee; 
but come, away with you : I muft go for the 
oxen, dogs^ and horfes, for they muft be 
brought over too. 

C L O T H . 0 . 

• Here, lay hold o’ thefe ; I muft return to 
the other Ihore, to look after Indopates and 
Heramithres, who died in a conteft about the, 
limits of their empire. 

MERCURY. 

Let us proceed : follow me, all, of you. 
MICYLLUS. 

How dark it is here 1 Where is now the 
beautiful Mjgyllus } Who can tell in this place 
whether Phryne or Simmica is the handfomeft ? 
All are on a level, all of a colour j there is no 
fuch thing as beauty, nor different degrees of 
it; the torn and ragged garment, that once 
was fo difguftful, has equal honour here with 

• Teu iuntite iifott, £sf?.] A Greek proverb, to exprefs 
a»y thing iaipoffible. 


the 
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the royal purple; for neither can be feen, where 
the fa lie darknefs conceals them both. Where 
are you, Cynifcus ? 

C T N I S C U S. 

Here am I, Micyllus ; if you plcafe, we will 
walk together. 

MICYLLUS. 

So we will ; give me your hand : and pray 
now, tell me, you are initiated, it feems, into 
the Eleufinian myfteries, docs not this place 
put you in mind of them ? 

C Y N I S C U S. 

It does ; and fee, yonder comes a«/emale 
with a torch in her hand, with a terrible and 
threatening afped: ! is not that one of the Furies? 

y I C Y L L U S. 

By the appearance it muft be. 

MERCURY. [Suppofed to be fpeaking toTifiphone. 

Here, take thefc thoufand and four. ' 

TISIPHONE. [To the Shades. 

Rhadamanthus has expeded you fome time. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Bring them along there : you. Mercury, 
muft be crier, and call them up. 

CYNISCUS. 

By thy great ^ father, I intreat thee, 

Rha- 

♦ Great father,^ Rhadamanthus, we are told, was the 
(on of Jupiter and Europa : he reigned in one of the iflands 

of 
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Rhadamanthus, let me be firft examined. 
RHADAMANTHUS. 

Why fo ? 

CYNISCUS. 

Becaufe I have foa^^ihing to fay againft a 
certain criminal, and could not cxpcsTt to be 
credited before it appears who I am, and how 
I have lived rayfelf. 

RHADAMANTHUS, 

Who are you ? 

CYNISCUS, 

Cynifeus, the philofophcr, 

RHADAMANTHUS, 

Come this way : you lhall be tried 6rft. Do 
you. Mercury, call in the witneff s againft him. 

MERCURY. 

Whoever has any thing to allege againft 
Cynifeus the philofophcr, let hinj appear. 
RHADAMANTHUS. 
Nobody appears. That, however, is not 
fficient; Cynifeus, ftrip yourfelf, that we 
ay fee if you have any marks. 

CYNISCUS. 

Where Ihould they be ? 

of the Archipelago, and being a prince of remarkable pro* 
bity and virtue, was, after his death, raifed to the rank of 
one of the lord chief juftices in Tartarus, where Ite pre- 
iided with univerfal approbation. 


R H A 
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RHADAMAN T.H U S. 

Whoever amongft you is guilty of any crimes 
during his moital life, bears about him certain 
marks of them in his breaft not publicly feen. 

C Y N I S C U S. 

There then : now I ftand naked before 
you : look, if you pleafe, for tl^e fpots you 
talk of. 

RHADAMANTllVS. 

He is entirely innocent, except a few little 
blemilhes, which are fcarcely vifible : but flay, 
here are fome remains of a few fpots, that fcem 
as it were to have been burned in, and now are, 
by fome means or other, almoft blotted out and 
obliterated : what is the meaning of this > how 
.happens it, Cynifeus, that you are thus won- 
derfully lecqvercd ? 

CYNISCUS. 

I will tell you how; formerly, from the 
want of education, I was very guilty, and con- 
trafted many ftains •, but from the time I took 
to philofophy, by degrees I walhed them all out. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

You made ufe of the belt and moft power- 
ful remedy. When you have given in your dyi- 
dence againft the tyrant, you may retire, and 
taflbeiate with good men in the habitations of the 
bleifed. Call up the reH. 


M h 
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M I C Y L L U S 

With me, Rhadamantbils, you will not have 
much trouble ; a very fliort examination will 
fuffice ; for I have flood naked befoieyou fome 
time : look and fee. 

RHADAMA NTHU8. 

Who are you ? 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Micyllus, the cobler. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Very well, Micyllus : you are clear, not a 
fpot about you ; you may join Cynifcus. Now 
call the tyrant. 

MERCURY. 

Megapenthes, of Lachys, come into court : 
where are you going ? Y ou, tyrant, there, I 
call upon ; Hand forth, Tifiphone, throw him 
headlong into the middle her^; he comes; now, 
CJynifcus, accufe and convidl him. 

CYNISCUS. 

There is no neceffity of faying much on this 
occafion ; you fee already, by the marks upon 
him, what he is j I will open him, however, 
to you a little: palSog over, therefore, the 
Climes he committed whilfl a private man, I 
ihall obferve to you, that tvhen he had raifed 
an army of villains, as bold and impious as 
himfelf, be, attacked the city, took poffeiBon 

of 
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of the throne, and, without trial, put ten thou* 
fand to dcatii ; and gruwi’'-:; immeni'cly rich, 
by feizing all they w^rr poli'effed ol‘, indulged 
in every fpecies of luxury and vice, behaved in 
the moft ihameful and ciu^l in. ner ro the 
citizcins, debauched ’’y..ir virf;ins, corrupted 
their youth, and, intoxicate < Atth power, 
trampled on all beneath him : tor all his pride, 
infolence, and oppreffion, there was no calling 
him to account, or piocuring any falistaction ; 
as foon might you gaze upon the mid-day fun, 
without winking, as dare to fix your cy’es upon 
him. His ingenuity in devifing new torments 
who can deferibe ? He fpared not even his 
mofl* intimate friends and acquaintance. To 
prove the truth of my aflertion, and that this 
is no idle calumny againft him, you need only 
call in thofe wlfom he has murthered ; and, 
behold, here they are. Handing round, and tor- 
turing him : all thefe, Rbadamanthus, were 
cut off by that execrable villain; fome for the 
fake of their handfome wives, others for refent- 
ing his ill treatment of their fons, others bc- 
caufe they were rich, others becaufe they were 
fenfible and ingenious, or too wife and honeft 
to ap; rove of his a«5tions, 

RHAPAMANTHU8. 

What anfwer, wretch, canft thou give to thi§ 
acculation ? M E- 
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MEGAPENTHE^S. 

The murthers I acknowlcge ; but my ill treat- 
ment of the young , men, debauching virgins, 
adultery, and the reft are all falftioods of his own 
invention. 

CYNISCUS. 

Rhadamanthus, I can bring witnefles to 
prove them all. 

' RHADAMANTHUS. 

W here are they ? 

CYNISCUS. 

Mercury, call in his bed and lamp; thefc 
lhall bear teftimonv againft him. 

• MERCURY. 

Megapehthe's bed and lamp, make your 
appearance. O, very well ; here they are. 

RHADAMANTHUS.. 

Come, let us hear ; what do you know of 
Megapenthes ? 

B E D. 

All that Cynifcus has alErmed is true : but 
fuch, Rhadamanthus, were the adtions he com- 
mitted on me, that * modcfty forbids mte to 
reveal them. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

The guilt of his adtions is too plain when 

^ * MoJeJiv forbids ««.] Crebillon, who probably founded 
his famous Conte Moral, or rather immoral tale of the So- 
pha,^ on this thought of Lucian, leems to be of a di&rent 
p^i^ion, 

they 
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they will not bear even to be mentioned ; now 
Lamp, Jbr your evidence. 

LAMP. 

What he did by day-light I know not, and 
his nightly works I (hould be forry to repeat ; I 
was witnefs to fome tranfadlions bevood ex- 
preffion infamous : often would 1 have wiflied 
not to drink the oil poured in upon me, and 
rejoiced to be extinguiflied ; but he would 
make me a witnefs of his deeds, and profti- 
tuted the light I lent him to every kind of 
wickednefs and pollution. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

We have evidence enough againft him : take 
off, however, your purple robes, and let us fee 
what number of fpots you have, O heaven ! 
he is all ove/livid, black and blue with fpots. 
How muft we punifti him ? Shall we cafl. him 
into * Phlegethon, or throw him to Cerberus ? 

C Y N I S C U S. 

No : let me propofe a new kind of punilh- 
ment for him, one that fliall be equal to his 
crimes. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 
Mention it, I fliall be much obliged to you. 

Phleg(thon.'\ A burning lake or river in the ancient 
hell, that furrounded the habitations of the damned. 

C Y- 
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c y N I s c u s. 

It is ufual, I think, for all your dead to drink 
the water of -j* Lethe. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

It is. 

C Y N I S C U S. 

Let him then be the only one not permitted 
to tafte of it. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Why fo ? 

C y N I S C U S. 

Thus fhall he fulfer in the fevereft manner, 

by calling to remembrance what he was, the 
p6wer he had whilft upon earth, and all the 
pleafures which he once enjoyed. 

RHADAMANTHUS. 

Good. ; very good indeed : thou art con- 
demned : bind him, and away with him to 
Tantalus, with the full remembrance of all 
that pafled in his whole life. 

f Lethe ] The punlfiiment of the tyrant, by not permit- 
ting him to forget his former condition, is an excellent 
firolce of poetical jullice. 
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DEPENDANTS 

I N 

GREAT FAMILIES. 

T!he 7itle in the OTigtn&l is ritj* tw» ivt juirfiw cuven- 
ruv, De mercede condudtis pc^entium famili- 
aribus, or, thofe who are Domejlic Companions for 
Hire, IntheTimeofhvcifi'n, it was cujiorn- 
ary for the great Men of Rome, who, as the 
Foet fays, 

— Borrow’d arts from Greece, whom flic fubdu’d,. 
to keep in their Houfes fotne indigent Greek Phi’, 
lofopher, or Rhetorician, by way of Preceptor to 
their Children, or hurnble Companion for them- 
felves. In the following Effiy, handed down to 
ns in the Form of a Letter from Lucian to his 
Friend, the Satirijl defcribes, with infinite Hu- 
mour, the mifer able State of JDependants in great 
Families, and the Indignities which th^ were 
forced to fubmit to. The many judicious RfleSlions 
in it, as th^ are founded on Experience, and the 
Knowkge of human Nature, may convey Injtr ac- 
tion and Entertainment, as well to modern as an- 
cient Times, and afford very good Lejfons to all the 
led Captains, Toad-eaters, and domefic Tutors of 
the prfftnt Age, 


WHAT 
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HAT * firft, what laft, my friend, (hall I relate? 
As the poet fings, whilft I defcribe all that the 
hired dependants on the great are forced to fufFer 
and to aft, to gain their friendlhip, if flavery 
like that deferves the name. I am well acquaint- 
ed with many circumftances, with rooft, indeed, 
of thofe which happen to men of this kind, not 
from my own experience (for never was I driven 
to it, and grant heaven I never may), but from 
numbers who have fallen into this way of life; 
from fome, who long inured to it have ftill la- 
njented their misfortune; and from others, who, 
laving efcaped the dreadful prifon, have related 
their fufferings to me, not without fome de- 
gree of fatisfaftion : for happy were they in re- 
counting the miferies which they were delivered 
from. Thofe witnefles, however, feemed moft 
deferving'of credit, who were fkilled, as I may 
fay, in all the myfterics, and had feen every 
thing from beginning to end. Not incuriouf- 
ly, therefore, nor unattentive did I liften to 
thofe who, faved as it were from ihipwreck, 
related their adventures, like thofe happy few 
whom we behold in the temples, with “j* fliaved 

crowns, 

* fFiat firft, (sfe.] See the begtnmng of the ainth book 
of Homer*4 Odyfley. 

* SiavtJfnnJitas.} Thofe who were fo fortunate a» to 

G » efrape 
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crowns, talking over their perils by waves and 
llorms, promontories, throwings overboard, 
broken mails and rudders, telling, withal, how 
■f Callor and Pollux appeared propitious to them 
(for thefe are neceflary attendants on tragedies 
of this kind), or fome other god defeending 
from his car, as the)' do on the J flage, perch- 
ed on the top-maft, or flood at the helm, 
and guided the veflel to fome foft Ihore, where 
it was foon freed from every danger, and the 

efcape from a fluipwreck always cut off their hair as an offer- 
ing to the deities of the fea, who were fuppufed to have 
preferved thesn, probably, becaufe they thought a fe\v 
hairs no improper returns for faving the whole head, or, 
perhaps, for the reafon lligned in the following epigram, 
which we meet with in the Anthologia ; 

xai xai 

Kat crvQiOf Kdi 'lofAoQ 9:|i Beotg 

Btc 7ri?^ytiq xtxapfAUi 

cx -AAXo yu^ vhv 

Which may be thus tranflated, leaving out the names, 

To thole kind gods, who deign’d his life to fpare, 
Lucilius offers up his votive hair ; 

He hopes this little boon they will receive. 

For, in good truth, ’tis all he has to give, 
f Caftor and Pollux Suppofed to be the tutelary deities 
of mariners, who always addreffed their prayers to them 
in times of danger and diffrefs, 

J On the Jlage.’l According to the pradlce of the ancient 
dramatiffs, of calling in fome deity at the end of the play 
to unty the knot, and bring on the cataftrophe, alluded to 
by Horace, 

Nec deus Interiit niii dignus vlndlce nodus* 

paflen- 
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paflengers, favcd by their protefting deity, 
returned to their homes in peace; where they 
tragedize moft abundantly, and relating all’ 
their fufferings, and how, with all their cala- 
mities, they feemed to be peculiarly favoured 
and beloved by the gods. In like manner did 
thefe men f requently entertain me with their do- 
meflic ftorms and tempefts, their three-fold, 
five-fold, aye, and ten-fold waves. Shewing 
how, when they firft fet off, the fea was placid ; 
and afterwards, what difficulties they went 
through in the voyage, from the fait water, 
tbirft, and ficknefs ; how they bulged on rocks, 
Ifaved their veffel, and fwam naked to fhore, 
and in want of every ncLeflary. I obferved, 
liioreovcr, that all this time they feemed pur- 
pofely to conceal many circumftanccs, which 
tin y were afhamed 10 relate, and wifhe d to bury 
in oblivion. But thefe, and a great deal more, 
which I have collcdled on tins fubjedt, I fh:iil 
make no fcruple of imparting to you, my good 
Timocles, as I underftand you have for fome 
time paft had an inclination to enter into this 
courfe of life : for, frequently, when the con- 
verfation turned upon it, and any of the com- 
pany extolled the happinefs of thofe who lived 
with any noble Roman, when he obferved what 
elegant entertainments they partook of, with- 
G 3 out 
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out any expence, lived in fine houfes, travel- 
led with eafe and pleafure, lolled in chariots 
drawn by white horfes, and, with all this, were 
paid well for their company, men who neither 
• fow nor till, and yet enjoy every thing ; how 
often, my friend, have 1 feen you gaping at 
thefc, and fuch like ftories, with your mouth 
wide open to fwallow the bait ! That you may 
not, therefore, lay the blame on me, or fay, 
that when 1 faw you bite at this fig-baited hook, 
I did not endeavour to draw it back before you 
had fwallowed it, but waited till nothing but 
mere force could extradl it, and then fiood ftill, 
and only cried at your misfortune, left, I fay, 
you fhould bring this argument againft me, 
which 1 could not refute, and my filence Ihould 
thus be injurious to you ; I will tell you every 
thing from firft to laft, that you may remem- 
ber there is but one way out of the net, and 
when you have confidered that the hook is 
fharp, and bent withal, and do not find, if you 
try it on your cheek, that it is intolerably pain- 
ful, and hard to draw out, then mark me down 

* Ifilv neither fowf Alluding to that paiTage in 

the OdylTcy, where Homer deferibes the land of Cyclops, 

Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe, or fovT, 

They all their produdts to free nature owe. 

See Pope’s OdylTey, book ix. 1 . 121. 

as 
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as a fool, and as hungry after this bait as your-- 
felf, continue in your refolution, and, if you 
will, gorge down the whole bait like a fea-wolf. 
Though my dilcourfe is dcfigned principally 
for your fervice, it will not be confined to phi- 
lofophers alone, or men of ferious and grave 
profelEons j but extend itfelf to grammarians, 
orators, muficians, all thofe, in fhort, who 
think it not beneath them to become hirelings 
and dependants, under the character of teachers 
and companions. The fame, indeed, is the 
treatment of all ; but when philofophers meet 
with it, it is certainly more reproachful and 
ignominious, as their matters feldom ufe them 
better than they do other men. In the courfe 
of my rerriavks it will appear, that thofe who 
do the injury, and thofe who fuffer it, are 
equally to blame. I fhall, however, remain 
guiltlefs, unlefs truth and freedom are unpar- 
donable. The vulgar herd of fycophants and 
parafites, who have low and little minds, I 
Ihall not attempt to diffuade from this way of 
life, nor would they, indeed, eafily be dittuad- 
ed by me : if fuch do not leave their matters 
after the worft treatment, they are not worthy 
of rcpvehenfion j they are fit for, and deferve 
the ufage which they generally meet with ; 
they, have no other way of employing tbem- 
G 4 felves. 
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felves, and if you take this bufinefs from them, 
they muft remain idle, liftlefs, and fuperfluous 
members of fociety ; nor do I think fuch crea- 
tures fuffcr any thing degrading to them, nor 
are their matters barbarous or tyranical : it is 
only putting the veffel, as we fay, to its 
* proper ufe ; for this they entered into the 
fervice; and to bear every indignity is their 
calling and profeflion. But with regard to thofe 
whom I firft mentioned, the men of liberal edu- 
cation, I cannot behold it without indignation, 
nor help endeavouring, if poflible, to regain 
their liberty. 

It may not be improper, therefore, previ- 
oully to confider the caufes generally attigned 
for embracing this courfc of life, and to fhew 
that they are neither cogent nor fatisfadlory : 
this will at once dettroy their firtt great argu- 
ment in favour of voluntary fervitude. Mott 
men plead poverty, and the want of neceflaries, 
as a fpecious rcafon for thus flying to flicker 
from them, and think it a fuflicient excufe to 
fay, that they endeavour to avoid penury, 
which of all things is the moft oppreflive : then 

* Its proper vfel\ Greek, >( tvs aixtia tuifemtp It in ma- 
tubm immingant : thi* explains the matter to the learned 
reader, the unlearned may eafily guefs the meaning, or, 
if he pleafes, get it confirued for him. 


comes 
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comes in Theognis to back them, who is al- 
ways ready with his, 

f The man, by poverty fubdu’d, &c. 

To which they will add all the terrible things 
that lazy poets have faid about indigence. If I 
could perceive that their poverty was in reality 
removed by thefe means, 1 would not have the 
leaftdifpute with them concerning liberty: but 
lince, as a famous orator fays, their food is 
only like a fick man’s diet, and they remain 
dill in the fame flatc, will it not follow, that 
they are fadly miftaken ? For penury Hill ac- 
companies them i they are always receiving, 
and 3'et never lay by any thing, but, let what 
will be given, expend every farthing on their 
immediate exigencies. Surely it would better 
have become them to find out the means, not 
of thus prolonging poverty, by mere temporary 
relief, but of entirely removing it. As it is, 
they might as well, indeed, * Theognis, take 

your 

-f- The man, fsi’f.] The verfes on poverty, by Theognis, 
from which this is quoted, are ftill extant, and inferted in 
the notes in the original ; but contain only a few common- 
place obfervations, not worthy of much attention. Lucian, 
indeed, feems to have treated them as fuch, and only quotes 
to ridicule them. 

t A famous orator.^ Demofihenes. See the end of the 
third Olynth. 

* fheognis.1 Who fays in his two laft verfes, 


Tifl- 
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your advice, and leap into the deep ocean, 
or hurl rhemfelves down from the deep pr. ci- 
pice ! Moft certain, however, it is, that he who 
is always poor, always begging, and always 
a flave, and yet fancies, all the time, he 's ef- 
caped from poverty, can only be impofing on, 
and deceiving himfelf. 

Some allege that they fhould not be under 
any fear of poverty if they could get their 
bread by labour, like other men ; but that be- 
ing incapable, from age and infirmities, they 
are forced to let ihemfelves out in this man- 
ner. Let us fee, then, whether this be really 
fo, and what reward they have for their la- 
bours, which are at Icaft as great, if not great- 
er, than any other fet of njen whatever. To 
get money without toil, or trouble, would 
doubrlefs be moft defirable ; but this is not the 
cafe here, for it is impoflible to deferibe the toil 
and labour they are obliged to go through in 
conncdlions of this kind, that wear out the 
body and mind, and require a greater ftiare of 
health and fpirits than any other employment. 
We fliall make mention. of thefe when w'ecome 
to enumerate all their diftreflTes. At prefent 

TtOvatveu — 

which means no more than that a man ha4 better be 
than live In poverty. 


it 
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it may fufEce to obferve^ that they are not to 
be credited who make this an excufe for thek 
proftitution : the truth is, and which they never 
confefs, they are drawn into the boufts of the 
great by the flattering hopes of pleafurc, 

•f ftruck with the fight of gold and filver, and 
happy in the enjoyment of fumptuous enter- 
tainments, and dainties of every kind, fwallow- 
ing, in imagination, aa much money as they 
pleafe, and nobody to fl:op their ntouths : thcfe 
are the things that allure, and turn freemen in- 
to flaves : not the want of necefifaries, as they 
aUdge, but a thirft after what is unnecefifary, 
and the affectation of luxury and extravagance. 
Hence it is that their patrons treat them as 
proud miftieffes do their* lovers, juft grant them 
enough to keep up their affeCtion, but with- 
hold the J laft favour, as well knowing that 
paflion is fatiated by enjoyment; they feed him, 
notwithftanding, ftill with hope, left defpair 
fliould entirely damp his ardour, and put an 
end to the attachment : they fmlle, therefore, 

f Greek, iwrttithaytnat, of which Jlruc\ is the 

literal trand ition. This is one of the inftances of the hap- 
py analoj^ between the Greek and Englifh languages, fo j 
tavoiirablc to a iranllator. 

t lafl favout .] fiTai/xaint 0>cflf fiuraitSiynf, fays 

the original, which is extremely elegant, butcould not be 
literally tranilated. 


and 
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and promife, and are always about to do forae- 
thing very greats age in the mean time creeps 
on, and both grow too old either to impart hap- 
pinefs or to receive it; and thus life is fpent 
in nothing but vain hope, and fruitlefs expeft- 
ation. 

For thofe, however, who are fo fond of plea- 
furc, that they will go through every thing in 
purfuit of it, it may not be altogether fo repre- 
henlible if they fubmit to fome indignities, 
though, at the fame time, it is mean and bafe 
to fell themfelves for it, as the pleafure which 
liberty beftows is infinitely fuperinr to every 
other. It may be paidonable, notwithflanding, 
if, after all, they can really get pofleflSon of it : 
but, for the mere hope of thisblefling, to fufFcr 
fo much, is furely the height of madnefs and 
folly. The difficulties which they have to 
llruggle through, they muft. perceive, are ma- 
nifeft and unavoidable ; and what they hoped 
for, never yet has, nor, probably, ever may 
come to pafs. The companions of Ulyfles, 
when they had tafted the fweet * lotus, thought 

* L^tus.l The trees around them all their fruit produce, 
Lotus the name ; divine, ne£tarious juice, 

- — which, whofo taftes, 

Infatiate, riots in the fweet repafts j 
Nor other home, nor other care intends. 

But quits hishoufe, his country, and hisfriendf* 
Pope’s Homer’s Odylley, book ix. 1. loj, 

or 
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of nothing elfc, and negledled all that was right 
and good. Their negligence, perhaps, engag- 
ed as they were in that delightful employment, 
might in fome meafure be excufeable; but 
for a familhed wretch to ftand perpetually by 
another devouring lotus, and yet never offer- 
ing him any, only with the diftant hope, that 
in time he may chance to talle of it ; in the 
mean while, forgetting every thing that is good 
and virtuous, is furely mofl: truly ridiculous, and 
worthy of Homeric ftrifture. 

For this, or fomething like this, it is that fo 
many give themfelves up to the rich and great, 
to be treated as they think proper. Some, 
indeed, whom, perhaps, you will fay, I fhould 
have mentioned, do it merely for the honour 
and glory of keeping company with the rich, 
the noble, and the well-dicTed: there are, who 
imagine , this denotes fomething grand, and 
above the vulgar call ; though, for my own part, 
I would not affociate with a king, merely be- 
caufe he was fo, unlefs fome advantage refulted 
to me from it. 

Having thus traced the caufe, let us now 
confider, firft, the miferies which they undergo, 
before they are admitted into this fociety ; in 
the next place, what happens to them when 

they 
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they are there, and laftly,' what, after all, is the 
cataftrophe of the drama. 

And firft, then, there muft be a great deal 
of running backwards and forwards, and wait- 
ing. at the doors j you niuft rife early, flay a 
long time, bear much, mull; be Ihut out, per- 
haps, or called impertinent by a blundering 
• Syrian porter, or an African nomenclator, 
whom you muft take care to fee well, that they 
may not forget to give in your name ; you muft 
drefs )ourfclf, withal, beyond your circum- 
ftances, according to the rank of your patron, and 
chufe fuch colours for your cloaths as are moft 
agreeable to him, for fear he Ihould be affront- 
ed when he fees you : then be furc you fol- 
low him clofe, or rather pulhed on by his Haves, 
join his train, walk before him, and make a 
part of his pompous attendance ; and, after all, 
perhaps, for feveral days he may never fo much 
as look upon you : if, at laft, you are fo hap- 
py as to be feen by him, if he Ihould call to 

^ "Syrian porter^'] The great men of Rome, at that time, 
we may fuppofe, kept Syrian poitcrs at their doors, as we, 
not long fince, ufed to employ Swifs in that office. What 
Lucian calls the was probably another kind of 

fervant, who, like our footmen, announced the company as 
they came in. The appointing blundering foreigners to 
this employment was thought, as amongd; us, a mark of 
dtftln^on amongft their nobility, who Were, in many of 
their cuilomS| almofi as proud and ridiculous as our own* 

you. 
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you, and aik you a queftion, any thing, per- 
haps, that comes uppermoft, then your head 
turns round, you fweat and tremble, and all 
that are by laugh at your confulion. If he aiks 
you who was king of the Greeks, you anfwer, 
they had a thoufand fhips ; this the good-na- 
tured will call modefty, the bold and impudent 
will llyle it timidity, and the malevolent will 
attribute it to your ignorance : whilft you your- 
felf, finding, for the firft time, how dangerous 
it is to be over-complaifant, take your leave, 
hl!artily alhamed of your foolilh diffidence. 
When, at length, after you 

Long fleeplefs night in heavy arms have Hood, 

And fweat laborious days in dud and blood, 

as the f poet fays, though not fighting for 
fair Helen, or Priam’s Troy, but in hopes of 
getting five farthings, by the affifiance of for- 
tune, or fome tragedy god, you come to the 
trial, and to be examined whether you are a 
man of letters ; for the rich and great are fond 
of this kind of bufinefs, as it redounds to'their 
honour. Then begins the affair to appear of the 
urmoft confequence to you, as if your very life 
and being were concerned in the determination. 
It is, indeed, a moft ferious matter ; for if you 

+ As the fort .See Aehillcs* fpetoh, in the ninth 
book of the Iliad. 
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are rejeded as unworthy by your firft patron, 
you can never be received by another. Your 
mind, therefore, muft be diilrad:ed, and torn 
to pieces, partly from the envy you bear to 
thofc who are examined with you (for we will 
fuppofe many others in the fame lituation), and 
partly from your fear of not acquitting yourfelf 
fo well as you might have done ; then arife 
hopes and fears in abundance, and you rivet 
your eyes upon him : if he feems to diflike 
what you fay, you look upon yourfelf as un- 
done ; but if he liftens with a gracious fmife, 
your hopes are taifed, and you arc mightily re- 
joiced. In the mean time, it is very probable, 
you may meet with enemies, that will traduce 
and fend out their * arrows againfl; you in fe- 
cret ; fomc man with a long beard and white 
hair lhall be fought for, and afked if he knows 
of any thing particular, and there will always 
be found others that will give him credit. 
Then all your paft life muft be carefully enquir- 
ed into ; and if any of your good neighbours, 
either incited ,by envy, or who has received 
fome flight affront from you, lhall fay you arc 
a pathic, or adulterer, he lhall be called a 

* Tie/r arrffwi,] Greek, « ro^aim. The fame me- 
taphor is made ufe of by the “ They 0ioot out 

their arrows, even bitter words.** 


witnefs 
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^ witnefs from the court of Jove : but if, on the 
other hand, all unite to praife and recommend 
you, then they arc looked upon as very doubt- 
ful evidence, or falfe and corrupted : you muft 
be very fortunate, indeed, and meet with no op- 
polition, if you fuccced. We will fuppofe 
then, that every thing goes right, that the great 
man approves your fpeech, and that his moft 
refpedled friends, whofe opinion he always 
takes on thefe occafions, do not endeavour to 
fet him againft youj that his wife likes, that 
his fteward and boufe-keeper do not oppbfe you, 
that no body finds fault with your life'and nran- 
ners, but that every thing is expiated and aton- 
ed for. At length then, happieft as thou art 
of men, thou haft conquered, thou art crowd- 
ed at the J Olympic games, or rather, as I may 
fay, thou haft taken Babylon, and the tower 
of Sardis is furrcndcrcd to thee : tbouihalr pof- 
fefs the Amalthaean horn, and drink the milk 

•f A ‘ivitne/s, fs’r.] This was a kind of proverbial es- 
preflion, to fignify a lirong and inconteftlble evidence. 
The ex Jovis tabulls teflis, is nientioaed by Erafinus in hi* 
I'a'ceniia, 

% Ofymfic games. ^ The conquerors at the Olympic games 
were crowned with a garland of the facred olive, were 
publicly applauded, had ftatucs ereded at the expence of 
the community ,f, and h^sours of ^Very kind paid to them 
by their.countrymen an^ friends. See Well's Diflertation 
on the Olympic Games, fc«ft. *vir ' 
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of birds : for the labours thou haft gone through, 
what rewards fliould’ft thou not inherit f not of 
leaves alone Ihoald be thy garland : no fmall 
or contemptible prefents art thou entitled to, 
fuch as no doubt ihould be paid without tiilE- 
culty, and whenever you ftand in need of them, 
befides honours and dignities above the vulgar ; 
now you may exped: relief from all your toils 
and labours, your dirty walks, and waitings ; 
the happinefs which you wilhed for, of ftretch- 
ing your feet, and fleeping at your safe, do- 
ing nothing but what you at firft agreed to do, 
and which alone you were hired to perform. 
Nor for this, Timocles, would it be any great 
hardftiip to bear on your ihoulders a light and 
eafy yoke, and what is more, a golden one too ; 
but the truth is, a great deal is ftill behind, and, 
indeedj every thing : for, even when you are 
got into the family, there are a thoufand cir- 
cumftances highly difguftful to the free mind. 
Confider within yourfelf, whilft I recount them, 
whether they are fuch as can be borne by any 
ftian of liberal education. 

I will begin then with the firft fupper you 
are invited to, a fpecimeh of what is to follow. 
An upper fervant is difpatched to delire your 
company ; whom, that you may appear gen- 
teel, you muft tip with at leaft three drach- 
mas: 
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this : he Will fcem at firft to be Very angry, 
and cry out, what from you, Sir ! by no meads* 
till at laft he fuffers himfelf to be oVer-per- 
fuaded, and leaves you with a broad grin. Then 
you put on your new cloaths, and being 
walhed and drefled in the beft manner, fet 
out, afraid, perhaps, all the while that you 
ihould get there firft ; for that would be an 
indecorum, as coming laft is a mark of pride ; 
carefully, therefore, obferving the true medi- 
um, you nick the exadt time, are ufhered in* 
and defired to fit down on the great man’s right 
hand, and cloffc to two of your old acquaint- 
ance. And now, as if you had got into the 
palace of Jupiter, you begin to flare and won- 
der at every thing you, for it all ap- 

pears new and ftranflBtthe family fix their 
eyes upon you, and thd company watch your 
every aftion } the great man himfelf is not un- 
obfervant of it, for he has already told the 
fervants to mark how you behave towards his 
wife and children, and whether you frequently 
call your c) es upon, and admire them. The 
attendants laugh at your confufion, and con- 
clude, from the aukwardnefs of your behavi- 
our, that you feldom fup^ out* or rather* in- 
deed, that you never had a napkin laid for you 
before. You muft confequcntly, therefore, be 
Ha ia 
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inapanjck, afraid, if you are ever fo 'dry, to 
afk for the cup, left they ftiould call you a 
wine-bibber ; and when fruit of every kind is 
placed before you, ferved up in its proper form 
and order, you are at a lofs which to touch 
firft : then you have nothing to do but look 
ftily upon your next neighbour, whom you muft 
take care to imitate, and learn of him the whole 
ceremony of a great fupper. Stiuck wjth won- 
der at every thing about you, you are ftill per- 
plexed and uncafy, envying the great man’s 
condition, with all his riches and fine things, 
and lamenting your own ; then, perhaps, com- 
forting yourfclf with the profpedl of future 
happinefs in life, and the hope of participating 
his felicity ; for you«^jjtte(3: thefc Dionyfia will 
laft for ever. The IlHp withal, who wait at 
table, give you a flattering pidturc of the life 
you are to lead, and you cry out with Homer, 

* No wonder fuch cceledial charms, 

Sbou’d fet th’ ambitious world in arms. 

I would do and fuffer many things for fuch a re- 
ward. Then comes the libation to friendfhipj 
fomebody takes a great cup and drinks to the 
preceptor, the matter, or by whatever name 
they think proper to^diftinguilh you ; you take 

* tJt vjonder, The wolds of the old men on feeing 
the beavrteous Helen, bee Ilomer’t Iliad, book iii. d. 156. 

anothetj 
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another, and not knowing how to return the 
compliment, are laughed at for an ignoramus;. 
By thisj notvvithflanding, you gain the envy 
of your old friends and acquaintance, and thusi 
at your very firft fetting ofl', offend a number 
of people, who are all angry that a new gueft 
fhould be preferred to them, who have worn 
out fo many years in the fervice. This alone, 
will they fay, was wanting to crown our mis- 
fortunes : that we ihould be fet afide for one 
who is juft come into the houfe. But Rome, 
fiys one, is open to none but thefe Greeks ; and 
what is it they fo much excel us in ? Of 
vvhat mighty fervice are their miferable fpeeches ? 
Do not you fee, fays another, how much he 
drinks, and devours every thing before him, 
an aukward -f- hungry fellow, who never thinks 
he has enough of white bread, pheafaats, and 
Numidian herft, and will fcarce leave us fo much 
as the bones to pick. Be quiet, you fools, fays 
a fourth, in four or five days you will fee him 
as miferable as yourfelvQS ; at prefent, indeed, 
like a new Ihoe, he is in fome efleem and taken 
care of, but when he is worn out and full of 
dirt, he may lay under the bed, worm-eaten like 
us. Thus will they be perpetually prating, and 

f Hungry feUaw.l Grseculus efuriens. See Juv. 

H 3 fome 
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fome of them, perhaps, laying up a ftock of 
flill feverer calumny againft you. 

The whole feaft, therefore, may be called 
your’s, as all the converfation is about \ ou ; and 
now, drinking more than you are ufed to, of 
light thin wine, you arc very ill with it : to 
get up before the reft of the company would 
be rude, and yet to ftay longer is hardly fefe. 
The drinking goes on, one ftory fucceeds to, 
jind one entertainment comes on the back of 
another ; in the mean while you fuffer no fmall 
vneaftnefs ; neither able to fee any thing that 
goes forward, or to hear the young men fing 
9 nd playj commend, however, you muft, 
though you are wiftiing all the time that an 
earthquake would ihake the room, or an alarm 
of fire frighten the company, and break up the 
entertainment. 

Such, my friend, is your firft fwcet fupper. 
For my own part, I ftiould prefer an onion and 
fait, with the liberty to eat it when, and juft 
as much of it as 1 pleafed ; for, not to mem ion 
the diforders of the head and ftomach which ge- 
nerally follows a debauch of thU kind, you are 
to meet the day after to fettle your falary, and 
tire time pf receiving it j two or three friends 
pre called together, you are delircd to fit dpwn, 
pn4 the great man begins \ “ you faw yefterday 
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In what manner I live, that there is no form 
and parade in my houfe, nothing ^ grand or 
fuperb, but all plain and fimple ; and I would 
have you to underftand that you are to look up- 
on every thing here as belonging equally to us 
both : abfurd, indeed, to the laft degree would 
it be, when I repofe my whole mind, that great- 
eft of all trufts, on you ; when I commit to 
you the care of my children (if he has any), to 
refufe you any thing elfe; I know your mode- 
ration ; know that happy difpofition of your’s, 
which is always its own beft reward, and am fa- 
tisfied, that you did not come to live with me 
from any motives of felf-intcreft, but for the 
lake of my friendlhip, and the regard which 
every body will have for you on that account : 
lince, however, a certain fum muft be agreed 
on, let it be fixed ; you lhall name it yourfelf, 
if you pjeafe ; but reftiember, my friend, the 
prefents which you may expeft from me on 
the annual feftivals, which, however, we deter- 
mine this point, lhall never be forgotten ; you 
will obfcrve this, and proportion your demand 
accordingly : but you fcholars, I know, are fu*-* 
perior to all pecuniary confiderations.” 

* Nothing grand."] The original fays, a, r^yuhrra, not 
pompous, or tragedy -like. The cxprcffon is ftrong and 
remarkable, but would not admit of a literal tranllation. 

H 4 Thcfc 
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Thefe fine fpeeches feed you with hope, and 
you arc foon brought over : you that but a lit- 
tle before had dreamed of a thoufand talents, 
whole acres, and houfes, begin to difcover a 
little parfimony; you flatter vourlclf, however, 
with his promifes, and fuppofe he muft have 
been in earneft when he talked of all things 
being in common between you : little think- 
ing that fuch things as thefe 

• Juft touch the lips, but never wet the tongue. 

At length, out of modefty, you fubmit it to 
him : he will deny, perhaps, that he faid any 
fuch thing, and refer it to feme friend who was 
prefent, defiring him to name a middle price, 
fuch as can reafonably be afldrdcd by him who 
has a great many other expencesupon him, and, 
at the fame time, luch as may not be unworthy 
of your acceptance. Then flops in an old ac- 
quaintance, inured to flattery from his youth 
upwards ; ‘ how happy may you efteem } our- 
felf, cries he, to light on fuch an offer imme- 
diately, which fo many have, been long wifh- 
ing for, to be thought worthy of fuch a table, 
|ind fuch a connedtion, to be admitted into one 

* 7 “fi touch the Ups, Cite.] From this line in Homer, 

Labra rigalTe quldem, non humetSirafle palatum. 

See II. X'. I. 495. Pope ha? omitted it In his tranflarlon, 

of 
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of the firft houfes in the' Roman empire ! it is 
a happincfs, if you know how to prize it as 
fuch, beyond the talents of Croefus, or the trea- 
fures of Midas, when I know fo many men of 
the beft families who would be proud of living 
with him, and being called his friend and com- 
panion, merely for the honour of it ; I can- 
not find words to exprefs your good fortune ; 
when, over and above this happinefs, you are, 
withal, to receive a falary for it ; I cannot but 
think, therefore, unlefs you are of all men the 
moft unreafonable, that you will be very well 
fafisfied with’ — — and here he mentions fome 
pahiy fum, very inconfiderable, at leafi; in pro- 
poition to your expedtations. Now, however, 
you muft make the beft of it, for you are caught 
in the net, and there is no getting out again. 
You take the bridle in, and Ihut your mouth 
quietly, fubmitting patiently to your rider, who 
will not draw the bit tight, nor fpur you hard, 
until you are grown quite tame. 

Folks abroad, in the mean time, will envy 
you, feeing you have got pofleflion, and have 
free egrefs and regrefs, without let or mo- 
Jeftation; though you may, ‘ perhaps, fee no 
reafon yourfelf why they Ihould think you fo 
happy, you are ftill, however, agreeably de- 
ceived, and imagine that things will go better 

for 
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for the future : but the direft contrary of what 
you expedted conies to pafs ; it is • Mandra- 
bulus’ bufinefs, as the old adage fays, it growii 
iefs and lefs every day, and all goes backwards. 

At length, by degrees, through a kind of 
glimmering light, you begin to perceive that 
all your golden hopes were nothing but water- 
bubbles, and your labours and miferies but too 
real, inevitable, and perpetual. And what, you 
will fay, are they ? I fee nothing in all this fo 
mifcrable or laborious. I will tell you, my 
friend, what there is ; attend to me, and you 
fliall hear, not only what there is in it fo labo- 
rious, but how bafe alfo, mean, and fervile is 
the employment. 

And firft, remember, that from this time you 
are no longer free or noble. Your liberty, your 
name, and family, were all left behind, the 
moment you entered thofe doors as a voluntary 
Have. On fuch mean and degrading bufinefs 
freedom would never deign to accompany you. 

* MandrahulusJ] This was a kind of proverbial ex» 
pteffion, ufually applied to perfons or things growing by 
degrees wotfe and worfcy and is faid to have derived its 
original from one Mandrabulus of Samos, who, havin^j 
found a confiderable treafure, thought it his duty to of- 
fer up an annual facrifice to Juno. The firft year, it feems, 
he gave her a golden fheep, the fccond only a filver, and 
the third a brafs one. The proverb, we fee on the expla- 
»atio4 of it, lyas happily ap|>lied. 


A Have 
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A flave however you deteft that name, you are, 
and muft be ; not of one, but of many, and 
muft bend your neck to the yoke from morning 
to evening for pahry wages. And as you were 
not brought up to flavery, but learned the habit 
late in life, and voluntarily ofFtred yourfelf 
when at years of maturity, you will be no 
great favourite of your mafter’s, nor -held in 
any degree of eftimatlon by him ; for the re- 
membrance of former freedom fpotls you for a 
flave, and renders you incapable of performing, 
as you ought, the offices of one. A flave, how- 
ever, you certainly are, though not the fon of 
-j' Pyrrhias or Zopyrion ; nor fold, like Bithy- 
nians, by public audtion ; for if, when the day 
of payment comes, you hold out your hand, 
like other fervants, and take what you can get, 
you are to all intents and purpofes a hired flave : 
there wants no crier to put up to fale the man 
who fells himfelf, and who, for a long time, 
has been in fearch of a mailer. 

Mean wretch ! (for fo I muil call' the -man 
who pretends to be a philofopher) ; if a pirate 
had fold thee, thou would’ft have lamented thy 
loft freedom as the worft of calamities ; if by 
Violence thou had ft been taken away and car- 
ried into flavery, thou wouldft have raved, com- 

^ Pyrrbiaf -w Zo^rion,'^ See the notes on Timon. 

> 




pkined, appealed to the laws, and called heaven 
and earth to witnefs the indignity ; and yet with 
all thy virtue and wifdom, even at an age when, 
if thou hadft been born a flave, it would have 
been time to look forward towards liberty, thou 
couldft fell th3’felf for a few pence ; regardlefs 
pf all that the noble . Plato, Chrylippus, and 
Ariflotie had faid in praife of liberty, and againft 
fbameful fervitude : are not you afihamed to 
herd with parafites, and rafcals ; to be feen 
amongft Romans, the only one, perhaps, in a 
foreign garb, talking bald Latin, and frequent- 
ing noify feafts, with crouds of men of bad cha- 
racters ? At. thefe entertainments j^ou praife 
without judgment, drink more than )'ou can 
bear, and then, roufed by the bell, before your 
lleep is half our, rife up early, run about from 
place to place, without wiping off the dirt of 
yefterday from your fhocs. Was there no pulfe, 
no wbolefome herbs, no fountains of living wa- 
ters left, that you Ihould be driven to this ne- 
cef^ty ? But.it is plain you do not chufe pulfe 
and water ; dainties, fweet-meats, and feented 
wines are more alluring : thefe muft be paid 
for fpme way. or other; the collar, therefore, 
is put about your neck, and, like a monkey, 
you are Ihewn for diverfion ; and, in the mean 
time, you comfort yourfelf that you can de- 
vour 
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vour as many figs as you plj^fe ; whilft liberty, 
and her attendant virtues, are buried in oblivion. 

But the lofs of your freedom is not the worfl: 
of this bufinefs; if that were all it might "be 
borne ; for the labour, you will fay, is not the 
fame as that of common fervants. And yet, let 
us examine w'hcther your ta/k is .not harder 
than ^ Dromo’s or Tibius’s : that learning and 
knowlege, which, he fays, induced him to make 
choice of you, he has in fadt no notion of, nor 
docs he trouble himfelf about it. What, in- 
deed, as the -f" piovcrb fays, has the afs to do 
with a lyre ? and yet how many there are who 
pretend to figh for the wifdom of Homer, the 
gravity of Demofthenes, the magnanimity of 
Plato ! though, fetring afide their riches, there 
is nothing valuable about them, as their minds 
are full of nothing but pride, ignorance, ill- 
nature, and extravagance : he wants you nor, 
therefore, for your learning or knowlege, but 
becaufe you have got a long beard, and a ve- 
nerable afpedf, and wear a Grecian habit; be- 
caufe you are known to be a grammarian, a 
philofopher, or an orator; be likes to have a 
man of your charadter in his train, for then he 

• Dromons )or T The common names of llives. 

t Proverb Afinus ad Lyram, See Erafmus in 

Ada|;Io* 
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may be thought fond of Grecian literature him* 
fclf, and an admirer of thofe doArines which 
it inculcates. What is this then, after all, 
but to let out your beard and cloak for a few 
fine fpeeches ! You mull: always be feen with 
him, and can never ftay behind, never quit your 
poft, but be conftantly at hand to perform 
your duty. He, perhaps, will condefeend to 
throw his arm round, and joke familiarly with 
you, to Ihew the woild that, even whilft he is 
Walking the ftreets, he is not forgetful of the 
Mufes, but employs every leifure minute to the 
beft advantage. You, trudging along, fonie- 
times faftcr, and fometimes flower, through 
rough ways, up hill and down (for fuch, you 
know, our city is), come in at laft fweating 
and out of breath, and whilft he is chattering 
with fome friend within doors, you ftand with* 
out ; there is no plac to fit down in, and, hav- 
ing nothing elfe to do, take out a book to di- 
vert yourfelf ; at length, after palling the day 
without meat or drink, about midnight you get 
a little fupper, not refpetSlcd or attended as 
you were at firft, but drove up into fome cor- 
ner, to make room for a new gueft, gnawing 
your bone, like a dog, behind, or content 
with a dry leaf of mallow ; if thofe who were 
ferved before you chance to leave any behind 

them : 
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them; nor is this all the indignity you may fuf- 
fcr ; for not an egg will they let you have to 
yourfelf ; you muft not pretend to like what 
ftrangers are fond of, for that would be im- 
pudence in you ; nor to expcft the fame fine 
birds as they have, plump and crammed ; half 
a chicken, or a dry pigeon may ferve you ; 
which is, no doubt, the higheft affront they 
can put upon you : but it often happens that 
if there is a fcarcity, and a new gueft comes 
in, the fervant takes away what he had put be- 
fore you, and carries it to. him, whifpering, 
perhaps, in your ear, “ you are one of the fa- 
mily.” If a flag, or a fucking pig comes to 
table, you muft depend on the mercy of a kind 
carver, or turn * Prometheus, and help your- 
felf to fome bones well-covered with fat ; for 
your next neighbour who fits above you, there 
is always a plate ready as long as he chufes 
to eat, though nobody will help you to one : 
who, that had but the fpirit of a deer, could 
tamely bear this ? But another thing, which I 
have not yet mentioned is, that whilft every 
body elfe is drinking good old wine, you muft; 
fwallow that which is thick and good for no- 
thing ; you take care, therefore, to drink out of 
gold or filver, that it may not be known, by 

* Frtmetbcui.l See note on Lucian’s Prometheus. 

the 
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the colour of your liquor, of how little confe- 
quence you are in fuch company ; but even of 
this fluff you are not at liberty to drink as much 
as you pleafe ; for it often happens that when 
you call for it, the * boy will pretend he never 
heard you. 

This, and more than this, every thing, in 
' Ihort, mull hurt you ; but, above all, when 
the fiddler, the dancing mafter, and the little 
Alexandrian with his love-fongs, is preferred be- 
fore you ; for you mufl never expedl to be held 
in equal efteem with thefe tempting minions : 
■you have nothing to do, therefore, but to hide 
yourfelf in a corner, lament your fate, and ac- 
cufe cruel fortune for denying you fuch allure- 
ments. How you wifh now that you were a 
writer of love verfes, or even that you could 
fing thofe of others, when you fee how much 
thefe talents are prized ! you might fland your 

* Theloy, fsfe.] This is painting from nature, which is 
the fame In all times and places, I was myfelf, not long 
fince, at a great man’s table, and in company with an un- 
happy female dependant on the family, one Mrs. Gibbons, 
(for that name will ferve the reader as well as her real one) 
who not having been taken notice of in the hob and nob 
i*ound, took the liberty to fignify her inclinations, juft by 
faying in a low voice to the ferrant as he palTed by her, f 
wiih I had a glafs of wine, John : to which John very coolly 
replied (but without helping her to one), I wifh yov| had, 
Mrs. Gibbons. 
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ground if you were only a conjurer, er fortune- 
teller, who promifes eftates, riches, and em- 
pires : for thefe you fee are admitted into the 
friendftiip of the great, and rewarded with ho- 
nours and dignities ; but for all this you are 
totally unqualified : you muft of neceflity, there- 
fore, be degraded, and weep your wretched 
condition in filence and forrow. If it Ihould 
be whifpered that you are the only one who did 
not join in applauding your miftrefs’ finger, or 
dancer, let me tell you, you are in no fmall 
danger : you muft learn to roar like an old frog, 
till you are hoarfe, and take care that you lead 
up the chorus ; for w]j|en every body elfe is fi- 
Jent, to throw in a ftudied eulogium, will Ihew 
your Ikill in adulation ; and yet to be crowned 
and anointed, and at the fame tittle have nei- 
ther vidluals nor drink, is truly ridiculous. You 
are like the monument of a perfon lately dead, 
which the relations drefs up, and pour oint- 
ments upon, whilft they eat the meat, and 
drink the wine thcmfelves. Add to all this, 
that if your patron be jealous, his wife young, 
or his children handfome, if Venus and the 
Graces have not utterly renounced you, there 
may be no fmall danger. The great have al- 
ways a number of cars and eyes about them ; 
eyes that fometimes fee, not only what is real 

YoJ** II. 1 done 
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done, but what they would have it thought 
you do ; when you fit at table, therefore, you 
muft look down, as the Perfians do, for fear 
one of the eunuchs ftiould obferve your glances, 
and another, perhaps, reprove you for gazing 
where you ought not. 

At lengrh you leave the feaft, and go to bed, 
from whence roufed at the cock-crowing, you 
get up, , and cry out, what a poor milcrable 
wretch am I! doomed thus to quit my old 
companions, and employments, that fweet fieep, 
which I could indulge in as long as I pleafed, 
my free and uncontroled walks ! plunged my- 
felf into this gulph of mifery 1 good gods ! and 
for what ? where is the noble reward 1 expefted ? 
might not I have gained much more' than this, 
and ftill kept my freedom and my happinefs? 
Like the * lion, as they fay, bound by a thread, 
I am dragged up and down j and, which is ftill 
more dreadful, gain no charadler, and conciliate 
no atfeftion. ’ I am aukward and ridiculous in 
the bufinefs, efpecialiy when compared to rhofe 
who make an art of it; befides, 1 am an ungra- 

* Like the lien, £^r.] Alludiag, perhaps, to the ftory 
of Androclus, told by ^lian and ofhprs, Poilea, fays 
Gellius, videbamus Androclum et Iconem loro tenui re- 
Tthflum, urbe tola circum .tabernas ire, &c. It paiTed, 
probably, from this dory into a proverbial czpredion.M 
Leo cordula vinetus— ~See Erafm. Paroemio, 
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cious and unacceptable companion, and cannot 
ralfe a laugh ; I perceive 1 am often troublefome, 
and even more fo, when I ftrive to be more than 
ordinarily pleafatit and facetious, then I appear 
moft difguftful, nor do I believe I ftiould ever 
make myfelf agreeable to him; for if Ipreferve 
my. gravity, I feem furly and morofe, and he 
can fcarce bear my company ; arid if I harmo- 
nize my face into fmiles and complacency, he 
laughs at and defpifes jpie : it is juft like a per- 
fon a&ing comedy with a + tragic malk on. 
At prefent I live only for others ; the time, 
I hope, will come, when I (ball live in a very 
different manner, and for myfelf atone. 

In the midft of thefe reflexions, the bell rings, 
and you muft return to your old courfe, go of 
errands, run about, or ftand ftill, as you are 
bid, taking care always to J oil your knees and 
thighs beforehand, that you may be ready for 
the lifts; mean time the way of livirig, fo dif- 
ferent from what you w'ere ufed to, the watch- 
ings, fatigue, and toil you undergo, foon wear 

+ j 1 tragic For an account of the ancient maUcs, 

(ee Hedelin, and the Diflertation on the Ancient Theatre, 
prefixed to my tranilation of Sophocles. 

0/7.] AJluding'to the cuftom of the combatants in th« 
Palxllra, who always prep^d for the gyranaflic exercifes 
by rubbing their limbs with oil. The paralite dependant- 
eonfines It to the knees for a very obvious reafon. 

I 2 


you 
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you out, bring on a confumption, fliortnefs of 
breath, pains in the bowels, or, perhaps, § a fine 
gout: you fttll hold out, however, till bed- 
time, when you go to reft : but even that relief 
is often denied you ; for your diforder, they 
will fay, is only a pretence, and to avoid doing 
your duty ; with all this you grow pale, and 
look like a man juft at the point of death. 

Such is your town life. When you go jour- 
nies into the country, wly^b often happens, you 
will meet with more difficulties. Amongft 
others, if it rains ever fo hard, you muft come 
laft (for that is your place), and wait for the 
carriage, and, perhaps, if there is no room 
there, muft be fluffed in with the cook and 
your lady’s chambermaid in the litter, w'ith hard- 
ly ftraw enough to keep you warm. 

• And here I cannot help relating what Thef- 
mopolis the Stoic philofopher told me once hap- 
pened to him, and, ridiculous as it is, may not 

§ A fine gnut^ Lucian lays, Tii» which 

the Latin tranliator renders, prxclarain podagrum, the 
famous gout. 

* And here, lAc. ] This ftory of the lap.dog, which is 
an excellent one, has greatly the air of a modern tale, and 
feems fo correfpondent with the prefent talle and manners, 
that wfr can hardly bring ourfclves to conlider it as told by 
Lucian fo many years ago; lean, nbtwithlianding, alfure 
ray readm that it is faithfully, aud almoft literally, tranllat- 
od from him. 


im- 
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improbably happen to others alfo. He lived 
fome time in the houfe of a very rich and deli- 
cate lady; and one day, when they went abroad 
together, it fell out that a certain minion, with 
a fmooth-lhaved chin, and all over perfumes, 
who, we may fuppofe, was in high favour with 
the lady, was ordered to take his place next 
to our philolbpber : his name I think he told 
me was Chclidonius. What a fetting out was 
this ! Think only of a furly old fellow with a 
long beard, for you know Thefmopolis had 
a moft venerable one, fitting clofe by a crea- 
ture with painted Cheeks, fwimmingeyes, and a 
neck reclined on one fide, plucking out the 
fmall featliers, of his beard ; if they had per- 
mitted him he would have worn a hood and 
fcarf, and there would he fit finging loofe 
fongs all the way, and even,; if they had not 
prevented him, would have danced in the car- 
riage ; thefe were fome of his misfortunes, but 
now comes another worfe than all. T!icfivic>- 
]>olis, cries the lady, -will you ^rant me one 
favour ? it is a great one indeed, but I know 
you will not deny it me : he promifes, as you 
•may fuppofe, to do every thing : it is only this, 
fays fire, for I know you are good-natured, care- 
ful, and of a loving difpofition, only take my 
little dog, Myrrhina, your old acquaintance 
1 3 into 
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Into the. chariot with you, and take care of her, 
for ihe is ill and juft ready to pup, and thofe abo- 
minable careleis fervants will give themfelves 
no trouble even about me, much lefs about her; 
during the whole journey, be affured, therefore, 
you will confer no fmall obligation on me, by 
preferving my fweet dbg, which I value fo 
much. To this petition, fo ftrongly urged, and 
aimoft with tears in her eyes, Thefmopolis could 
not but' con font : it was ridiculous enough to 
fee the little animal peeping out of the philo- 
fopher’s cloak, juft-under bis beard, and every 
now and then befprinkling him (which by the 
by he did not mention to me himfelf), then 
yelping with a little lharp voice,, as thofe dogs 
of Melita generally do, and licking his chin, 
allured, perhaps, by the fmell of yefterday’s 
broth upon it : upon which the minion, who is 
fometimes happy in his jokes upon the com- 
pany, when he came to Thefmopolis obferved, 
not unwittily, that from a Stoic he w-as turn- 
ed into a * Cynic philofopber. I have been 
told fince, that the dog pupp’d in Thefmopolis’ 
cloak. 

Thus it is that the great treat, or rather mal- 
treat their dependants, whom by degrees, they 

* Alluding to the appeilation of dog, generally 

ta the fiiUowers of Piogenes. 

render 
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render quite tame, and patient under every in- 
dignity. I knew a rhetorician who was or- 
dered by bis patron to declaim at fupper, 
which he did, not fuperficially, but handfomely, 
and in a moft etegant manner ; they praifcd 
him mod abundantly, and faid he harangued 
not by water but by wine, not by the hour but 
by the calk : it was reported he had two hun- 
dred drachmas for it : in this, perhaps, there 
may be no great harm; but if your patron chance 
to be a poet, or an hiftorian, who will be re- 
peating his works all dinner time,, then muft 
3 'QU burft your fides with laughing, praife, and 
'admire, and invent every day new modes of flat- 
tery. Some there are too who value themfelves 
on their beauty, thefe you muft be fure to call 
Hyacinthus, and Adonis, though they have 
pofes an ell long; and if you do not extol them, 
you will be fcut to -j- Dionyfius’ piifon for en- 
vious traitors. The rich are always learned 
and eloquent, and though they commit fole- 
cifms ever fo often, all they fay is full of At- 
tic fait, and the honey of Hymettus, and a law 
ihould be made to oblige every body to fpcak 
like them for the future. 

f Dhuyjtus' frifin,'] A dungeon at Syracufe, built by 
Dionyfius for the 'reception of ftatc prifoners. Philoxe- 
pus the poet was confined in it by the tyrant, for not praif- 
ing bis bad verles. See Cicero’s Oration againlt Verres. * 

1 4 From 
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From men, perhaps, this may be borne with, 
but it is (till worfe when we come to the wo- 
men ; for thefe too affe£t to have fcholars and 
men of literature about them, who arc hired to 
attend, and go along with them in their car- 
riages; amongft their other accomplilhments, 
they efteem it a principal thing to be called 
learned and philofophical, and will make verfes 
little inferior to Sappho ! for this purpofe they 
procure rhetorician^ grammarians; and philo- 
fophers, and with thefe all their leifure hours 
are fpent. It often happens that whilft the phi- 
lofopher is' reading, the * maid brings a letter 
from the gallant, the lefture upon wifdom and 
chaftity Hands flill till the lady has anfwered 
the epiftle, and then they return to it with all 
poffible expedition ; when at laft, after a con- 
fiderable length of time, a prefent is made you, 
at the -f- Saturnalia, or Panathenaica, of a 
half-worn-out robe. Then a moft grand and 

* T/je mai^.1 The Greeks fay i Abra fignifies a 

maid, as Dromo, Xanthias, &c. is ufed for any man-fer- 
vant. In Prior’s Solomon, the hand maid is called Abra, 
And when I call’d another, Abra came,- 
•f Tke Saturnalia,'] See the notes on Lucian’s Safumalia. 
J Panathenaica.] A grand Atfaen'iau feftival in honour of 
Minerva, celebrated once in five years, and accompanied by 
a number of rites and ceremonies. For a full account of 
which refer my readers to Potter’s Antiquities, vol. i. p. 
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pompous ceremony begins : the firfl: man who 
beard his mafter, whilft he was doubting whe- 
ther he fhould give it you or not, runs before 
to give you notice, and muft not go back with- 
out a good fee; in the morning ten or a dozen 
come to bring it you, and every one boafls how 
much he has faid in your favour, how warmly 
he enforced it, and how he chofe the beft he 
could for you ; all thefe muft be paid for their 
trouble, and will grumble, moreover, that you 
did not give them more. 

If your reward is in money, you will be paid 
by little and little, perhaps two or three oboli 
a time; and if you alk for it, you are trouble- 
fome and impertinent : 3'ou muft beg, pray, 
and flatter ; pay your court to the fteward too, 
for this is another fpecies of adulation which 
you muft fubmit to, nor muft his intimate friend 
and counfellor be negledled : and after all, the 
whole, perhaps, when you have received it, 
is due to the taylor, the ihoemaker, or the phy- 
fician. Surely § gifts like thefe are no gifts, 
and of very little fervice. In the mean time, 
fome lie is raifed againft you to your patron, 
who is ready to believe every thing ; he per- 
ceives now that you are worn out by perpetual 

$ Gifti-l mitifx hifa, me oms-ifME. 

Sec the Ajax of Sophocles. 

toils. 
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toils, perform your duty but lamely, fall off 
in j'our ftrengtb, and, perhaps. Hide by de- 
grees into the gout ; and after he has enjoyed 
the flower of your age, and exhaufled your 
powers, when your body and your coat are 
both worn out, looks about for fome dunghill 
to throw you upon, that he may pick up an- 
other who is better able to ferve him. He 
accufes you then of debauching his wife’s maid, 
or fome fuch thingi and you are turned out 
headlong at midnight ; old as you are, poor, 
friendlefs, and, perhaps, with a fwinging gout 
upon you. After fuch a length of time, yeja 
have forgot every thing which you knew, andt 
have nothing left but a belly as big as a hog- 
Ihead, which you can neither fill nor get rid of ; 
for your throat, from habit, is perpetually fo- 
liciting you, and cannot without murmur and 
repining unlearn what it has been fo long ac- 
cuftomed to. Thus worn out as you are, no- 
body elfe will take you in, for you are now like 
an old horfe, whofe very Ikin is good for no- 
thing. Add to this, that the fcandal of being 
turned off will make people fufpedl you as an 
adulterer, a forcerer, or fomething worfe ; your 
accufer will be believed, as a man of credit ; 
but you are a Greek, of a light chara^er, and 
<it for every thing that is bad ; for fuch they 

fup. 
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fuppofe us all to be, and, perhaps, with fome 
juftice. The caufe of this opinion, I believe, 
may be eafily gueffed at ; many of us, who 
know nothing good or ufeful, get into houfes^ 
where they praftife magic, and fortune-telling, 
promife people fuccefs in love, and pretend 
they can turn afide misfortunes on the heads of 
their enemies ; and this they do by boafting 
their learning, putting on long cloaks, and 
wearing fuch beards as are not to be defpifed. 
It is no wonder, therefore, they Ihould fufpedt 
us all, when thofe whom they had To high an 
^pinion of, are guilty of fuch things, and fub- 
•mit to the meanefl: flattery for the fake of gain. 

Thofe whom they difmifs from their fervice, 
moreover, they generally bear the moft inve- 
terate hatred againft, and endeavour as much 
as they can utterly to ruin and deftroy ; natur- 
ally fuppofirig that fuch men will lay open their 
whole lives and manners, which they are inti- 
mately acquainted with, and this it is which 
hurts them ; for they exadtly referable thofe 
books whofe outfide is purple and gold, and 
within you find nothing but Thyefles feeding 
on his own children, Oedipus committing in- 
ceft with his mother,' or Tcreus purfuing the 
two fifters : fuch are thefe men alfo, very fine 
jU)4 fplendid, with a great deal of tragedy un- 
der 
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der their purple ; if you open one of them you 
will find a fit fubjeft for Sophocles or Euripides, 
though they are all gold and finery without : 
confcious of this, they always hate, and plan 
the dcftru6:ion of thofe whom they have turned 
away, and who know them w'cll, left they 
Ihould bring them on the public ftage. 

And now I could wilh to fet before you, in 
the manner of * Cebes, an exaft image or pifture 
of this kind of life, that you might carefully ob- 
fervc and confider whether you would choofe to 
enter into it. Would I could meet with an Apel- 
les or Parrhafius, an ^tion or Euphranor, i^o 
paint it for me ! but fince none can now be founa''v 
pofleffed of their (kill and genius, I will give you 
a flight Iketch of my own, and do my beft for 
you. f Imagine then a lofty palace, not low on 
the earth, but raifed on an eminence far above 
it, covered with gold : let the afeent to it be long, 
fteep, and flippery, fo that thofe who hoped they 
bad juft reached the fumrait, frequently flip 
down and fall; within let Plutus be feated, all 

* Cebes.'] Alluding to the famous Tabula Cebetis, ftill 
extant, a tranflation of which the reader will meet with in 
Shaftcibury’s Chara£terifiics ; fee likewife the Speflator, 
and an elegant poem in Dedfley’s Collection. 

f Imagine then.] Lucian has here given us a very good 
imuatiim of Cebes, in a beautiful allegorical pi&ure, which 
I ftiould be glad to fee executed oa canvas by the mafierly 
hand of our Reynolds, Weft, or Angelica. 


over 
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over gold, beautiful and lovely : the candidate 
with difEculty reaches the gate, and gazes on the 
treafures ; Hope, in full beauty, and cloathed in 
a garment of divers colours, leads him on, aud he 
is foon received by two females. Fraud and 
Slavery, who deliver him over to the hands of 
Labour ; by him heis well difciplined, and paff- 
cd on to Old Age : he grows lick, and his colour 
changes ; then comes Infamy, fcizes on, and 
leads him to Defpair; Hope, from that moment 
vanilhes, and is feen no more : he retires, not 
through the golden gate which he entered at, 
but by a narrow private palTage, naked, pot- 
J-.t^lly’d, pale, and worn out with age ; with one 
hand covering his nakednefs, with the other en- 
deavouring to throttle himfelf : as he goes out 
he is met by Repentance, weeping in vain, and 
only making the wretched more unhappy : this 
finilhes the pifture. 

And now, my good Timocles, examine the 
whole, and think within yourfelf, whether you 
would wilh to enter on fuch a life, through the 
firft gate, if you were obliged to go out fo Ihame- 
fully at the latter. Whatever your determination 
is, remember the wife man's faying. 

Cod it blamelefs, and the fault lies in our own choice J. 

t Q«d isy See Plato’s Republic. 
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Sme ^ime after the Af^earance of the preceding 
TraSi on Dependants, and when Lucian, as 
he has himfelf informed us, was far advanced in 
Tears, he had the good Fortune to be preferred, 
hy the Emperor M* Aurelius, to a Place of great 
FFmur and Profit, which feems, by his own Ac- 
count of it, to have been little lefs than the Go- 
vernment of fome enteffive Province. His Ene- 
mies (for fuch. Men of fuperior Wit and Genius 
will always hmte}, did not fail, we may fuppofe, 
to reproach him for accepting this Place, which 
they confidered as incompatible with that Freedom 
and Independence, fo warmly recommended by him 
in every Part of his Wettings, and particularly in 
. the above mentioned TraSl, which this Apology 
U written in Defence of. In this Letter before 
vs, Lucian artfully puts the ObJeStions of his 
Enemies into the Mouth of his Friend, every one 
of which he afterwards fairly refutes, by proving 
at lafi, that the Arguments they made ufe of did 
not at ail reach ^ or qffebl him, as the taking 
Wages from, a private Patron, and fubmitting to 
the meaned Ofiices for Hire, was a very different 
Thing from filling an honourable Pofi under the 
Emperor himfelf*. 

* With regard to this clccttRiftaiicfi (forgive the vanity, 
{kind reader), there feems to be Tome fimilitude between 

Lu. 
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I Have often, my dear Sablnus, debated with 
myfelf concerning the opinion you would en- 
tertain, and the manner in which you would 
fpeak of my late trad on Dependants in Great 
Families. I take it for granted you could not 
perufe it without a fmilc ; permit me now to 
add, what at this diftance of time, I imagine, 
you will fay about it. If I have any fkiil in 
prophecv, I think you will fpeak thus : “ can 
there, fay you, be a man, who after writing 
fuch things, after fo pompous a declamation 
againft this kind of life, could thus fuddenly 
forget all he had faid, and having thvw, 9s 
■fney * fay, changed his fhell, at laft voluntarily 
embraces a ftate of feryitude ? How many Mi- 
das’s, Croefus’s, and Padlolus’s muft have con- 
fpired fo draw him aiide, to perfuade him to. 
quit fnir freedom, who had brought up and at- 
tended him from his eariieft years, and when he 

Lucian and his Translator ; it was the fate of them 
both, aftet a life of labour aad difappointroent. to be ho- 
noured in the decline of it, by the notice and patronage 
of their Sovereign. Whether the refetnblance between ua 
holds in any other particular, mufi be left to the determi- 
nation of the reader. 

• Js th^/ay.] Greek, Orpaxe fura vuntrof cadente ali- 
ter c.ilculo, a proverbial faying, alluding to the fhell ufed 
in oitracifm amongft the Athenians, analogous to our bal- 
loting'bean in elc^ons. 


was 
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was haftening towards i£acus> when he had 
already one foot in | Charon’s boat, could in- 
• duce him to put on a gold chain, and be drag> 
ged about by it, like a fquirrel, or a monkey ! 
How different is the practice from the precept ! 
it is, as they fay, a ftream running backwards, 
a palinodj^ every thing, in Ihorr, turned the 
Wrong way; the || poet aj>j)]ies this to Troy 
and Helen, but it is equally true, when words 
are thus contradicted by faCts.” 

Thus, moft probably, you will talk to your- 
felf j and, perhaps, may give me forae advice, 
not impertinent nor unreafonable, but friend- 
ly, and becoming a wife and good maq, as ^ 
know you to be : if therefore I ihould affume 
your character, and reprefent it well, it may 
be of fervice to me, and an acceptable facri- 
fice to the god of eloquence; if I fail, you muff 
yourfelf fupply the deficiency. Let the fcene 
then be changed : I muft fubmit iq filence to ' 
be cut up and branded for my health’s fake, 

whilft 

-f- Tawar^fj.l i. e. Towards death, j&cus was one of 
the judges in hell, confequently, he who goes to ./l£acus 
muft go to the grave. 

J Jn Charon's hoat.l There is a remarkable (imilitude be- 
tween the Greek eaprellion and our own, of a lick or old 
man’s having “ one foot in the grave.” 

(i Tbt foet.l Stelichorua, we are told, was punilhed with 
blindnefs, for writing a palinody, or abufe of Helen. 

^ Brand(d.'\ AUuding to the puniihmeat which Lucian 
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whilft you prepare your medicines, your knife, 
and your fearing-iron. And now, Sabinus, 
you take your turn to fpeak, and begin thus : 

“ There was a time, my friend, when what 
you wrote met with the higheft approbation, 
as we'l from thofe who heard it repeated in the 
public aflembly, and who mentioned it to me, 
as by thofe men of letters, who perufcd and 
admired it in private ; the * flylc, was by no 
means contemptible ; it contained a good deal 
of hiftory, Ihewed great knowlege of men and 
things, was delivered with clearnefs and perfpi- 
cuity, and, above all, it had the merit of being 
ufeful, efpecially to men of education, by 
preventing them from throwing themfelves, 
through ignorance and inexperience, into the 
worft of flavery. But fincc you have changed 
your opinion, taken your laft farcwcl of liberty, 
and adopted that vile precept, 

Where much is to be gain’d againft our nature, 

We muft be fcrvile f • 

was for inflitfling on the hypocritical philofophers, in his 
trad on Dependants. 

* The fiylcy Greek, Lucian’s 

thus founding forth his own praifcs, through the mouth 
of his friend, favours a little of authorial vanity ; but where 
is the wit who ever lived without fome fhare ot it ? 
t Where much^ Greek, 

0 «r«r ro vetfet 

Sec the Phaniflae of Euripides, L 40?, 

K Take 
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Take care that for the future nobody hear you 
repeating out of that book, neither flibuld you 
permit any of thofe who fee your prefent way 
of life ever to look into it. Rather pour out 
your vows to infernal Mercury, to dip in the 
waters of Lethe all luch as have feen or read 
it.. We lhall otherwife tell a Corinthian fable 
of you, and fay that, like 'I* Bellerophon, you 
carry letters for your own deftrudfion. Nor, 
by Juj^ter, do I fee what eixcufc, that carries 
any face with it, you can plead in defence 
of fuch condudt ; efpecially, if your accufers 
do it with a fneer, commend your writings, and 

f Like Billa opJwn^l Beilcrophon, the fon of Glauciis, 
king of Corinth (foi which rcafon Luciani calls it a Conn* 
thian tale), had rctiied to the court of Praetus, king of 
Argos, whole wite, titenobia, fell in love with him, but 
he reftifing, like Jofeph, to hare any concern with her, 
(he accufed him to her huftuod of offering violence to her; 
the king, that he might not violate the rights of hofpita* 
lity, fent away Bellerophon, with letters to lobates, king 
of Lycia, Stenobia’s father, requeuing him immediately to 
make an end of the fuppofed adulterer. Bellerophon car 
tied the letter himfelt, little fufpedting the contents of it. 
The fiory adds, that lobates lent Beileiophon to kill a mon- 
ger called the Chimera, imagining he would perifli in the 
attempt. Bellerophon, however, difappointed his ene- 
mies, and fubdtied the monger. The Bellerophontis literst 
paired into a proverb. See Eiafm^ Prov. and Horn* II. 

J Anyface.^ Greek, ; the expreffion is re- 

markable, and the traaflation llteraU 

the 
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the freedom that appears In tbemi^ and at the 
fame time obferve the writer fgbmitting volun^ 
tarily to the yoke, and enflaving himfelf.' 

Well might they fay, either ths^t the book 
was none of your’i', and, like a jay, you ftrutted 
in borrowed feathers ; or, if you really did 
write it, that you a£t like § Salathus of Crotona, 
who was ib much celebrated for the fevere law 
which he made again® adulterers, and was after- 
wards himfelf convicted of it with his brother’s 
wife ; it was more pardonable, indeed, in Sala- 
thus, who Was defperately In love, as he ob- 
ftrved in his defence j he threw, himfelf into 
‘the fire with the greateft refolution, though 
the Crotonians pitied him, and would have 
changed his fentenceinto banilhment. Your be- 
haviour is certainly more abfurd, to abufe, in 
the manner you did, in a laboured fpeech, the 
meannefs and fervility of thofe who get into 
great men’s houfes, there to fuffer fo many in- 
dignities ; and yet, after this, in the extremity 

§ Salathus.'] I do not remember to have met with thi# 
(lory of Salathus in any other author, though there is 
fomething like it in iElian^s Vat. Hift. where the perfon it 
called Zaleneus ; it ferves, however, to provq that in an- 
cient times there were places where the crime of adultery wat 
punilhed with death. If fuch a law weie ever to take 
place attioligft U8> how it would thin this |)opulous king^ 
dom ! 
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of old age, when you have already almoft paflP- 
ed the ufual limits of human life, to enter in- 
to this fhameful fervitude, and feem, as it were, 
even to glory in it. The more celebrated you 
are, the more ridiculous will men think you, 
whilft your prefent life thus gives the lie to your 
paft profeflions. But there is no need of frelh 
accufations againft you, after the * poet’s ex- 
cellent ' obfervation, “ I hate (fays he), the 
wife man, who is not wife for himfelf.” They 
will fay, moreover, perhaps, that you are like 
the tragedy adtors, who reprefent when on the 
ftage, one Agamemnon, another Creon, and 
another Hercules; but when off, are nothing 
more than Polus, or Ariftodemus, hireling 
players, driven off frequently, hiffed, and fome- 
times, if the audience think proper, well -f flog- 
ged. Others may compare you to Cleopa- 

• The pottos ^ Euripides, in feme tragedy of his, not 

now extant. Cicero quotes this fentiment in a letter to 
Tribatius, ‘^quiipli libi fapient prodelTe non quit nequic- 
quam fapit.” See Epilh Fain. 

f Lucian mentions this extraordinary exertion 

of magiftcrial power over the poor players, in his Fifher- 
man. 

If our pla57ci*8 were to be fent in this manner to the houfe 
of corredtion, as often as they adfed miferably, how few 
would ventwre to enroll themfelves in' his majefty’s company 
of comedians ! 

tra’s 
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tra's ;{: monkey, who, they tell us, had learned 
to dance gracefully, and in tune, and was won- 
derfully admired for her elegance and decorum, 
adapting her every motion and gefture to the 
hymenaeal fong; but chancing to efpy fome 
figs, I think, or almonds, at a little difiance 
from her, took a fudden farewel at once of the 
flutes, fongs, and dances, threw the malk away, 
or rather tore it , off, laid hold on the fruit, 
and mofi voracioufly devoured it. 

“ You, they will fay, who are not an aftor, 
but a profeffor of wifdom, and a legiflator, are 
but too like the ape with the figs ; you carty 
your philofophy but on the outfide of your lips, 
and, 

* Think one thing, and another tell. 

So that what you quoted may be properly ap- 
plied to Yourfelf — you 

t Juft touch the lips, but never wet the tongue, 
a fit punifhmcnt for one who could thus bold- 

% Monhy ] The flory of Cleopatra’s monkey, which is 
an excellent one, nearly refembles ,tEfop’s table of the cat 
turned into a woman, and verifies the obfervation of Horace, 
Naturam expellas furca licet, ufque recurret. 

* TKnk, 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detefts him as the gates of hell. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book ix. 1. 411. 
f touchy Ssfe.] See page 104, and the note under it. 

K 3 ly 
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ly cenfurc the neceffittes of others, and after- 
wards foleninl^ abjure and -renounce his own 
freedom. It feems as if, whilfl: men were ad- 
miring your eloquent abufe, J Adraftea flood 
behind, forefccing your fiitutc condo(S, laugh- 
ed at you for not fpitting on yourfclf firft, be- 
fore you accufed Others of doing, what from a 
variety of mislortunes they weie forced to fub- 
mit to. 

If -j" jEfehines, after his accufatlon of Ti- 
tjiarcluts, had been ccurvi^ted of the fame crime, 
with what ridicule would he have been treated 
by his audience,, for reproaching Timarchus 
with the commifljon of that, in his carlieft years, 
which he was. himfeif guilty of in his old age ! 
You arc, in fliorr, like that H apothecary, who 
boafled that he had an infallible remedy for 
a cough, and was a the fame time torn to pieces 
with one himielf.” 

J Adrajica.'\ Suppofed to be the fame as Nemcf. , em- 
ployed by the gods to execute venge.iiKe on the gui'ty. 

’’ Sfnihng.^ The fuperlbtjous imjgined that fpitting on 
their bolouis would prevent the ill iltt(5ts ot Ulciiiation, or 
the immediate piimlhraent of any crime they had committed, 
— — Loll: iiDchantmcnt fhould my limbs infefl, 

1 thicc' times diopp’dmy fpittlcon my brc.itt. 

btc Favthes’s The icuius, Id. vi. 1. 5 1 . 

f A'ftUlutu^ See I'^lutarch. 

11 /fWvtary.] According to the old adage, “ phyfician, 
cwethyleU^** 


Thcf* 
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Thefc and a thQufand fuch reproaches my 
•accufers will bring againft me on fo copious 
3 fubje«9 : 5 let me confider, now, bow I muft 
defend myfelf, would it be beft to give it up at 
once, turn tail, acknowlege my guilt, and flee 
to the common excufe, lay it all upon fortune, 
fate, and dediny ; tell my accufers, that they 
Ihould alk pardon for their feverity, when they 
come to confider that we have no -f will of our 
own in any thing, .but that all is determined 
by fomething of a fuperior nature, and that we 
are not anfwerable for what we fay or do ; or 
will you fay, my friend, that the excufe is mean 
and vulgar, and fuch as you will never admit, 
even though 1 ihould bring Homer to fupport 
it, and cry out with him, 

* Fix’d is the term to all the race of earth, 

or, where he fays, 

f N<> will, fs’f.] Moll of the ancient philofophers, and 
hree parts of their followers were fatalills and predefti* 
uirians : too many moderns^ we inuH aclvuowlege, have 
.alien into the fame error, and fay with Prior, 

Let people call us cheats and fools, 

Our cards, and we, arc equal tools. 

Pool men ! poor papers*! we and they, 

"Do feme tmpulhve force obey. 

And are but play’d with j do not play. 

See Prior’s Alma. 

* Fin’J, Part df Heir’s fpeech to Andromache. 
See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book vi, 1. 6x7. 

K4 My 
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My life was fpun fo fliort f by fate’s defign. 

But if, pafEng over this excufe, as little credit 
would be given to fuch, I Ihould tell yon, 
that I was not induced to embrace this kind 
of life by any pecuniary motive wbatfoever, 
but from the real efteem and admiration of my 
patron’s wifdom, courage, and magnanimity; 
to your other accufations againft me, you would 
only, I fear, add the crime of flattery ; fay, 1 
get rid of a fmall fault, by admitting a greater 
in its room, and thus, according to the' old 
adage, drive out | one nail by another, as adu- 
lation is doubtlefs, of all things, the meaneft, 
and moft fervile. 

If, after all, neither of thfcfe excufes will 
fuffice, what remains but to confefs that I have 
no excufe at all : the only anchor I can truft to 
is to lament my infirmities, old age, and po- 
verty, which makes us do, and fuffer all things 
and here it may not be unfeafonable to call in 
the Medea of Euripides to my afliftance, ro 
make her come forward, and cry out (with a 
little alcerctcioh only), 

•f By fate's, fjj’c-.] See Homer’s Iliad, b. xx. 

+ One nail, This Greek proverb was adopted by 

the Romans, novo quidam amorc vetcrem amorem tam- 
quam clavutn clavo cjiciuiidum putant. See Tull. Tufe. 

Chi- 
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Too well I know the purpofed wickedncfs 
I mean to a6t, but poverty o^er- rules 
Thofe better counfels, which my confcious mind 
In vain fuggcfls. 

And who will not call to mind what Theognis 
fays, “ that a man would be. in the right to 
throw himfelf into the deep ocean, or down 
from the fteep promontory, if by that means 
he could efcape from the cruel hand of penury.” 

Such are the apologies which might be made 
ufe of in this cafe, not one of which, to fay 
the truth, is very fatisfadtory ; make yourfelf 
eafy, my friend, notwithftanding, for I lhall 
not reft my defence upon any of them. Never 
fhall Argos be fo pinched by famine, as to be 
obliged to endeavour to cultivate Cyllarabis ; 
nor I, it is to be hoped, ever ftand fo much 
in need of an apology, as to flee for fhelter to 
arguments fo poor and contemptible. Confider 

* Toff-wettf Jsff.] From Euripides, %ith a little altera- 
tion. 

f CyllaraUs,'\ Greek, KvMapaSif,- which Graevius has 
very properly fubftituted in the room of KoAij ApaGm, cava 
Arabia, which was unintelligible. This Cyllarabis was a 
gymnalium, or place fet apart for public exercifes, and fa- 
cred to the gods, confequently, not to be employed for 
any prophane ufe ; even in times of famine, therefore, they 
were not to fow or plant in it. The expreffion was, per- 
haps, proverbial, and means juft the fame as if we were to 
lay, let us want bread ever fo much, we mull: not turn Sf. 
Paul’s into a plough field. 

the 
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the great difference therc'is h^tifireen coming in* 
to a great man’s family for hire, Itjbmitting to 
every kind of daveiy, and fuffcriimg all the hard- 
Ibips mentioned in my book, and entering into 
a public employment, performing it to the 
beft of your abilities, and receiving a reward 
fiom the emperor for it ! * Rcfleft on the fitu- 
ation of thefe two men ; they are at leaft, as 
we fay in mnlic, f a double odave diftant from 
each other, and no more alike than lead is to 
£lver, brafs to gold, the rofe to the anemone, 
or a man to a monkey. Both, indeed^ are paid 
for what they do, and both do it by command 
of their fuperiors ; but dill the thing it&lf Is 
very different with regard to each of them j for 
in the firft, the flavery is manifeft, they are 
no better than common fervants ; whereas thofc 
who are in a public employment, who ipake 
themfclves ufeful to whole cities and kingdoms, 
furely it woul#be unjuft to aibufe, aod«put on 
a level with the other, merely becaufe they 
were rewarded for it ; as, by this rule, fuch as 
held the greated oftiees, dirt^Sst^ the ftate of 
nations, or had the care of legions and whole 
armies entrufted to them, would be deemed 

f 2)auiU Gre«i|f, &grjW<urw« Bor aaexplsti* 

atioa and Ulufiration of diis term, 1 re&r my readers to 
my friend Pr. Burney's sacellrpt Dtgbrrarifla <» the Mu' 
fic of the Ancients. 

dilbo- 
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difhsJiKmrable, bccaijfe they alfo have a reward ; 
all, therefore, are 'not equally to be condemned 
who are paid for their labours : nor did I ever 
fay they were equally ufthappy ; I only pitied 
thofe who ferved for hire, in the charadber of 
tutors and inftruftors: but the employment 
which I am engaged in, my friend, is of a very 
different nature ; in private 1 am as free as 
ever, and in public have * no fmail concern 
in a moft powerful empire, and bear a part in 
the adminifiration of it. You will pleafe to 
con6der, that it is in a great meafure commit- 
ted to my care, to prefide over, tnd regulate the 
courts of judicature, write over the records, di- 
geft and put in order the fpeechesof the pleaders, 
preferve, with care and accuracy, the edidts 
of the emperor, 'and faithfully deliver them 
down to pollerity ; add to this, that my falary 
is paid me by no private man, bur by the prince 
himfelf ; that it is no mean one, but confifts 
of many talents ;ithcre are, withal, good ex- 
pe^atiuns, and thofe very probable, of fome- 
tbing ftill better, fome royal commands to be 

^ Wc cannot exadly determine what 

LufeianV employment iindet the emperor was ; fome call 
him* of Egypt, others governor, fteward, &c. 

We futd ai^ kaft by hU own tciHtnony , that it was a place of 
confidpKibie honour, and wa may fuppofe very pioliublc 
alfOf 
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performed by me, p'r, perhaps, the whole na- 
tion committed to my care and infpeftion. 

Biif, not content with refuting the accufa- 
tion, I will go Hill farther, and venture to af- 
fert, that no man does any thing without be- 
ing paid for ir. Tbofe who are employed in 
the higheft ofEces need not be named, when 
even the emperor has his reward ; for, not to 
mention the annual taxes and tributes which he 
receives from the people, the honours, praifes, 
and adoration, which are paid him in return 
for his beneficence, with the ftatues and temples 
ercdled to him, what are they but fo man;^ re- 
wards for his providential care, and advance- 
ment of the public welfare ! To compare great 
things with fmall, therefore, take any particle 
of the large heap from the top to the bottom, 
and you will find that there is no difference be- 
tween us, except that feme are great and fomc 
little; but all equally mercenary. 

If, indeed, I had faid that nobody fliould 
do any thing at all, I might juftly be accufed 
of contradidting my own precepts ; but there 
is no fuch thing in my book : on the other 
hand, every good man, I fay, Ihould labour: 
and to what can he better apply himfelf than 
to be ufeful tp; his friends, placed as he is in 
this world on purpofc to give proofs of his di- 
ligence. 
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ligence, fidelity, and attention, to the bufinefs 
and employment allotted to him, that he may 
not, as Homer fays, 

f Live an idle burthen to the ground. 

But, above all, I beg my accufcrs will re- 
member, that I am no wife man (if any fuch 
there be), but one of the many who profefs, 
the art of rhetoric, and have acquired fome 
reputation in it, but never pretended to reach 
the fummit of virtue, and pcrfeftion ; which, 
indeed, gives me no great concern, as I never 
yet met with any who thoroughly filled or fup- 
ported the charaSrer of a truly wife man. With 
regard to yourfelf, I Ihould be greatly furprifed 
to hear you find fault with my manner of life, 
who, in your travels to Gaul, and the Weftern 
Ocean, found me amongft the moft celebrated 
Sophifts, teaching rhetoric, and receiving moft ■ 
ample rewards for it. 

This, my friend, though in the greateft 
hurry of bufinefs, I could not help writing in 
my own vindication, as I thought it of the 
utmoft conlequence to be thoroughly ^ acquit- 
ted 

+ ■Achilles’s fpcech 011 the death of Patro- 

clus. See Iliad, book xviii. 1. 104. 

* AajuitteJ.'l Greek, td* album calculum, rj- 

ludlng to the cudorn of cojidemnitig or accjuittiiig by blatk 
er white dones. 

Mos 
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fed by you. As tke' tfcft of the tyotid) 
IhoUld they all write to condeioii nle, I fhall 
only fay,—— f it is nothing tSo HijppoclideS. 

Mos erat andquis niveis atriique lapillis 
His damnare reos, iUis abfolrere culpa. 

Ovid. Met. 1. ig. 

Afterwards they made ufe of beaus for the fime parpoSs, 
f litis mbittSi &(-.] See Lnciau’s Philopatris. 


HER.. 
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.vctAtl, fH the ChcMcBer 6f Lycinus, whidf 
hi i^fimes in this Dlalc^ue, laughs at the m- 
rms SeSs of Pbikijbphm^ rcMks their Abfurdi- 
iieSf cohdcms their partial Attachments to their 
owh ^ metSy and expojes their Pride and Self-fu^- 
den^. His Irony is delkate, his Allufions inge- 
niousy and najl of his ArgumentSy in favour of 
that Steptkifm which he fupports, unanfwerable. 
A Vein of gtxd Senfe and chfe Reafoning runs 
through the whok. The Style is deary Jlowingy 
and perjpncuQUS, 

LYCINUS, HERMOTIMUS. 

L y C I N U S. 

B y the book ih your hand, and the hafte 
you feem to be in, you are going, I guefs, 
with all fpeed to your mafter; you are medi- 
tating, I obferve, as you go along, move your 
lips gently, and faw your hands backards and 
foirwardu, aS if you tVcre repeating fome fpeech 
to ytmrfelf, difculHng a knotty point, or plan- 
ning a piece of fophiftry; refolving, I fup- 
pofe, kot to be idld, even upon the road, but 

alway^s 
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always at work, and doing fomething for your 
improvement. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Lycinus, you are right, for fo indeed it is : 
I was running over yefterday’s leflbn in my me- 
mory, and repeating every thing my great 
matter had faid in it ; we ihould let no time 
pafs, I think, unemployed, well knowing the 
truth of what the * Coan fage remarked, that 
Life is fliort, and art long.” This is faid of 
phyfic, a thing much eatter learned than phi- 
lofophy, which cannot be attained even by 
length of time, unlefs we keep our eyes perpe- 
tually fixed upon it, and of no little moment . 
is that trial, which is to determine whether we 
are to be miferablc, amidtt the filth and pol- 
lution of the vulgar, or lead a life of philofo- 
phic happinefs. 

LYCINUS. 

The reward you fpeak of is great, indeed, 
and long, I think, it cannot be before you are 
in the pofleflion of it, if I may judge from the 
time you have ftudied philofophy, and the la- 
bour you have gone through in the fearch of 
it : for, if I remember right, you have done 
nothing for thefe twenty years paft but run 

* Coan /agc.l Hippocrates.— This is the firll of his 
aphorifms. 

after 
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after matters, buried yourfclf in books, and 
wrote diaries ; your face pale with ftudy, and 
your body emaciated by conftant watching, fo 
fwallowed up in it, as fcarce to afford yourfelf 
time for fleep or refrclhment : when I refledt 
on this, I cannot fuppofe but you will very 
foon reach the utmoft height of human happi- 
nefs, if you are not, perhaps, without our 
knowlege, got there already. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

How is that pofEble, Lycinus, when I am 
now but juft in fight of it ! Virtue, as * Hefiod 
tells us, dwells afar off from us, the way to her 
' is long, fteep, and rugged, nor little is the tra- 
veller’s toil in fearch of her. 

LYCINUS. 

And have not you toiled and travelled enough 
already ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Not yet, my I.ycinus; for had I reached 
the fummit I fhould be completely happy : at 
prefent I have but juft begun my journey. 

LYCINUS. 

The beginning, you know, fays the fame 
Hefiod, is one half ; fo that we may now fup- 
^ofe you to be about the middle. 

■ • Hejiod.'] See hU “ Week* and Days.” 

Voi,. II. L 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Not fo far: mifth, indeed, of my tafk would 
then be finiflied. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Whereabouts, then, may we venture to place 
you ? 

HERMOTIMUS. . 

At the foot of the mountain : all my llrength 
is neceflary in the ftruggle to get up, for the 
way is rough, and flippery; I want a hand 
flretched out to help me forward. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Your inafter is 'the fitreft then ; he, like 
Homer’s Jupiter, will let down the golden 
chain, his own inftruction, and lift you up to 
himfelf, and that virtue which he has long fince 
afeended to. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

There you are right; for if it had depended 
on him I Ihould have got up there long ago; 
but I am too weak myfelf. 

Golden ihainJ] Alluding to Juj)iter’s fpeech in the 8th 
book of Homer’s Iliad, where he fays. 

Letdown your golden, everlafting chain. 

Strive all. of mortal, and immortal birth. 

To drag by this the thund’rer down to earth, 

Ye ifrive in vain ! if [ but ftretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 

See Pope’s Iliad, book viii. 1. a f. 

LY- 
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x. y c I N u s. 

Be confident, however ; If^ke courage, and 
look forward to the end of your journey, the 
fummit of happinefs, efpccially as he will affift 
and fupport you ; in the mean time, what hope 
does he give you ? How long do you think it 
will be before you reach the top of this moun- 
tain ? when the myfteries arc over, or after the 

* Panathensea ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

You have fet a Ihort time, indeed. 

L Y C I N U S. 

• Next Olympiad, then. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Much too little ftill for the practice of virtue, 
and the poffeffion of true felicity. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Well, in two Olympiads, at fartheft, it muft 
be ; or they will fay you are idle indeed, when 
a man might eafily go thrice in that time, from 
the Pillars of Hercules to the Indies and back 
again, even though he Ihould not travel ftrait 
on, but ramble about the countries in his way 
thither. How much higher and moreJlippcry 
is this fame hill of Virtue, ]gray, than the fa- 

• Panathenaal Which was celebrated only once in five 
years. 

L a 
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mous -f Aornus, which Alexander took in a few 
days ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

There is not the leaft refemblance, Lycinus, 
between what you talk of, which might be done 
in a very fhort time, and our fort; which a 
thoufand Alexanders could never take ; if they 
could, numbers would have been there ; but the 
truth is, many attempt it with all their might, 
and get on a little, fome more, fome lefs, but 
when they are half way there, meet with fo 
many obftacles that they turn baek, reeking 
with the toil, out of breath, and impatient of 
the labour ; whilft thofe who perfevere to the 
end, reach the fummit, and from that time 
lead a life of perfect eafe and happinefs, looking 
down from the feat of eminence on the reft of 
mankind, as on fo many pifmires. 

L Y C J N U S. 

O heaven ! Hermotimus, what poor creatures 
you make of us, worfe than pigmies, we crawl 
only on the furface of the earth ; and no wonder, 
indeed, for you can think of nothing but high 
rhings, exalted as you are abqve us, and we, 
the feum, who creep here below, muft worlhip, 

f ^orMi/s.] A verj' high rock in India, fo called from its 
exceeding the flight of any bird. This rock was taken by 
Alexander, or rather abandoned by the enemy, inhisexpe- 
'on to India. See Q;, Curtins and Arrian. 


as 
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as gods, you who are got above the clouds, 
and carried up thus to the futnmit you were in 
fuch hafte to get up to, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Would it were fo, Lycinus ! but a great deal 
remains to be done yet. 

' LYCINUS, 

But you have not told us how much, that we 
may compute the time neceffary. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Nor do I know it exaftly myfelf ; in about 
twenty years, however, I imagine we may reach 
to the top. 

LYCINUS. 

O Hercules ! what an age ! 

HERMOTIMUS. 

The ftruggle, confider, is for foraeching of 
the greateft value. 

LYCINUS. 

It may be fo : but with regard to thefe 
twenty years, did your mafter promife you 
lliould live fo tong ? he is not only a wife man, 

I fuppofe, but a prophet, or Ikilled in the know- 
Icgc of the Chaldseans, who,, they fay, are 
acquainted with thefe things ; for furely if it 
was uncertain whether your life would be pro- 
longed till you were in polTefEon of this virtue, 
it is fcarce probable that you ihould go through 
L 3 fo 
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fo much labour, and torment yourfdf night 
and day, -when you did not know but, perhaps, 
as foon as you had got near the top, fate on a 
fudden Ihould feize on, and at once deprive you 
of every hope. 

HERMOTIMUS. . 

Away with your ill omens : grant heaven I 
may live, though but for a day, to be happy 
in the enjoyment of true wifdom ! 

L Y C I N U S. 

And will one day fatisfy you for all your toil 
and trouble ? 

HER MOTIMUS. 

Yes : an hour, a minute., the leaft particle 
of time is enough for me. 

L Y C I N U S. 

But how do you know whether the things a- 
bove, for which you luffer all this, are in truth 
fuch blcffings, and can impart fuch happinefs, 
when you were never there yourfelf, to experi- 
ence them ? 

HERMOTlkus. 

I truft to what my mafter tells me ; he has 
got to the fummit, and knows it all. 

L Y C I N U S. 

By the gods, then, 1 intreat you, my friend, 
inform me, what fays he ? how do they live 
there, and in what does their happinefs confift ? 
in riches, glory, or pkafurcsthe moftexquifite ? 

HER- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Talk more foberly, dear Lycinus ; a life of 
virtue^ has nothing to do with fuch things as 
thefe. 

LYCINUS. 

If thefe arc not, what fays he are thc_ rewards 
of all their labour ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Wifdom, fortitude, the beautiful, the juft, 
the confeioufnefs of knowing how every thing 
is conducted ; but riches, glory, plcafur«s, 
every thing corporeal, every thing terreftrial, are 
left here below, and the man, like Hercules, 
who periflicd in the flames on mount Oeta, be- 
comes a God ; he, we know, fliook off all that 
w'as mortal, all that he inherited from his mo- 
ther, and, purged of his drofs by fire, put on 
pure uncorrupt divinity, and fled to tire gods ; 
thus alfo it is that thefe purified by philofophy, 
as it were by fire, look down upon all thofe 
things which others hold in admiration -, and, 
raifed to the fummit, live a life of happinefs, 
without even the leaft remembrance of riches, 
glory, or pleafures, laughing at. and contemn-^ 
ing all fuch as efteem or value them. 

LYCINUS. 

Now, by .®tian Hercules, I fwcar, Herrao- 
timus, moft wonderful muft be their fortitude, 
aod great their felicity ; but, pray, inform me 
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of one thing; may they come down from the 
mountain, if th^v pleafe, and enjoy tbofe things 
at any time which they left behind them ; or 
are they obliged, when they are once got up, 
to remain there with virtue, and to defpife riches 
and pleafures ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Not only fo, Lycinus, but whoever is. grown 
* perfedf in virtue from that time can never be 
atllave to anger, fear, or any paflion ; never is 
affefted by forrow', trouble, or calamity. 

LYCINUS. 

And yet, if pne might fpeak the truth, but 
we muft take care what we fay, as it were im- 
pious, I fuppofe, to enquire into the affairs of 
the wife 

HERMOTIMUS. 

By no means : fpeak whatever you pleafe. 

LYCINUS. 

You fee, my friend, I am afraid. 

* PerfeB in virtue.'] This Was a doftrinc worthy of the 
felf-conceited Stoics. Little (hould we expetlit to find it a- 
dopted in a Chriftian community ; and yet of the very fame 
nature is the Methodifts do<9trine of Allurance, which in- 
forms us, that the ele£V, after they are once become rege- 
nerate, or b6ni anew, can never fall back into fin, or be 
guilty of any crime ; a dodrine totally oppofite to the dic- 
tates of our blcfied Saviour, who bids us “ Whilft we fiand 
take heed icfl we fall." 


HER. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Fear nothing : we are all alone. 

L Y C I N U S. 

To fpeak freely then, Hermotimus, whilft 
you were relating to me how thefe men became 
wife, brave, juft, and fo forth, I liftened with 
attention, gave you credit for it all, and was 
pleafed with your difcourfe : but when you 
told me they defpifed glory and riches, and 
pleafures, and that they never were angry, or 
uneafy, there I muft own, between ourfelves 
(for there is nobody by), I began to doubt, re- 
collcdting what I had juft before feen done by 
a certain perfon, ihall I name him, or is it 
enough 

HERMOTIMUS. 

O no, tell me who it was, I befeech you. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Even your own good mafler ; a man in all 
other refpe<9:s truly eftimablov and, as you know, 
far advanced in years. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And what did he do ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

You know his difciple, the ftranger of He« 
raclea, who came every day to him to learn 
philofophy, a red-haired man, and rather fiery ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I know who you mean j his name is Dion. 

L Y- 
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L Y C I N U S. 

• The fame. This man, becaufe, I fuppofc, 
he had not paid him the money due in proper 
time, did he drag before a magiftrate, feizing 
him by the collar, and roaring in a moft violent 
paflion j and if fome friends, who happened 
to come by, had not delivered the youth out of 
his hands, I verily believe the old man would 
have bit his nofe off. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That Dion is a bad man ; he was always un- 
grateful, and flow in his payments’; my matter 
never acted fo to any body elfe ; for they gene- 
rally pay him when it is due. 

L Y C I N U S. 

And if they did not, my good friend, what 
would it fignify to him w'ho is purged by phi- 
lofophy, and can never want any thing; having 
left, you know, all cares of that fort behind 
him on * mount Oeta. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Can you imagine it is on his own account 
that he troubles himfelf about thefe things ? 
No, my friend ; he has fmall children, and his 
care is for them, left they Ihould come to want. 

■* Mount Oeta.'} Alluding to the comparifon made a little 
before, by Herniotimus, of the retreat of Hercules to 
mount Oeta. 
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He Ihould have brought them up to virtue 
alfo, that they might enjoy the fame happlnefs 
as himfelf, and be able to defptfe riches. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

At prefent, Lycinus, I really have not time 
to difpute this matter with you, for I am this 
moment going to his Icdtures, and am afraid I 
fliall be too late. 

LYCINUS. 

Give yourfelf no trouble, my good friend, 
on that account ; you need not proceed any far- 
ther; for there is a fufpenfion of arms. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What do you mean ? 

LYCINUS. 

That you will not fee him this time, if we 
are to give any credit to his proclamation ; a 
bill is put up at his door in great letters, in- 
forming us that there is to be no difputation to- 
day ; the rcafon it feems is, that he fupped laft 
night with Eucrates, who gave a treat on his 
daughter’s birth-day, talked much at the fcaft, 
and entered into a warm debate with Euthy- 
demus, the Peiipafetic, about fomething in 
which he and the. Stoic feldom agree; the noife 
made his head ach, there was a deal of conteft, 
and the difpute, they fay, lafled till midnight; 

he 
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he had drunk, I fuppofe, befides, a little too 
much, provoked to it by the company, as is 
ufual on thefe occafions, and eat more, withal, 
than an old man Ihould ; when he came home 
he cafcaded plentifully, it feems, and fcraping 
together the remnants, which he had given to 
the boy that flood behind him, he locked them 
up carefully, and went to fleep ; leaving orders 
that nobody fliould be admitted.* This I had 
■ from his fervant Midas, who told it to fevcral 
of his fcholars, that were obliged to return 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But pray, Lycinus, which had the beft of it ? 
my matter or Euthydemus ? Did Midas fay any 
thing of that ? 

LYCINUS. 

The fuperiority was for a long time undecid- 
ed, till vidtory at length declared on your fide, 
and the old man had greatly the advantage ; 
Euthydemus, indeed, departed, not without 
bloodlhed, having received a terrible wound 
on the head ; for, being extremely rettlefs and 
obttinate, and unwilling to be convinced or re- 
futed, your mott excellent matter, happening 
to have by chance a cup in his hand, a truly * 

Nef. 

* Neftoflan.'\ Alluding to NellorV goblet, mentioned in 
the eleventh book of the Iliad : 


A gob- 
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Neftorian one indeed, threw it diredly at his 
head, as he fat pretty clofe to him ; and thus, 
gained a complete viftory. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And nobly was it done : there is no other 
way of treating thofe who refufe to yield to 
their betters. 

L y C I N u s. 

It is as you fay, Herraotimus, the moll ra- 
tional method. How abominable and ridicu- 
lous it was in Euthydemus, thus to provoke an 
old man, a llrangcr to palEon, and fuperior to 
refentment, efpecially when he had fuch a hea- 
vy cup in his hand ! but as we have at prefent 
nothing elfe to do, why lliould not you enter- 
tain me with an account of the manner in 
which you firft began to philofophize, that I 
may myfelf llrike into the fame path, and enter 
immediately, if poffible, into it : this is a favour 

A goblet, facred to the Pylian kings, 

From eldeft times; embofs’d with ftuds of gold. 

Two feet fupport it, and four handles hold ; 

On each bright handle, bending o’er the brink. 

In fculptur’d gold, two turtles feem’d to drink ; 

A mafly weight, yet heavM with eafe by him. 

Sec Pope’s Iliad, b. xi. 1* 773* 
One cannot read the defeription of fo elegant a piece of 
furniture, without admiring the high and finiihed llate ot 
ihe fine arts, in times fo remote as the age of Homer. 

which, 
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which, being fuch friends as we are, you can- 
not well refufe me. 

HERM.OTIMUS. 

If you are really defirous of it, Lycinus, you 
will icon perceive how fuperior you will be to 
all mankind, who will appear but as boys in 
comparifon to you, fo greatly will you excel in 
wifdom. 

LYCINUS. 

I ftiall be thoroughly fatisfied, if after twenty 
3'ears I fhould be the fame as you are now. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Never fear but you will ; I was juft of your 
age when I began ; about forty, I fuppofe. 

LYCINUS. 

You are right : be pleafed, therefore, to lead 
me in the fame path : but, pray, inform me 
firft, do you permit fcholars to alk queftions, 
and contradict, if any thing you tell them feems 
wrong, or is this freedom never taken ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

* Never : you may, notwithftanding, alk 
any queftions you pleafe : perhaps you may 
learn the better for it. 

• Never.'] The difciples, both of the Stoic and Arifto- 
telian fchool, were obliged to fubferibe implicitly to the 
ipfe dixit, and as Horace fays, 

Jurarc in verba magiftri. 

LY- 
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So Hermes, whence you borrow your name, 
proteft me ! but tell me, my good friend, is 
there only one path, that of you Stoics, which 
leads to philofophy, or, as I have heard, a va- 
riety of them ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

There are many ; Peripatetics, Epicureans, 
thofe who take their name from Plato, or Dio- 
genes, the rivals of Antifthenes, the followers 
of Pythagoras, and feveral others. 

L Y C I N U S. 

So I have been told; and do they all fay the 

fame things, or different ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

O, totally different. 

L Y C I N U S. 

If they all teach different things, but one of 
them, I Ihould imagine, can be right. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Moft certainly. 

L y C I N U S. 

Pray then, my friend, when you firfl entered 
on philofophy, and fo many doois were open to 
it, what induced you to leave all the reft, and 
ftrike into that of the Stoics, as the only right 
path which could lead you to the truth, whilft 
all the others were only blind alleys, tvhere you 

could 
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could find no paflage : how could you difcover 
this > You were not then, as you are now, a 
wife man, or if you pleafe, a half wife one, able 
to judge fo much better than we vulgar people 
can. Anfwer me fairly, therefore, like fuch 
an ignoramus as you were at that time, and as 
I am now. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I do not rightly underftand your queftion, 
friend Lycinus. 

• LYCINUS. 

Surely there is nothing fo puzzling in it ; as 
there were many philofophers, Plato, Ariftotle, 
Antifthenes, Chryfippus, one of your own fa- 
mily, Zeno, and I know not how many others, 
what prevailed on you to contemn all the reft, 
and fix on that philofophy, which you chofe as 
the only good one ; did the Pythian oracle de- 
cide in favour of the Stoic, and dircdl: you to 
it, as it did * Chaerephon, telling you it was 
the beft ? it generally perfuades feme to em- 
brace one, and fome another, as knowing, I 
fuppofe, what is moft fuitable to every man. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That was not my reafon, Lycinus, nor did I 
confult any god about it. 

* Charcphon.l See Plato’s Apol. in Socratem. 

LY- 
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L Y C I N U S. 

Was it then that you thought the matter 
fcarce worthy the interpofitionof divine wifdom, 
or that you imagined yourfelf fufficiently able 
to determine without it ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I really thought fo. 

L Y C 1 N U S. 

You will, therefore, be fo kind as to inform 
me, by what means one may at firft fight dif- 
tinguilh the true philofophy from all thofe that 
■are falfe. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I will tell you *, I faw numbers adhere to her, 
and therefore concluded fhe muft be the belt. 

L V C I N U S. 

How many more were they than thePlatonifts 
and . Epicureans ? For, I fuppofe, you counted 
them, as they do at eleftions. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I never counted them ; I only guefled. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Surely you do not mean to inftruft, but to 
deceive and hide the truth tr6m me, when, in 
fuch an alfair as this, you go by numbers and 
guefs-work. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It was not that alone which determined me ; 
but I heard every body fay, the Epicureans were 
VoL. II. M fqueamilh 
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fqueamilh voluptuaries, the Peripatetics fordid 
and litigious, the Platonifts proud and vain- 
glorious ; but the Stoics, numbers acknowleg- 
ed, were brave and all-knowing, and he who 
followed them was the only wife, the only rich 
man, the only * king, was, in Ihort, every 
thing that is delireable. 

L y C I N u s. 

Did other people tell you this ? for, I fup- 
pofe', you would hardly have given credit to 
fuch as only praifed themfelves. 

HERMtJTIMUS. 

By no means : I had it from many others. 

L y c r N u s. 

Thofc who embrace a different opinion, the 
followers of other fe&s, and there aie many, 
could never tell you fo. 

HERMOT.IMUS. 

No, certainly. 

L y C I N u s. 

You, had it then from the ignorant and il- 
literate. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

May be fo. 

* Horace defcribes the perfeft philofopher ex- 

aftly in the feme manner, 

Ad fummam, fepiens uno minor efl Jove, dives, 

Liber, honoratus, pulcher'— res denique segum. 

Epift. i. 1. 107. 

L Y- 
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L Y c''I N U S. 

Mark now how again you endeavour to ina- 
pofe upon me, as if you were calking with 
another * Margitcs, foolilh enough, to believe 
that a man of fenfe, like Hermotimus, at the 
age of forty, would have trufted a matter fo 
important as philofophy to a parcel of iclcots, 
who knew nothing of the matter, and determin- 
ed his choice as they dired;ed him. I would 
never believe any body that Ihould tell me fo. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But you are to know, my friend, I did not 
rely on others in this affair, but on myfelf ; for 
‘I obferved the Stoics always of a decent carriage, 
always well and properly cloathed, always feri- 
ous and thoughtful, with a manly afpedlj ge- 
nerally clofe fhaved, neither foft and effeminate, 
nor too rough and negligent in their appear- 
ance, as the Cynics are, but preferving in all 
things that medium which is univerfally ad- 
mired. 

L y C I N u s. 

And did you never fee them do any of thofe 
things, which, as I juft now obferved, your 

* Margites.'] Any fooliih fellow was conimonly called 
Margites, probably from fome famous ideot of that name. 
See Erafm. Chil. According to Arlilotle, Homer wrote a 
mock heroic, or fatirical poem with this title, though it is 
difputed by ether writers. 

M a 
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mailer was guilty of, filch as turning ufurprs, 
fcolding people for their wages, quarrelling at 
their meetings, and the like ? or do you think 
all this lignifies nothing, provided that their 
drefs is becoming, their beards long, and their 
heads clofe-lhaved ? Upon the whole then, from 
this wife decilion, we learn this excellent rule, 
that We are to judge of merit by habits, beards, 
and gellures; and whoever excels not in thcfe, 
and does not look fierce, thoughtful, and mo- 
rofe, fhould be reprobated and defpifed. But 
do you rt?ally think, Hcrmotimus, I am to be 
fo eafily fooled and impofcd on ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What do you mean ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Drefs, my good friend, is the e:':ccllcnce of 
a ftatue ; they are much -f- better -J. )athed, and 
appear finer when a Ph'dias, a Myro, or Alca- 
menes trick them our to the beft advantage ; 
but, if we muft judge from thefe marks, what 
mull the feeker after true philofophy do, who 
happens to be blind, how will he diftinguifh 
which fe«9: is the beft, who cannot fee how they 
drefs, or how they walk ? 

4 Better cloathed-l Moft of the bell ancient fiatues, now- 
extant, are naked.— The welUdrefled ones, which Lucian 
talks of, have not had the good fortune to reach us; 

HER. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

But I am not talking to the blind, neither 
do I trouble myfelf about them. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Surely, my good friend, in things of fuch 
confequence, fo ufeful and necefl’ary to all, there 
Ihould be fome common, fome univerfal mark 
to diftinguifh by : let the blind, if you pleafe, 
go without philofophy, as they can fee nothing ; 
though I Ihould think a little philofophy very 
neceflary for them, that they may bear their 
misfortune the better ; but how can thofe who 
do fee, be their eyes ever fo ftiarp, behold any 
thing belonging to the mind, or judge of it 
from external appearance ? fpr, let me afk you, 
did you not attach yourfelf to thefe men from 
an opinion of their underftanding, and the hopes 
of improving by their advice ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Moft undoubtedly. 

L y C I N U S. 

, And how, by. any of the figns you mention- 
ed, could you tell whether a man was a good 
or bad philofopher ? this does not appear at firft 
fight, but lies hidden in fecret, and is brought 
forth only in length of time by frequent meet- 
ing, converfation, and other means of the like 
nature. You- have heard, I fuppofe, the fiory 

M3 of 
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of Momus and Vulcan ; if you have not, thus 
it runs. 

There was once a trial of ikill, fays the fable, 
between Minerva, Neptune, and Vulcan, which 
fliould produce the moft complete work : Nep- 
tune made a bull, Minerva a horfe, and Vulcan 
a man. When they came to Momus, whom 
they had chofen umpire, after a careful examin- 
ation of every performance, he found great 
fault with Vulcan (what he faid of the reft it 
matters not), for not making a * door in his 
man’s breaft, to open and let us know what he 
willed, and thought, and whether he fpokc 
truth or not. 

Momus was fo dull he could not fee into thefe 
things 5 but you, with more than the lynx’s 
lharpnefs, can fee into the breaft of every man, 
and not only can tell what he wills, and w'hat he 
thinks, but whether he is better or worfeJ^than 
any body elfe. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I perceive, Lycinus, that you laugh at me : 
but heaven approves my choice ; nor do I re- 
pent of it ; that is fufBcient for me. 

*■ A door., {sfc.] Plato mentions this fable. — Momus’s 
window is an excellent thought, and might furnilh fomc 
hints for 'a good periodical paper. 

bv- 
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L Y C I N U S. 

But not for me, my good friend; furely you 
would not leave me thus to wallow in the mirej 
with the dregs an.d refufe of mankind. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Nothing that I fay is agreeable to you. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Not fo, my friend ; it is becaufe you will fay 
nothing that can be agreeable to me : you are 
purpofely clofe and referved, and feem afraid 
that I Ihould become as good a philofopher as 
you are. I muft, therefore, try myfelf to form 
a judgment of my own, and find out, ifpoffible, 
the true feft. Liften therefore to me a little, if 
you pleafe. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

With all my heart ; you may advance fomc- 
thing worth knowing. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Attend then ; but do not laugh at me if I 
Ihew my want of Ikill, atid do it in an aukward 
manner ; as well I may, when even you, who 
know the thing fo much better, are fo obfcure. 

I imagine virtue, then, as refembling a city 
(and thus, perhaps, your mafter would deferibe 
her), whofe denizens are all perfedly happy, 
and perfedly wife, brave, juft, temperate, and 
little lefs than gods ; there you vtill not fee men, 
M 4 as 
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as amongft us, guilty of theft, rapine, and in- 
juftice ; proud, arrogant, and oppreffive ; but 
all enjoying themfelves in mutual peace and 
concord : nor is it to be wondered at, for all 
thofe things which in other cities ftir up ftrife 
and contention, and excite men to lay fnares for 
and deftroy each other, are baniihed from hence : 
they have no plcafure, glory, or riches to con- 
tend for, which are all driven from this place, 
as fuperfluous and unneceflary : here they live 
a peaceable and happy life, with good laws, 
freedom, equality of condition, and every thing 
that is pleafant and defireable. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

This, my friend, is a city which all would 
wilb to inhabit : who would grudge their la- 
bour in the fearch of it, or thiuk the way long 
that led them to fuch a place, if, after all, their 
names could be enrolled in it ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

To this, Hermotimfts, we fliould zealoufly 
apply ourfelves, and caft away every other caie : 
if wc could lay hold on fuch a country, nci- 
thcr parents nor children, though with tears 
they- in treated, Ihould draw us from it; wc' 
Ihould exhort them to follow us in the fame 
path ; but if they were unwilling, or unable, 
jliakc them off, and proceed on our journey to 

this 
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this bleffed city; ; tear off, and even leave our 
garment behind ; for from this place, though 
naked, none are excluded. I remember well 
an old man defcribing this place, and perfuad- 
ing me to follow him thither, telling me he 
would go firft, and when I came, would make 
me a denizen of that city, and of his tribe, and 
that there I Ihould live a life of pcrfedt felicity. 
I, fuch was the folly of youth, for it is fifteen 
years ago, did not follow him; perhaps by 
this time I might have been in the fuburbs, or 
even at the gates of it. He told me, I call to 
mind, amongft many other things, that there 
all were guefts and ftrangers, not natives of the 
place ; that many barbarians and Haves, many 
poor, little, and deformed were there ; that eve- 
ry one, in fliort, who chofe it, might be a citi- 
zen ; for the law was, that none fliould be ad- 
mitted on account of his eftate, his drefs, or 
ftature, his beauty, his family, or the dignity 
of his anceftors ; to thefe no deference was paid ; 
to the rank of citizen nothing was neceflary 
but wifdom, induftry, the love of truth, con- 
tempt of pleafures, and a mind that would not 
bend or yield, though attacked by ever fo many 
difficulties and dangers ; poflefl'ed of thefe qua- 
lities, whofoever he be, he is "immediately ad- 
mitted ; for the names of better or worfe, noble 

«r 
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or ignoble, freeman or Have, are never men- 
tioned or thought on there. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Now, Lycinus, you fee I had no little or 
trifling object in view when my ambition was to 
become a denizen of fuch a noble, fuch a happy 
city. 

lycinus. 

Our purfuits then are the fame, nor is there 
any thing which I more ardently wifh to obtain ; 
had it been near, and in fight of all men, I had 
long fince been a citizen of it ; but fince, as 
both you and Hefiod, that old rhapfodift, tell 
ns, it is a great way off, we muft endeavour to 
find out the beft way, and the furefi: guide to it ; 
fliould we not ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

The only means, no doubt of arriving at it. 

LYCINUS. 

As far as promifes and profeflions go, we have 
guides enough ; hundreds ftand ready, and tell 
us they are inhabitants juft come from thence ; 
and as to way^ there is not only one but many 
to it, and all different from each other ; one 
leads to the eaft, , another to the weft, one goes 
north, another foutb ; fome carry us through 
flowery groves, meads, and plcafant fliades, 
without thorns or briars, whilft others are rough 

^ad 
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and ftony, through perpetual heat, thirft, and 
labour; and yet all, they tell iis, lead to one 
city, though they every one bring us out through 
paths diredtly oppofite. Thus are we left ftill 
in doubt and uncertainty ; for at the entrance 
of every path there meets you one, worthy no 
doubt of all your confidence, who ftretchcs out 
his hand, defiring you to follow him, telling 
you that his is the only right way, and that all 
the reft are wandering in the dark, that they 
neither came from thence themfelves, nor are 
able to diredt others to it; the next and the 
next you meet tells you the fame ftory, and 
fo will every one of them. It is this variety of 
ways which diftradls and confounds us, where 
each guide contends for, and praifes his own, 

I cannot tell which to follow, or how I am 
ever to arrive at this feat of happinefs. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I can at once free you from all your doubts ; 
truft to thofe who have gone the journey before 
you, and you cannot err. 

L Y C I N U S. 

But who are they ? which way did they tra- 
vel, and what guide did they follow ?‘ for the 
fame uncertainty occurs, only in another form, 
when, taking, leave of the things themfelves, we 
confider the men who perform them. 

HER. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

How fo ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Becaufe one, for inftance, ftrikes into Plato’s 
road, and with him, praifes that alone ; a fe- 
cond goes into that of Epicurus, a third to 
another matter, and you to your’s : is it not fo, 
my friend ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And why not ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

You have not, therefore, removed my 
doubts, for ftill I am as ignorant as before, and 
know not on which traveller 1 mutt rely ; for I 
perceive that each of them/ together with his 
guide, has tried but one way, which he com- 
mends, and tells us it is the only one that 
leads to the city : but how can I |cnow that he 
tells me truth, that he has got to the end of his 
journey? That he has feen fome city, I may 
grant him, but whether he has ever been at 
that where you and I wifli to be, or whether he 
may have gone to Babylon, and taken that for 
Corinth, I am ttill to learn. It is not every 
one who has feen a city that has been at Corinth, 
for Corinth is not the only one : but what con- 
founds me moft is, that as I know there is but 
one Corinth, fo there is but one right and true 

way 
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way to it, and that r’l the reft will lead us any 
where clfe, any wlxrr. rather than there, un- 
lefs one could be f,:(jli£h enough to fuppofe that 
the wa) tu India, or the Hyperboreans, could 
lead us to Corinth. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Which can never be. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Therefore, my good Hermotimus, great 
caution is necelTary, both, with regard to the 
path, and to our leaders in it : we muft not 
here obferve the old * faying, “ wherever our 
feet will carry us, there let us go for thus, 
inftead of going into the path that leads to Cor- 
inth, we might get to Badlra, or Babylon : nor 
muft we take our chance, and truft to fortune ; 
in length of time this, perhaps, might bring 
us there ; but in matters of fuch moment we 
muft not ftand the hazaid of the + dye, llmtup 
all cur hopes in fuch a narrow compafs ; or, as 
the ;j; proverb fays, “ crofs the Ionian or 

• Old faying.'] Quocunque pedes ferunt. See Erafra. in 
Proverb, not ualike our own common expreffion, “ follow* 
your nofe.” 

f The It is obfeivable that this image has been 

adopted by all languages, and is to be met with in almoft 
every author ancient and modern. 

J The Proverl.] iEgeum fcaphula tranfmittere. See 
Erafm. Prov. This proveibial phrafe was ufually applied 
to any very hazardous ot d^fperate undertaking. 


gean 
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gcan in a wicker boat,** If, aiming at truth. We 
mifs the mark, Fortune is not to be blamed, 
becaufe flie Hands alone, amongft a thoufand 
falfehoods. Even • Homer’s archer, Teucer X 
think it was, could not do this, who, when he 
Ihot at the j)igeon, only broke the cord that 
held it ; it is probable, indeed, ‘that we may 
hit fome thing, but fcarce fo that, out of all, 
^we iliould fti ike the very thing we aimed at : 
the danger is, when thus we truft that Fortune 
will chufe the bed for us, left we fall into fome 
fatal etror, when we have loofed our anchor 
and fct fail, we cannot always return in fafety, 
but may be toft about at fea, fuffer head-ach, 
ficknefs, and a thoufand tenors : when we 
ought, before we left the harbour, to have 
feated ourlclvcs on an eminence, and feen whe- 
ther the wind was fair for Corinth, chofen an 
able pilot, and provided a well-built veffel, that 
could weather a ftorm. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It would certainly be moft prudent : but I 
know, after all. If you go through the whole 

* Homer's areherJ] From Homer’s defeription of the fu- 
Bcral in honour of I’atroclus. 

• — — The well-aim’d arrow turn’d afide 

Err’d fiom the dove, yet cut the cord that ty’d. 

bee Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book xxiii. 1, lon^ 

circle,. 
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circle, you will never find better leaders, or 
more expert pilots than the Stoics : if you wilh 
to get to Corinth, follow them; walk after 
Zeno and Chryfippus; or you will never do it. 

L Y C 1 N U S. 

This is all old and trite, Hermotimus *, thofe 
who follow Plato and Epicurus fay juft the fame 
thing, every one tells me I lhall never arrive 
at Corinth without him : thus I muft either 
give credit to all, which would be abfurd* and 
ridiculous, or to neither of them ; and this is 
certainly the fafeft way, till we can find out 
fomebody that will fpeak truth. For only fup- 
pofe that, ignorant of it as I am now, I ihould 
embrace your opinion, and rcpofe confidence in 
you as my friend, you, who are attached to 
the Stoic doftrines, and will acknowlegc no 
others fuppofc that, after this, fome god Ihould 
call back to life Plato, Ariftotle, Pythagoras, 
and the reft of them ; fuppofe they fiiould bring 
me before their tribunal, Ihould all furround 
me, and fay,— how comes it, friend Lycinus, 
that you have thus preferred to us Zeno and 
Chryfippus, thofe men of yefterday, without 
ever confulting us, or attending to our argu- 
ments ? How could I anfwer them ? Would it 
be fufiicient to fay, I relied on Hermotimus, my 
old friend and companion ; we know him not, 

might 
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might they reply, nor is he acquainted with us; 
you ought not, therefore, thus to have con- 
demned us, abfent and unheard ; you ought not 
to have placed fuch confidence in a man who 
knows but one feft, and that imperfedtiy ; it 
is not thus our lawgivers inftrudt their judges, 
nor do they permit them to hear one fide only, 
and not the other, but to give equal attention to 
both, that the arguments of each being care- 
fully weighed and confidered, they may difcern 
truth from falfchood ; and this, if they do not 
perform, the law allows them to appeal to an- 
other judicature. 

Thus, perhaps, my friend, would they inter- •, 
logare me. Suppofc, again, one of them ihould 
fay, — ^What think you, Lycinus, if an Ethio- 
pian, who had never been out of his own coun- 
try,' or fcen fuch men as we are, Ihould aflert, 
in a public aflcmbly, that there . were not 
upon the face of the earth any men of white 
or yellow complexions, but that they were all 
black, would he be believed ? 'Would not fome 
of the. elders reprove him, and fay, how came 
you, who were never out of Ethiopia, to know 
what other men may be ? Would not fuch a re- 
proof be juft, my friend ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

No doubt of it. 


L Y- 
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L Y C . I N U S. 

It would, you think: fuppofe then, but that, 
perhaps, you will not like fo well, we apply 
this to ourfelves. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

How do you mean ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Why, fuppofe, in like manner, they Ihoulcl 
fay to me; thus it is, Lycinus, that your 
Friend, Hcrmotimus, is acquainted with the 
doSrine of the Stoics only ; he has never tra- 
velled into the regions of Plato, or Epicurus : 
if he afferts that beauty and truth are no where 
to be met with but in the Portico, will you 
not call him ralh, thus to decide on all, when 
he knows but one; thus to judge of all coun- 
tries, when he has never fet bis foot out of 
^Ethiopia ! How am 1 to anfwcr this, Hermo- 
timus ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

By telling him the truth, Lycinus : "by faying 
that we adhere to the Stoic tenets, and teach 
philofophy by them ; but are not ignorant of 
others : our mafters, in their lectures, never 
faifto mention, and confute them. 

LYCINUS. 

Atid here, do you think, that Plato, Pytha- 
goras, Epicurus, and the reft would remain 

Vox.. 11, N lilent, 
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filent, or that they would not laugh at me, 
and fay, what is your friend Hermotimus a- 
bout ? Does he think it fair and equitable to 
give credit to our adverfaries, and to believe 
every thing which they report of us, either 
through ignorance, or becaufe they wilh to 
conceal the truth ? If the president of the 
public games fhould fee one of the combatants, 
before the battle began, pradtifing a fltam fight, 
and beating the air, would he, think you, 
crown the man as a conqueror ? or would he 
not confidcr this merely as youthful fport and 
cxcrcife ; as the conteft could not be decided, 
or victory declared, till one acknowlegcd him- 
felf conquered. Let not Hermotimus, there- 
fore, becaufe his mafters fight with fhadows, 
and beat us in our abfence, imagine that he has 
fubdued us, or that our arguments are fo ealily 
confuted : this is like children, who build 
houfes and pull them down again immediately ; 
or like young archers, who tic little bundles of 
ftravv to the top of a fpcar, and flioot at them ; 
if at two yards diftance when, if they chance 

to hit a ftraw, they think it a mighty feat in* 

* 

• Beatings St* P^ul alludes to this cuftom, ** So 
light J, as one that bcateth the See Paul’s Epr^ 

I Cor* ix. 26* 


deed: 
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deed : but the • Periiau, or the Scythian flioot 
not thus; they will do it evert oh horfeback, 
artd in foil fpeed ; they ,\Vilh not for the mark 
they aim at, to ftand ffill and wait for their ar- 
rows, but to move about, and fly from them 
as fall as poflible ; thus they kill all their beafls 
and birds ; if they fet up a mark to try their 
fkill, it is fome hard wood that can refift the 
ftroke, fome fhield of tough bull’s hide, hop- 
ing by fuch exercife that they may learn to 
pierce through the armour of their enemies. 
Tell your friend, Hermofimus, from us, good 
Lycinus, that his mailers are only hitting 
■ bundles of draw, and boafting at the fame time, 
that they have conquered fo many armed men ; 
painting pictures of us, which they fight with, 
and conquering,* overcoming, and then fuppof- 
ing, what is very eafy to fuppofe, that they 
have conquered u r : but we may, every one of 
us, fay of them, as Achilles did of Hedtor, 

f With ftedfaft eye they will not dare to gaze 
At this bright helmet. 

Plato, who was well acquainted with Sicily, 
brings us a dory from thence, of Gelo of Syra- 

* The PcrfiaH.I The Perfians were remarkable for their 
extraordinary (kill and dexterity in the ufe of the bow. 

f With {yr, fe’r.] See Homer’s Iliad, book xvl, 

1 . 7J. 

N 2 cufe. 
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cufe, who, it fecms, had a ftinking breath, 
which he, being a great monarch, nobody 
durft tell him of; till at length, a foreign wo- 
man met with, and took the liberty to acquaint 
him how the matter flood ; when the king re- 
turned home to his wife, he was extremely 
angry with her that Ihc had never mentioned 
it to him, though Ihe muft have known how 
ofFenfive he was ; but Ihe hoped, flie faid, he 
would forgive her, alleging in cxcufe, that as 
Ihe had never known, or converfed clofely with 
any other man, flie concluded that every body 
fmelt in the fame manner. 

Thus might Plato fay of Hermotimus, that • 
converfing with Stoics only, it is no wonder he 
is a ftranger to the breaths of other men ; and 
thus alfo might Chryfippus complain, if leaving 
him unheard, I join the Platonics, and trufl 
in none but thofe , who herd with them, and 
them only. In a wwd, therefore, whilft it re- 
mains ftill a fecret which is the befl feft in phi- 
lofophy, I am refolved not to follow any one ; 
as that would be an affront upon all the reft. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

EyVefta, I intfeat you, Lycinus, let Plato, 
Ariftotlc, Epicurus, and all of them reft in 
peace, I fhall not contend with them ; but let 
5 'ou and I, rny friend, enquire by ourfelves 

whether 
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whether there be not in truth fuch a philofo- 
phy as we are in fearch of. Where was the 
neceflity of calling in your .^Ethiopians, or Ge- 
lo^s wife ? 

L y C I N U S. 

If you think there is no occalion for, we will 
difmifs them. And now, fpeak your mind, for 
you feem to be teeming with fomething great 
and wonderful. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

My opinion, then, is, that every man, who is 
acquainted with the dodtrine of the Stoics only, 
may very eafily learn the truth from them, with- 
out confulting others, or a&ing every body you 
meet ; for, only confider, if a man Ihould toll 
you that two ^nd two make four, muft you go 
about to all the arithmeticians to know whe- 
ther it be fo, or whether fomebody elfe does 
not fay that they make five, or feven ? or do 
you not fee immediately that he muft have told 
you truth ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Immediately : no doubt. 

HERMO*riMUS. 

Why may it not happen, then, that one 
Ihould light on a Stoic, who will tell us the 
truth, and be perfuaded by him, without go- 
ing to any of the reft ? when one knows that 
N 3 four 
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four can never become five, though a thoU'» 
fand Plato’s and Pythagoras’s fliould affirm it. 

Y C I N U S. 

This, Hermotimus, is nothing to the point 
in queftion : you compare things which all 
men agree in, to things which all men differ 
about : did you ever meet with any one who 
faid that two and two made feven or eleven? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Never ; none but a madman could ever af- 
fert it. 

L Y C I N U S. 

But, tell me (and, by the Graces I intreat 
you, flick to truth in your anfwer), did you 
never hear of Stoics and Epicureans differing 
about the beginnings and ends of all things ? , 
HERMOTIMUS. 

Never. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Mark, now, how you endeavour to miflcad 
your friend. 1 am in fearch of true philofophy, 
you carry me to the Stoics, and tell me, they, 
and they alone, have difcovered that two and 
two make four ; but this is a doubtful point ; 
for the Platonics anfl Epicureans may fay that 
they have found this out, and that you make 
five or feven of it : this you do when you affirm, 
|:hat nothing but what is honeft can be good ; 
whilft the Epicureans tell us, nothing can be 

good 
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good that is not pleafant ; you fay, every thing 
in nature is corporeal, but Plato fays there are 
many things incorporeal ; you, therefore, argue 
unfairly, Hermotimus, by referring every thing 
to the Stoics, when the judgment of others 
ought to be confulted alfo, and every one heard 
in their turns, before we determine. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Lycinus, you do not feem rightly to under- 
Hand what I mean. 

LYCINUS. 

Make it plainer then, if you have any thing 
more to urge. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I will immediately. Suppofc, then, that 
two men came into the temple of Bacchus, or 
vElculapius ; a cup is miffing from the altar, 
both of them muft be fearched, to fee which of 
them has got it in his bofom. 

LYCINUS. 

Certainly. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

For one of them mull: have it. 

LYCINUS. 

Moft probably. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But if you find it upon One, you need not 
ftrip th^ other, as it is plain he cannot have it. 

N 4 L Y- 
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L Y C I N U S. 

Plain enough. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And if you do not find it in the boibm of 
the firft, the other muft have it, and there is 
no occafion to fearch him for it. 

L Y C I N U S. 

True. 

HERMOTIMUS, 

Thus, toy friend, if we find our cup amongft 
the Stoics, we need not ftrip any bodyelfe; 

have what we were in fearch of, and why 
fliould we take any more trouble about it } 

L Y C I N U S. 

But, after all, my friend, if you do find the 
thing, you can never be certain that it is the 
very thing you were in fearch of. The compa- 
rifon will not hold good ; for firft, it is nor, in 
this cafe, only two who go into the temple, 
one of whom muft have it, but a great many; 
then, again, we are not quite clear what the 
thing is, whether it be a cup, a phial, or a 
garland ; for fome of the priefts call it one 
thing, and fome another, nor are they agreed 
even about what it is made of ; one calls it 
brafs, another filver, another gold, and tainother 
tin : all, therefore^ w'ho go in muft be ftripped, 
if you exped to meet with w'hat you are in 
I fearch 
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fcareh of : even if you find a gold phial upon 
one, ilill you muft examine the reft, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Why fo ? 

L y C I N U S. 

Becaufe it is not certain whether it was a 
phial, that they loft, or fomething elfe ; and 
even, if this is determined, it is not yet agreed 
upon, that the phial was a gold one ; nay, after 
all, if this was fettled, and you fhould find a 
gold ph/al, ftill there is a ncceflity of fearching 
the reft I you could not be fare this belonged 
ta the temple ; for, may there not be more gol- 
den phials than one ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly. 

L y C I N u s. 

All, therefore, muft be examined, and what 
is found upon each fairly produced, that fo 
we may determine which is the very thing that 
was ftolen out of the temple. What makes 
the affair ftill more perplexing is, that upon 
every one who is ftripped may be found fome- 
thing ; a firft fhall have a cup, a fecond a phial, 
a third a crown ; one lhall be of brafs, another, 
perhaps, of gold, and another of filver ; but 
whether either of them is the facred one does 
not appear : you arc ftill, therefore, at a lofs 

for 
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for the thief, and if they found all alike, you 
could not guefs which had ftolcn that very 
thing ; for they might all be private property : 
the principal caufe of all this uncertainty is, 
that the cup which is loft has no infcription on 
it i for if it had the name of the deity, or of 
the giver upon it, we Ihould be at little trouble, 
and if once found on any one, we need not 
then examine or ftrip any of the reft. But, did 
you ever fee the public games ? 

HERMOTIMyS. 

Often, and in many places. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Pid you ever fit near the judges ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Yes, very lately, at the Olympics. Evandris, 
the Elean, procured me a feat amongft his 
countrymen, clofe to the * Helleoodicae, as I 
wiflied to be as near as polfible. 


* The Hcllenodiae,’] Were ten perfons, one out of each 
pf the Elean tribes, appointed to prefide over the Olympic 
games in the Elean forum, where they were obliged to 
refide for ten months before the celebration of them, to 
take care that the candidates performed their vpoyviJ,m<rimr»^ 
or preparatory excrcifes. They took an oath that they* 
would adt impartially, take no bribes, npr difeover why they 
diCUked or approved any of the combatants. They (at 
naked at the folemnity, and adjudged the priaic as they 
thought proper* An appeal, however, lay from them, in 
particular cafes, to the Olympian (enatc. See Potter. 

L T- 
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L y c r N u s. 

You know, then, that the combatants draw . 
lots whom they are to contend with. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I know it. 

L Y C I N U S, 

As you fat fo clofe, you can tell belt yourfelf 
then, how it was. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

In former times, when Hercules prcfidcd, it 
was determined by leaves of laurel. 

U Y C I N U S. 

I do not want to know w'hat they did for- 
merly, but bow it is now. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

They bring a lilver urn, facred to the deity, 
into which are thrown little lots, in the lhape 
of beans : on two of thefe is infcribcd the letter 
A, on two others B, on two others C, and fo 
on, according to the number of the combatants, 
two lots to every letter; then each of the can- 
didates approaching, after praying to Jupiter 
for fuccefs, puts his hand into the urn, and 
takes out one of the lots, and after him an- 
other and another ; an officer with a ■f' whip 

t Whip ] Probably fuch a one as our captain Vinegar 
at a horfe-race, or cricket-match, who WTth a long whip 
prevents the mob from running in, and fpoiling the (port. 
h vci'v ufeful extempore magiftrate. 

Hand- 
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ftanding by, to prevent any of them from feeing 
xvhat letter they have drawn. When every one 
has got his own, the * Alytarches, or one of 
the Hellcnodic^, I forget which of them, exa- 
mines the lots of all, as they ftand in a circle, 
and matches him who has drawn one A, with 
him who has got the other, B with B, and fo 
on, if the combatants are in even numbers, to 
four, eight, twelve, or twenty ; if uneven, five, 
feven, nine, &c. befides thefe, one odd lot, 
with a letter, is put into the urn, that has no 
letter anfwering to it; whoever draws this, hav- 
ing no correfponding adverfary to oppofe him, 
muft flay till all the reft have contended, which 
is no little advantage to hini, as he remains frefh 
himfclf, and is to attack thole who are already 
w'orn out with the combat. 

L Y C I N U 'S, 

Stop a moment: this is the very thing which 
I wanted ; we will fuppofe there are nine com- 
batants, and each has drawn his lot ; do you 
go round, for I will make you a judge inftead 
of a fpeftator, and examine the letters ; you 
cannot tell w'hich has the odd one, till you have 
compared them all, 

* jilatarches.'] An Ofiker appointed, like our conftables, 
by the Hellenodica, to preferve peaceand good order at the 
public games, and to puniih iuch as were unruly. 

H E R- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Why fo ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Becaufe whatever letter you might meet with 
firfl’, you could not poffibly tell it was that, for 
it is not marked beforehand with a K, an M, 
or an I ; when you light upon A, you muft 
look for the other, when upon B, for the 
other B that anfwers to it, and fo on, till you 
find that (ingle letter which has no other corref- 
pohdent to it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But fuppofe that comes up firfl or fecond, 
what will you do with it ? 

L y C I N U S. 

What, indeed, Mr, Judge ? would you im- 
mediately pronounce that to be the lingle one ? 
or muft not you firfl: go through all the letters, 
to fee if any one of them anfwers to it ? unleft 
you examine all the lots, you cannot be fure 
that this is the fingle one. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That I can very eafily : for if there are but 
nine, and I find E in the firfl or fecond place, 
i know that he who has this lot muft be the 
fingle combatant. 

L Y C I N U S. 

How fo # 


HER. 
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HERMQTIMUS* 

Why, thus : there are two A’s, two B’s,twol 
C’s, and two D’s, four letters for the eight 
combatants ; the next letter E, therefore, mull 
be the odd one, and confequently belongs to 
him who is left Angle. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Shall I praife the art of your reply^ or lhall I 
fay fomething in anfwer to it ? 

H E R M O T I M U S. 

Anfwer it, by all means ; though I do not fee 
what you can rationally produce againft it. 

L y C I N u s. 

You contend that the letters are all put in 
alphabetically, firft A, then B, and fo on, till 
there remains but one for the Angle comba- 
tant : and at the Olympics, I grant you, fo it 
is : but fuppofe we take Ave letters without any 
order, as C S Z K T, infcribing four of them 
twice on eight lots, leaving the letter Z for the 
laft ; if, on examining, Z comes Arft to hand, 
how can you tell that it belongs to the Angle 
combatant, unlefs you Arft go through them 
all, and obferve that it has no correfponding Z 
to anfwer to it, and they are not placed alpha- 
betically ? . 

HERMOTIMUS. 

There, indeed, I cannot fo eaAly anfwer you. 

L Y* 
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Bullet us confider this matter in another light; 
fuppofe, inftead of letters, we inferibe on the 
lots certain marks or fymbols, as is the cuftom of 
the Egyptians, who paint men with the heads 
of dogs or lions ; but as thefe are abfirrd and 
ridiculous, let us take marks that are more 
Ample and uniform, fuch as on two lots, for 
inftance, two men, on two others two horfes, 
two cocks, or two dogs, and let the ninth be 
marked with a- lion: now if you fhould light 
on the lion firft, how are you to know that to 
betheodskonc, except you firft go through 
them all, to fee if there is any other mark of 
a lion correfponding with it, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

To this, in good truth, Lycinus, I fliall give 
you no anfwcr. 

LYCINUS. 

I fuppofe not, for it is unanfwerable ; if, 
therefore, you fee, we want to find out the gold 
cup, or the beft guide to Corinth, or the 
odd lot, we muft firft try and examine all with 
the utmoft prudence and cjrcumfpedion ; and, 
even then, with difficulty (hall we difeover 
the truth. With regard to philofophy, if I 
repofe confidence on any man, it (hall be on 
him alone who knows every thing that is faid 

about 
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about it by every one. I would not believe hini 
if he was a ftranger but to one fedt ; for that 
one might, perhaps, be the bell of all : ini like 
manner as if any one Ihould bring me a hand- 
wme man, and fay he was the moll beautiful 
of all men, I would not give him creditj unlefs 
1 was fatisfied that he had himfelf feen all forts 
of men ; and if he had not, he could not pof- 
fibly fay, however beautiful he might be, that 
he was the moft beautiful of all mankind. Now 
we, my friend^ are in fearch, not only of the 
beautiful, but of perfedl beaut)'^, and we do 
nothing if we do not difcover, ilbt merely 
fomething handfome, but thatfummit of true 
beauty, which mull be * uniqjje. 

H E R M O T I M U S. 

Granted. 

L y C I N U S. 

Can you Ihew me a man, then, who has 
tried every path in phiiofophy, who knows all 
that has been faid by Pythagoras, Plato, Arif- 
totle, Chryfippus, Epicurus, and the reft of 
them ; and after, out of them all, hath cho- 
fen that which by his own €;xperiepce he is fatis- 
fied is the only one which can guide him to true 

* Uk/jae,] Greek, eai^arat uaf^vot-iwif xtxyxii h Kroi. 
The French word here adopted in the tranilatioo, happily 
anfwers both to the xcMoi and h of the original. 

hap- 
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happinefs ? If we can meet with fuch a one, 
our labour is at an end. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But fuch a man, Lycinus, we lhall not eafily 
find. 

LYCINUS. 

What then is to be done ? Though we have 
not the good fortune to meet with any of thcfe 
leaders, we need not defpair. The beft and 
fafeft way is for every man to go through every 
fed:, and confider ferioufly what is advanced 
by every one of them. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

So, indeed, it Ihould feem, if it did not 
contradid what you juft now mentioned, name- 
ly, that when we have fpread our fails, and 
ventured on the ocean, it is not always fo eafy 
to get back again : and how could a man 
try every path, if, as you fay, he may be de- 
tained and kept back in the very firft ? 

LYCINUS, 

I will tell you how : we muft imitate -f The- 

feus’; 

f Thefeus."] The ftory alluded to, which the unlearn- 
ed reader may, perhaps, be unacquainted with, is briefly 
this : Minos, king of Crete, annually facrificed a bull to 
Neptune; but chancing one year to pick out a verybeau- 
titul one for thepurpofe, bethought it too liandfome, and 
fublHtuted another in its ftead. Neptune, being afftented 
at this, iufpired his wife, Pafiphae, with a pallion for the 

VoL, II. O fine 
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feus ; get a clue of Ariadne at every labyrinth, 
and fo extricate ourfelves from it without any 
trouble. 

HERMO.TIMUS. 

But who Ihall be our Ariadne, or where fhall 
we get thread enough for the clue ? , 

L y C I N u s. 

Courage, my friend ; never defpair : I think 
I have got one we may hold by. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Where is it ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

It is none of mine, but an aphorifm of one of 
your * wife men. ‘‘ Be always fober, and never 
credulous if wc take care not to believe too 
much, but judge deliberately, and let them talk 
on, we may, poffibly, get out of the labyrinth. 

fine bull, and the fruit of her amour was a moniler, half 
man and half bull, called the Minotaur, which Minos con- 
fined in the famous labyrinth made by Daedalus, and facri- 
ficed to it, every feventh year, feven young Athenian men 
and as many virgins; but the great I'hefeus delivered his 
country from this cruel tribute; by flaying the monfter, 
whom, the poets tell us, he would never have got at, oi\ 
got away from, if the fair Ariadne, Minos’s daughter, 
who fell in love with, had not fupplied him with a clue, 
or thread, that guided him fafe through the I foyrinth. — 
Something of the fimc kind is related concerning the fair 
Rofamond, Woodflock bower, &c, 

• Wife7}icu,'\ Epicharmus, the Sicilian philofopher, Tul- 
ly has adopted this faying, nervi (fays he) atcpie artus 
funt fapientiac, non temere credere. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

The advice is good, let us follow it. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Be it fo : and now whom lhall we apply to 
firft ? though that is of no great confequencej 
fuppofe, for inftance, as chance may dircft us, 
wc come to Pythagoras ; how long, think you, 
may we be learning all his doftrines ? including 
his five years filence, I fuppofe, about thirty 
years, or twenty at leaft. 

H E R M O , T 1 M U S. 

Thereabouts. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Plato, then, would take near as many ; and 

Arifloilc as many more. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly not lefs. 

L Y C I N U S. 

With regard to Chryfippus, I need not alk 
you how many, as you have already told me 
that forty years arc fcarce fulficient, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

True. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Then for Epicurus, and the reft of them — • 
you muft think me moderate in my calculation, 
when you confider how many Stoics, Epicure- 
ans, and Platonifts there are, tvho, at four- 
Q z fcore. 
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fcore, acknowlege that they do not yet tho- 
roughly underftand all the dodlrlnes of their own 
fe€t, fo as to be perfect in their knowlcge of 
it : this Chryfippus, Ariftotlc, and Plato them- 
felves have confcflcd ; and Socrates, not infe- 
rior to cither of them, long nuce declared, fo 
far from knowing all things, that all he knew 
was that he knew nothing. Reckoning then, 
Pythagoras twenty, Plato ttventy more, and 
fo on for the reft, how many years will it make 
for ten fetfls only ? 

H E R M O T I ]\r U S. 

Above two hundred. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Suppofe we take off a fourth part, then there 
w'ill remain a hundred and fifty ; or even one 
half. 

H E R M O T I M U S. 

You know bell: ; but I think, at this rate, 
very few would be able to go through all the 
fc^s, though they began as foon as they were 
born. 

L Y C I N U S. 

What then, in this cafe, my good friend, is 
to be done > doth it not prove what I obferved, 
that out of many we can never chufe the beft, 
unlefs we try al4 and he who decides without 
trial, if he finds out the truth, is indebted 

mor^ 
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more to chance than judgment ; was not that 
what we faid ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It was. 

L Y C I N U S. 

We muft live a long time, indeed, before 
we can explore every thing, make choice of 
our philofophy, and by that become wife and 
happy ; but before wc can do this, we mud 
dance about, as they fay, in the dark, Hum- 
bling at every thing we meet, and whatever 
comes firft to hand, believing that to be the 
great truth which we were in fearch of; if, 
by good fortune, we light on any thing valu- 
able, we cannot be certain that it is what we 
want ; fo many things refembling each other, 

and every one pretending to be the truth. 

* 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I know not how it is, Lycinus, but your 
arguments feem to me to have too much reafon 
in them ; and to fay the truth, yoU have given 
me no little uneafinefs, by ferutinizing things 
fo nicely, where there was no necelEty. Bad 
luck, I think, has attended me ever fince I left 
my houfe this morning, and I was unfortunate 
in lighting on you, w'ho, when 1 was juft ar- 
rived at the fummit of my hopes, have thrown 
me back into doubt and uncertainty, by almoft 
O 3 con- 
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c invincing me that the ihvefligation of truth is 
beyond our flrength, as it requires fo many years 
to be mafters of it. 

L y c r N u s. 

You may as well, my good friend, blame 
your father Mcnecrates, or your mother, what- 
ever her name be, for I know not, or rather, 
indeed, human nature, for not making you as 
long lived as Tithonus, and circumferibing us 
all in this manner within the lliort fpacc of a 
century. 1 have only found out what arofe from 
our rational enquiry into the matter. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Not fo, Lycinus; you were always conten- 
tious, and, I know not w'hy, hate philofophy, 
and laugh at the profefTors of it. 

L y C I N U S. 

My, dear Hermotimus, you and your maf- 
tcr, perhaps, who arc philofophers, can bed 
i ' 'i what I'ruth is ; I only know that Hk is not 
al vays agreeable to thnfe w'ho hear her; in her 
outward e.ppearancc Falfehood greatly excels 
her, w'hild die, confeious of her own integrity, 
acts towards all men with boldnefs and confi- 
dence, and for that very rcafon they arc angry 
with her ; as you now are with me, for finding 
put the truth of this affair, and declaring to 
you that what wc both fo much admire is not 

cafy 
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eafy to be obtained : it is juft as if you had fal* 
len in love with a ftatue, which you miftook 
fora fine woman, and hoped to enjoy her; while 
I, who knew it to be nothingj^butbrafs oy ftone, 
with the beft intention, endeavoured to con- 
vince you that you could never get poffeffion 
of her, and then you call me ill natured and 
malevolent, for not fuffering you to be impofed 
on, or to hojte, abfurdly, for what could never 
be acejuired. 

11 E R M O T I M U S. 

So we are never to philofophize, but give 
ourfelves up to floth and indolence, and live 
the life of fools. 

L Y C I N U S. 

When did you hear me aflert this ? I never 
forbid your philofophizing ; I only fay, when 
there are fo many paths, all leading to philo- 
fophy and virtue, and the true one lays hidden 
from us, we fhould make a ftridl examination, 
that out of many we cannot pick out thebrf, 
without trying all, which feems to be a tedio .s 
experiment ; how then, I alk you once more, 
will you aft ? Will you follow the firft who 
comes in your way, and philofophize w‘th 
him, and lhall he, by fome propitious jMercur)', 
make his market of you ? 

O4 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

It is itnpoffible ^to anfwer you, whilft you 
deny that any man can judge for himfelf, un- 
lefs he could Iiva» as long as a phoenix, to go 
through the univerfe, and prove every thing : 
neither will you believe thofe who have tried 
the multitude, whofe confent bears wiinefs to 
what they approve. 

L Y C I N U S. 

But who is this multitude ? Does it confift 
of thofe who know and have experienced all 
things ? If they are fuch men, one alone will 
fuffice. I afk not for many of them : but if 
it is of the ignorant alone, their multitude will 
never induce me to believe them ; when, know- 
ing only one thing, or perhaps nothing, they 
pronounce decifively on all. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

You alone can fpy out the truth ; and all bc- 
fides, who pretend to philofophize, are fools 
and madmen. 

L y C I N U S. 

Hermotimus, you afperfe me cruelly ; for 
never at any time -did I affume a fuperiority 
over others, or place myfelf amongft the wife 
and learned. You forget what I but juft now 
told you, that I never pretended to know more 

of 
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of the truth than any body elfc, but confcflcd 
that, with them, I was ignorant of it. 

H E R M O T I M U S. 

It may be right to go round to all, to enquire 
into their feveral tenets and opinions, and from 
thence to determine which is the beft; but 
furely to afiign fo many years for every experi- 
ment is ridiculous, as if from a few one might 
not judge of all; fomething of this kind appears 
to me to be very cafy, and would prevent de- 
lay. We arc told of a certain ftatuary, Phidias, 
I believe it was, who, feeing the * toe-nail of 
a lion, could tell from that of what fizc the 
•lion himfelf was to be made : and you yourfelf, 
if any one ftrctched out a man’s hand to you, 
and covered the body, could eafily, I fup- 
pofe, tell it was a man, though you did not lee 
him ; and, in like manner, it is eafy, in a fmall 
part of a day, to get together the fum and fub- 
Itancc of every thing that has been faid on this 
matter, and all that nice enquiry, which takes 
up fuch a length of time, is unneceflarv, with 
regard to a judgment of what is bcfl, as the 
whole may be known from that collodion. 

L Y C I N U S. 

How weakly you argue, Hermotimus, to 
imagine that the whole can be known from 
particular parts : I have always heard, on the 
* Tee-nail.'] Ex pede Herculem. 


Other 
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other hand, that he who knows the whole mull 
know the parts alfo ; but he who is acquainted 
with a part only, doth not, therefore, know the 
whole. But, pray, anfwer me this queftion ; 
would Phidias, when he faw the toe-nail, have 
known it to be a lion’s, if he had never fcen a 
lion, or, when you faw the hand, could you tell 
it to be a man’s, if you had never fcen a man ? 
Your Phidias, therefore, is not at all to the pur- 
pofe, and 1 might well cry out, this is nothing 
to Bacchus : how will you draw the parallel ? 
Phidias and you might know the whole from 
the parts, becaufe you were before acquainted 
with a man and a lion ; but with regard to phi-' 
lofophers. Stoics, or any other, how from one 
part could you know any thing of the reft, or 
how can you pronounce them beautiful, when 
you are a ftranger to the whole of which thofc 
parts confift ? 

As to what you fay about the fubftance of 
philofophy being learned in a day’s time, what 
the mafters fay about the firft principles and ends 
of things, their opinions of god and the foul, 
fome calling every thing body, and others hold- 
ing that many things are incorporeal ; fome 
placing the chief good in pleafure, others in 
virtue ; all this, I grant, may be learned with- 
out much labour ; but to know which of thefe 

is 
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is in the right, will require, not a part of one 
day, but a great many whole ones : have they- 
written, think you, fo many hundred, fo many 
thoufand books, to prove the truth of what 
you imagine to be fo very clear, eafy, and ob- 
vious to every capacity ? Here, I am afraid, if 
you are impatient of delay, and will not exa- 
mine every thing before you make your choice, 
you muft have a prieft to decide it for you. The 
mod compendious way of avoiding delays and 
perplexity, in this cafe, is certainly to call in 
an Augur, and as you go through the feveral 
beads, confult the * entrails concerning them ; 
the oracle will, fave you an infinite deal of ’ 
trouble, and flicw you at; once, in the liver of 
the vidfim, what choice you lliould make. I 
can tell you another feheme alfo, if you do 
not chufc to have facrifices and vidtims, or be 
at the great expence of a pried ; and that is, to 
take fomc pieces of paper, with the names of 
all the philofophers upon them, throw thefe 


r^/frai/s,] The divination by entrails, which Lu« 
cian here fo fevcrely rallies, was a principal branch of 
ancient fupcrllition. If the entrails of the vidim facrificed, 
particularly the liver, were vvhtile and found, they drew 
hoin it omens of certain fuccefs ; if the contrary, no en* 
terprize was to be proceeded in. Pythagoras the foothfayer 
foretold that Alexander would die very Ipeedily, becaufe 
his vidimus liver had no lobes. 


into 
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into an urn, and let a young lad, whofe fa- 
ther and mother are both alive, take the urn, 
and draw out the firft lot that comes to hand ; 
whoever he is that is thus drawn, let him be 
3"our philofopher. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

This is all idle raillery, L3'cinus, and does 
not become you ; but pray tell me, do you ever 
buy any wine ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Very often. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And did j'ou walk round to all the vintners 
in the city, and tafte all the wines, and com- 
pare them one with another ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Never. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

You were contented, I fupjrofe, when you 
hit on a good fort that was worth your money, 
to order it home. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Aye, by Jove, was I. 

Whofe father y (SJ’c ,] This circum fiance feems to be 
inferted, not without humour to ridicule the circumftantial 
nicety generally made ufe of in all' fuperflitious rites and 
ceremonies, particularly in divination by lots, which Lu- 
cian is here endeavouring to turn into ridicule. 


HER 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

From that fingle tafte, you could judge what 
the reft would turn out ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

I could. 

HERMOTIMUvS. 

But if you had gone to everyone of the vint- 
ners, and faid, I want to buy a bottle of wine, 
let me tafte every one of your pipes, that I 
may know which has the beft liquor: do you 
think they would not have laughed at you? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Certainly : and with fomc reafon. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

And it is the fame thing with philofophy. 
One may knov^ by a little tafte, what the whole 
iS : why therefore muft w'C drink a pipe of it ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

You are fuch a fubtle difputant, that you 
think you fliall flip through my fingers; but 
here you have laid a fnare, and will fall into it 
yourfelf. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

How fo ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

By producing wine, which every body is ac- 
quainted with, and comparing it with philo- 
fophy; a thing which we know very little of, 
and which all mankind difpute about. There 

is 
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is not, indeed, the leafl limilitudc between 
them ; unlefs, perhaps, that philofophers fell 
their doftrines as inn-keepers do their wine ; 
and moreover, frequently adulterate it, and give 
bad meafure alfo. But let us examine your ar- 
gument ; you fay that all the wine in the calk 
is the fame ; it may be fo, and withal, that 
from the tailing but a little of it, we may judge 
of the whole : I will grant you this alfo ; but 
mark what follows : do the philofophers, your 
mailer, for inllance, or any of the roll of them, 
fay always the fame, or talk about the fame 
things, or do they fay fometimes one, and 
fometimes another ; for their arguments are 
various : were it not fo, you would not have 
ran after, and attended him fo often, but have 
been fatislied with hearing him once. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly. 

L Y C I N U S. 

How then by the firll talle could you know 
everything? for new things were perpetually 
pouring in, upon you, and it was not, like the 
wine, always the fame ; fo that you could not 
get well foaked, unlefs you had drank up the 
whole calk : for the gods feeni to have hid the 
fummum bonum at the bottom of the velTel, 
even under the very lees. You mull fwallow 

the 
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the laft drop, therefore, or you will never find 
the draught of neftar which you fo much thirft 
after: but you feem to think it of fuch a na- 
ture, that if you do but tafte it, you muft in- 
ftantly become all wifdom and perfedtion. As 
they fay of the * prieltefs at Adelphi, when Ihe 
drinks of the fecond fountain, that Ihe is im- 
mediately full of the god, and delivers her 
oracles to all that alk for them : and yet you 
told me but juft now, that you had drank up 
half the calk, and were ftill but as if you had 
juft began. 

Let us fee then if we cannot furnilh you with 
a better comparifon. Your caik and your inn- 
keeper may remain ; but we will fill your vef- 
fels not with wine, but with fevcral forts of 
grain, wheat o’ top, then beans, then barley, 
under thefe lentiles, tares, and other things ; if 
you wanted to buy fome of the feeds, and the 
owner ftiould pull out fome wheat by way of 
famplc, and put it into your hand to look at, 
could you tell from thence, whether the tares 
were good, the ientiles fit to eat, or the beans 
rotten ? 

* TVje Prieftefi, The Pythia, or prieflefs of Delphi, 
before file afeended ihe tripos, ufed to wafh her whole body, 
in the Caftalia, a fountain at the foot of Parnafliis ; and to 
drink large draughts of the water, which never failed to 
infpirc her, and flie iinmedi.iicly began to ptophecy. See 
potter's Antiquities. 
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> '..tainly, no. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Neither can 3^00, in like manner, from what 
any^ one man calls' true philofophy, tell wht- 
ther it be all fo ; for it does not all tafte the 
fame, like the wine, which you compared it to, 
but has a great deal of variety in it, and fuch 
as requires no little, or flight examination. If 
you buy bad wine, you only lofe a trifle ; bpt, 
according to your own account, to wallow in 
the mire, is a bad affair indeed. Add to this, 
that he who defircs to tafte a whole calk, that 
he may buy one bottle, does the inn-keeper a 
confidcrable injury ; but, with philofophy, it is 
quite another thing : drink as much as you 
pleafe, the ca/k is ftill full, and the landlord 
never the worfe for it : the more you draw, as 
the proverb fays, the more flows in. Juft the 
contrary of the ^ Danaids fieve, for whatever 
was poured into that, ran out immediately : but 
here, the more you take away, the more ftill 
remains behind. 

i T/jc Danaids.^ The punifhtnent of the Danaids in hell, 
for killing their hulbands, was to fill a large tub, with holes 
in the bottom of it, with water, which confequently ran 
out as fall as poured in. The dolium Dauaidum, or Da- 
naids fieve, palTcd afterw'ards into a proverbial cxpreflGon, 
to fignify any thing impracticable. 


But 
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But I could compare your philofophy to 
fometh’ng elfe ; do not think I mean to affront 
you, iTOen I fay, it is like hemlock, aconite, 
or any other poifon : if you take only a fmall 
portion, with the tip of your finger, and taft« 
it, it will not hurt you ; but, if you are not 
cautious, how much, in what manner, and in 
what yon take it, woe be to him that fwallows 
it. Now you affert, that the leaft tafte, will 
to judge of the whole. 
HERMOTIMUS. 

Be that as it may, is there a neceflity that 
we muft live a hundred years, and fuffer a thou- 
fand troubles and inconveniencies, or give up 
philofophy ? 

L Y C I .N U S. 

We muft ; nor can it be otherwife, if, as 
you * obferved at firft, ** life is lliort, and art 
long and yet you feem to be angry, that you 
cannot, in one day, arrive at the wifdom of a 
Chryfippus, Plato, or Pythagoras. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Lycinus, you do not aft fairly by me, but 
circumvent and drive me up into a corner, 
merely from envy, I believe, becaufe I have 
made fome progrefs in learning ; and you, ad- 

* yis you ohferveJ.'] See the quotation from Hippocrateg 
at the beginning of this Dialogue. 

VpL. U. P vanced 
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vanced as you are in life, have totally negle<ft- 
ed it. 

L Y C I N U S. 

What have you to do then ? trouble your- 
fclf no more about a madman, but let me go 
my own way, and you go your’s : as you have 
began, fo make an end of it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

But you are fo violent and pofitive, you will 
not "fuffer me to make my choice, before 1 
have tried every thing. 

L Y C I N U S. 

That is, indeed, what I have always aflerted } 
but when you call me pofitive and violent, you, 
as the -h poet fays, accufe the’guiltlefs, and are 
yourfelf the aggrcfl'or : reafon will tell you 
much harftier things than any I have faid to 
you, and yet you find fault with me. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What more can ftie fay ? I ihould wonder if 
you had omitted any thing that could be ad- 
vanced againft me. 

L Y C I N U S. 

She may ftill deny that all we can do, though 
we examine ever fo clofely, will fuffice, to make 
choice of the beft, but that we may ftill want 
fomcthing towrards it. 

^ Tie Hamer,'] See II. A. v. 653. 

HER. 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

And what is that ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Judgment, ingenuity, acutenefs ; a ihatp, 
penetrating, uncorrupted underftanding, which 
is indifpenfibly neceffary in forming a decifive 
opinion in thefe things, and without which, all 
our labour w'ill be vain and fruitlefs : there muft 
be withal, a great deal of time to confider of 
every thing ; nor ntuft we regard the age or 
charafter of the man, nor his reputed wifdom : 
wc muft adt as the judges of the * Areopagus 
do, try the caufe by night and in the dark, that 
we may attend, not to thofe who fpeak, but to 
that which is fpoken : then, when our choice 
is fixed and determined, .we may be at liberty 
to philofophife. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Yes ; after death ; for, according to you, no 
man’s life is long enough to go through all, 
examine, choofe, and after the choice is made, 
to enter on philofophy ; and yet this, you fay, 
is the only ntethod. 

• The Areopagus , The great court of judicature at 
Athens, where we are told they tried caufes by night, for 
a very ridiculous reafon, which Lucian here alludes to. 
JuAice Fielding (who has as much fagacity as any of the 
Greek judges had) does the lame. But this mode is not 
from choice, but ncceffity ; and t^ill probably foon be adopts 
ed in Guild Hall, or the King’s Bench. 

P a 
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' L y C I N u s. 

I am forty, Hermorimus, to add that evenf 
all this, may not be fufficient : we may raflily 
conclude we have difcovered fomething cer- 
tain, and yet have found nothing ; like fifher- 
men, who, feeling fomething heavy in their 
nets, draw them up, imagining that they have 
got a plentiful draught, when, behold, a ftone 
appears, or an earthen veffel full of fand : fucb, 
perhaps, may be our fate. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What you mean by your nets, I know not, 
but you have fairly caught me in them. 

L y C I N U S. 

Get out then as faft as you can ; for you can 
fwim, thank heaven, as well as any body. For 
myfelf, with all I can do, I have not yet dif- 
covered, nor perhaps ever lhall, whether any of 
us have yet found out what we are in fearch 
of, or are all ftill ignorant of it. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Has no body found out the truth then ? 

L y C I N u s. 

That is ftill a doubt : all perhaps may be de- 
ceived, and the truth may be difleient from any- 
thing that has yet come to light. 

H E .R M O T I M U S. 

How can ttot be ? 


L Y- 
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L Y C I N U S. 

Thus : let us fuppofe a certain number, 
twenty for inftance ; then, take twenty beans in 
your hand, clofe it, and alk the men, how ma- 
ny you have got there ; one guclTes feven, an- 
other five, another thirty, another ten or fifteen, 
and fo on : it may happen that fome body fliall 
guefs the right : what fay you ? 

HERMOTIM'US. 

Moft certainly. 

L Y C I N U S. 

It may happen, too, that all lhall guefs 
wrong, and no body tell that you have jufi: 
twenty, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

It may fo. 

L Y C I N U S. 

And fo it is with happinefs ; fome philofo- 
pbers fay it is one thing, and fome another : 
one calls it virtue, another pleafnre, and an- 
other fomething elfe ; one of thefe may be the 
chief good, and yet it may, after all, be fome- 
thing different from every one of them. We 
feem, therefore, to be hurrying on to the end, 
before we have found out the beginning: we 
fliould firft know, that truth had been difeover- 
ed by fome one of the philofophcrs j and then 
enquire, which of them we might place oy,r 
confidence in. 

P3 
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HERMOTIMUS. ’ 

So that you think we may go through every 
philofophy, and yet not find out the truth : is 
that your conclufion ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

Do not afk me, my friend, but Reafon ; £he 
perhaps will anfwcryou, that wc cannot, whilfl: 
it is ftiil a doubt, whether any thing that has 
yet been faid may be depended on. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

We fliall never then, you think, know any 
thing, but muft. leave off philofophy, and live 
the life of fools: as it plainly follows from 
what you fay, that no mortal rftan can ever ar- 
rive at any perfedtion in it. For, firft, you cx- 
pedt that he flioiild choofe out the beft fedt ; a 
talk which requires the greateft care and affidui- 
ty ; and when at laft we come to reckon the 
number of years neceflary to the examination 
of every one, it exceeds all bounds : the bufi- 
nefs is lengthened out to feveral generations, 
and life is gone before truth appears : nay, it 
is even a doubt with you, whether the truth 
was ever difeovered at all. 

L Y C I N U S. 

And will you fwear that it ever was? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

That I certainly can not« 


J. Y- 
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L y C I N u s. 

Have I not purpofely paffed over many 
other things, which demand a long, and fevere 
inveftigation ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

What are they ? 

L y C I N U S. 

Did you never meet with Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Platonifls, who tell you, that they 
alone know the reafons and firft principles of 
all things ; and that none but themfelves, how^- 
ever worthy of confidence they may otherwife 
be, are in the leaft acquainted with them ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I have. 

L y C I N u s. 

Is it not then a difficult matter to diflinguiffi 
thofe who really do know, from thofe who only 
pretend to it ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Certainly. 

L y c r N u s. 

If, therefore, you want, for inftance, to know 
who is the beft Stoic, j'-ou muft go, if not to all, 
at leaft to moft of them, to try and examine, 
before you choofe your matter ; being firft pro- 
vided with a good difeerning faculty of judg- 
ing, that you may not fix on the worft, inftrr.d 

P 4 of 
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of the beft of them. You muft confider, (which 
I did not mention before, that I might not 
give you offence,) how much time this will 
take you up ; and yet, in thefe dark and intri- 
cate fubjefts, it is abfolutely neceffary. This 
is the only chance you have of finding out the 
truth, and every thing elfe will be ufclefs, 
without this happy faculty ; which, like a 
touchftone, will enable you to diftinguifli the 
falfe metal from the true. Without this, be- 
lieve me, you will be led by the * nofe by 
every body, muft follow, as the cattle do the 
bough that is held before you. You wiil be 
like water poured on a table, that may be 
drawn any way by a finger ; or a reed by the ri- 
ver fide, bending to every blaft. If, therefore, 
yoii can meet with a mafter, who himfelf 
knows, and can'teach you the art of demonftra- 
tion, and how to determine in doubtful cafes, 
your labour is at an end; for then, what is 
good and true, will immediately appear, falfc- 
hood will be deteded : you , will be able to 
make choice of the ' beft philofophy, will ac- 
quire that happinefs which you have fo long 
been in fcarch of, and poflefs every thing that 
}s defirable, 

•* Py iht The tranflation here is literal. 

H E R, 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Now, Lycinus, you fay fomething that gives 
tne hope and comfort ; I will inftantly find out 
a man who lhall inftrudt me in this noble art 
of judging and diftinguifhing : all that follows 
will be eafy, free from toil, uncertainty, and de- 
lay. How much am I obliged to you for 
fhewing me this bcft and iliorteft way ! 

LYCINUS. 

Not fo much, perhaps, as you may imagine. 
I have pointed out nothing to you as yet, that 
can bring you nigher to the obje^ in view ; we 
are even farther off than ever, or at beft but 
where we were before, after all our labour. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Indeed ! you throw me back into forrow and 
defpair : how can this poffible be? 

LYCINUS. 

Becaufe, my friend, though we might find a 
man, who profefled himfclf acquainted with 
this art of demonftration, and pretended to teach 
it to others, we could not rely upon him, but 
muft ftill fearch for another, to inform us whe- 
ther this man fpoke truth or not : and when 
we had got him, it would ftill be a doubt whe- 
ther he was a proper judge, and we Ihould yet 
want another proof ; for, how Ihould we tell 
which was the bcft ? you fee, therefore, how 

end* 
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cndlefs the labour is, and that there is nothing 
certain, or to be depended on. The demonftra- 
tions themfelves may be called in queftion, and 
no one point is abfoluteiy certain. They would 
pcrfuade us, that they know fome, things, from 
their knowlege of other things, which they 
are not yet agreed about : they put light and 
darknefs together; compare things which differ 
widely from each other ; and then call it dcmon- 
flration : prove, for inftance, that becaufe thefe 
are altars, riierc muft of necefEty be gods. 
Thus, running as it were in a circle, they return 
always to the place they fet out at, and wander 
ftill in doubt and uncertainty. 

HER.MOTIMUS. 

How you treat me, Lycinus, by thus reducing 
all my treafure to a cinder ! my labour, it feems, 
is vain, and fo many years confumed for no- 
thing. 

LYCINUS. 

It may be fome comfort to you, however, to 

refleft, that it is not yourfclf alone who has 

been thus difappointed, but that all the philo- 

* 

fophers in the world are fighting, as one may 
fay, for the afs’s ftiadow. For who can go 

through 

^ fheafs*sjhit^(nv,'] D^mofthenes was one day harangu*» 
ing the fetiate, who would not fuffer him to go on, when 
he told them the following flory: Two men, faid he, 

were 
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through all ? this, you acknowlege, is impof- 
fible. A man may as well repine, and quarrel . 
with fortune, becaufe he cannot get up into hea- 
ven i fink under the waves of the fea in Sicily, 
and rife up at Cyprus ; or fly from Greece to 
India : when the caufe of his grief, is only bc- 
canfe he flattered himfelf with the hopes of all 
this ; or dreamed of it, or fancied it in his 
own mind : not confidering beforehand, whe- 
ther his hopes were fixed on what was attain- 
able, or agreeable to the condition of human 
nature. Reafon, my friend, has waked you out 
of your pleafing dream, and now you are angry 
with her : the vifion is fo delightful, that you 
arc loath to open your eyes. *And this is the 
cafe with all thofe, who form in their own ima- 

were travelling together, one purchafedof the other an afs; 
they jogged on, the heat of the weather was intenfe ; the 
alb’s body threw a fliade on the ground, they wanted both 
to lye down under it; on this a quarrel enfued: the man 
who had fold the beall, faid, he did not fell the lhade ; the 
other infifted that he purchafed every thing the afs could 
give, and confequently the fhade of it. Here Demoftheiies 
flopped : the hearers defired to know the ilTue of the dif- 
pine 5 and how it was determined. You are mighty eager, 
faid Demoflhenes, to hear any thing about the lhade of an 
afs, and yet will not liilen to me when I am to ipeak on the 
important concerns of the commonwealth. 

The als’s fliadow became afterwards a proverbial expref^ 
fion, to fignify? like the lana caprina, any difpute about 
trifles, bee Plutarch. 

ginations 
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gitiations an illand of the blefl ; whild they arc 
digging up bidden ■ riches, and enjoying king- 
doms ; for the goddefs Hope is moft magnifi- 
cent in her prefents ; and never contradidts her 
votaries, though they wifh to be as big as Co- 
loffus, to fly in the air, or to find mountains of 
gold : if, whilft they arc dreaming of thefe 
things, one of their iittle Jacquies fhould afk 
them how they are to procure the neceflaries of 
life, or pay the rent for their houfe which has 
been long due ; they grow angry, as if the afker 
had deprived them, by the queftion, of all their 
promifed happinefs, and it is a chance if they 
do not bite his nofe off for it. Ee not you, 
therefore, my good friend, in like manner en- 
raged at me, if, whilfl; you are flying in the air, 
digging up treafures, or encouraging vain and 
idle fancies, and hoping for things which can 
never be obtained i I, out of friendlhip and re- 
gard, fuffer you not to remain all your life in a 
dream, how fweet foever it is, but force you to 
rife up, and go about thofe neceflary works that 
are agreeable to nature, and to reafon. What 
you were lately upon, was every whit as ab- 
furd as Hippocentaurs, Gorgons, and Chime- 
ras : any of thofe things that poets and painters 
have feigned, which never were, or could be ; 
and yet the multitude believe in them, and fee 

them. 
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them, only becaufe they are flrange, improb- 
able, and ridiculous. Thus you, Hermbtiaips, 
becaufe you had beard from fome idle fabulift," 
that there was a certain beauteous form, fupe- 
rior to every thing elfe in nature, excelling the 
Graces and celeftial -Venus; not coniidcring 
whether it was true, or if any fuch beauty ex- 
ifted, immediately fell in loyp with her: as 
they fay Medea did with Jafon in a dream. But 
what milled you, and all thofe who fell in love 
with the fame empty lhade, was, if I miftake 
not, that he who recommended her to you, as 
foon as he found that you implicitly believed 
him, went on with fuccefs, and made his whole 
defcription fo coherent, that he eafily conduct- 
ed 3’ou to your beloved : none of you, in the 
mean time, enquired, whether you were going 
the right way or not : or, if your guides had not 
mifled you, but followed the fteps of him that 
went before, as Iheep do thofe of their leader ; 
when you ought, before you entered the path, 
to have confidered, whether you Ihould drike 
into it at all. 

But, perhaps, you may underftand the argu- 
ment better by a fimilitude. Suppofe, for in- 
ttance, one of your adventurous poets' fhould 
tell you of a man who had three ^eads and fix 
Jjands ; if you fwallow this, without confider- 
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iiig whether it is poffible or not, he immediate- 
ly goes on to inform you that this man had 
iikewife fi;^eyes, and as many ears, that he 
fpoke with three voices at a time, eat his food 
with three mouths, that infiead of ten fingers, 
as we have, he had thirty ; if he made a war- 
rior of him, he would put into three of his 
. hands a target, a bafket*hilr, and a fliield, and 
into the other three an axe, a launce, and a 
fword : and who could deny the truth of all 
this ? it is agreeable to what was firft granted, 
though it Ihould certainly have been confidered 
before, * w'hether it ought to have been grant- 
ed, or not : if you give up that, the reft fol- 
lows of courfe, and you cannot refufe your 
alTent, when it correfponds fo well w-ith the 
promifes admitted. And thus it is with you ; 
frorja ftrong prepofieffion, when you have got 
into the path, without confidering whether it be 
the right one, you are drawn into the confe- 
quence, true or falfe. If any body tells you 

* Whether it ought. This puts us in mind of the quellion 
propofed by Charles the Second, of facetious memory, to 
the Royal Society : If a tub or veflel be filled quite, or 
brim full, with water, and a large fiih be thrown into it— 
Qjitere, why does not the water run over — It is fomewhere, 
if lam not nifiaken, related, that the Society puzzled 
therafelves a long time about the folution of this miraculous 
circumflance.— Never reflecting whether the was tr^ 

er not. 
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that twice five make feven, and you believe it . 
without counting, he will foon pcrfuade you 
that four times five is fourteen, or any thing 
elfe ; juft as it is in the wonderful fcience of 
geometry, where they lay down certain abfurd 
poftulata, which muft be granted, fuch as in- 
dividual points and lines without latitude, pre- 
tending, on fuch rotten foundations, to build 
demonftration, and to deduce true conclulions 
from falfe principles : in like manner you alfc^ 
taking for granted the principles of fome par- 
ticular fedt, believe every thing that follows 
from them, and embrace falfehood inftead of 
truth. Some of you die in the midft of their 
hopes, and before they have found out that 
they were impofed on ; others difeover the de- 
ceit in their old age, but are afliamed to ac- 
knowlege it, or to confefs that, at their time 
of life, they have been employed in fuch 
childifti trifles : they continue, therefore, in the 
fame error, cry up what is be'fore them, and 
exhort others to embrace it, that they may not 
be the only dupes, but comfort themfelves 
with the thought, that thoufands are in the fame 
condition ; if they confefs the truth, they plain- 
ly peiccive that they will nor appear to be fuch 
grave and refpedtable charadters, exalted above 
the vulgar, or meet with fuch deference and 

eftcem 
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cfteem as they ufed to do : they will nereti 
willingly, acknowjegfe their ignorance, or that 
they arc like the multitude. You will find very 
few, indeed, that have courage enough to own 
that they have been deceived, or who will dif- 
fuade others from treading in the fame, path : 
if you light on fuch a man, call him, as he is, 
the friend of truth, fober, juft, or, if you pleafc, 
a philofopher, for he alone deferves that name ; 
l|ll befide, either know nothing of the truth, 
though they pretend to it, or conceal their ig- 
norance through fear and fliame, and becaufe 
they wilh to be thought fupcrior to the reft of 
mankind. But let us bury in total oblivion 
every thing that has palfcd between us on this 
fubjeft ; let us fuppofe that the Stoic philo- 
fophy is the only true one, and that there is 
none befides it worthy of our care ; let us then 
confider whether it be fuch a one as we may 
hope to attain, or whether all who hitherto at- 
tempted it havh laboured in vain. I hear of 
wonderful things promifed to thofe who arrive 
at the fummit of it, and that they alone poflefs 
every thing good and dcfireable ; but you beft 
know whether you have ever lit on fuch a per- 
'{eGt Stoic, as was never fubdued by pain, or 
mified by pleafure, or enflaved by paffion ; one 
who was fuperior to envy, a contemner of riches } 

one 
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one whe, in a word, was completely happy, as 
he muft be, who' is the rule and model of per- 
fedl virtue ; for he who is deficient in the leaft 
of thefe, is imperfeft, however excellent he 
may be with regard to any thing clfe j if not, 
there never yet was the truly happy and com- 
plete Stoic. 

HERMOTIMUS. 

Such a one, I muft own, I never yet have 
feen. 

L Y C I N U S. 

You are right, Hermotimus, to confefs the 
truth. How then can you any longer purfue 
philofophj'^, when you plainly perceive, that- 
neither your mafter, nor your mailer’s mailer, 
nor any that went before him, though you go 
back to the tenth generation, was ever fo wife 
as to be perfcdlly happy ; nor will it fuffice to 
fay, it is enough if you can approach nearly to- 
wards happinefs ; this is doing nothing; for he 
is equally a ftranger, and in the open air, who 
ftands on the outfide of the door, be he ever 
fo near, as he who Hands at a great dillance 
from it, with this only difference, that he who 
is nearell mull be moll unhappy, in being clofe 
to that felicity which he cannot polTcfs. Do 
you put yourfelf to all. this trouble, therefore, 
only to get near to perfedl happinefs ? for fuch 
- Vot. II. Q_ we 
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we will fuppofe it CO be ; is it for this alone 
you fpend fo much time, wear yourfelf out with 
watchings, and bring yourfelf to the grave ? 
For this, you fay, you will labour for thefe 
twenty years at lead to come, that, after all, at 
fourfeore, (and who can promife you will live 
fo long ?) you may be one of thofc who are 
not yet happy ; unlefs, indeed, you think that 
you alone arc able to gain that, which fo many 
better and abler men before yon, with all theit 
toil and labour, could never acquire. Bur, 
even taking all this for granted, where is the 
good refulting from it that deferves fo much 
tpil and trouble ? How little time is left for 
enjoyment, when you are grown old and no 
longer able to relilh fuch pleafures, with one 
foot, as they fay, in the * grave ! unlefs, in- 
deed, you are looking forward to another life, 
and are learning here how to live better in it j 
which is much the fame as if a man ihould pre- 
pare to fet out a good fupper, and, in the 
mean time perilh with hunger. ' You feem to 
have forgot that virtue confifts in good works, 
in afting with juftice, wifdom, and fortitude. 
But you (by you I mean all your eminent phi- 
lofophers), fpend your time in idle words, dif- 
putes, and fyllogifms ; in thefe you throw away 

* Tie A 4iteral tranflation. 
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the greateft part of your lives, and efteem him 
who excels in them as the nobleft of all con- 
querors. For this reafon, I fuppofe, you ad- 
mire your old mafter, becaufe he can raife 
doubts and fcruples, know how to alk a fubtle 
queftion, to make ufe of frauds and quirks, and 
how to hamper his opponent with infuperable 
difficulties : fo bufy about the bark, that you 
negledt the fruit, and divert yourfelves W'ith 
throwing the leaves at one another : do you do 
any thing elfe from morning to night ? 

HERMOTIMUS. 

To fay the truth, no. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Is it not, then, juftly faid of you, that you 
leave the fubftance to catch at the fhadow, 
the body of the ferpent for the fkin only, or 
rather that you are like a man pouring water 
into a mortar, and beating it with an iron 
pefllc, thinking all the time he is doing a 
great and neceflary work, not knowing that 
though, as they fay, he beat his heart out, the 
water will be water ftill. But let me alk you 
one queftion ; would, you wilh to refemble 
your mafter in any thing, his learning excepted ? 
to be, like him, a paffionate, fordid, and li- 
tigious voluptuary ? for fo, by Jupiter, he is, 
though the world in gemfral do not know it. 

H E R- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

Some there are, certainly, who do not. 

L y C I N U S. 

Shall I tell you what I heard of a certain old 
philofopher, whofe houfe is much frequented 
by our youth for inftrudtion ; he flew into a vio- 
lent palKon, the other day, with one of his 
pupilSj for not paying him his falary, which 
had been due fixteen days before, when the 
lad’s uncle, who flood by, a plain countryman, 
who knew nothing of your fine philofoph)’’, 
cried ouf. Pray, wonderful Sir, complain not 
of any injury done you, becaufe we have not 
paid you for a few empty words ; what you 
fold us you have yet in your own polTcflion, 
and are juft as learned as you were before ; but 
with regard to what we fent him to you for, 
he is not at all improved ; for he debauched 
my neighbour Echecrates’s daughter, and 
would have fuffered for the rape, but that the 
father was poor, and I bought him off with 
a talent of good gold : and not long fince he 
beat his mother, who had caught him hiding a 
calk of wine under his coat, which he was go- 
ing to carry off to his jovial club ; add, to 
this, that, in impudence, lying, and quarrelling, 
he is a much greater proficient than he was a 
twelve- month ago. I had much rather you 

would 
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would have prevented all this, than have taughc 
him to inform us every night at fupper, how a 

* crocodile feized a child, and promifed to 
give him back again, when his father fhould 
anfwer fome certain queftion, about I know 
not what ; or to tell us, that if it was day it 
could not poffibly be night : Ibmetimes he in- 
troduces his horns, and perplexes us all ; me- 
ditates gravely on his habits, relations, ideas, 
conceptions, and fuch fluff, which we laugh at : 
fometimes he will tell us that god is not in 
heaven, but that he paffes through, and is in- 
herent in wood, ftone, animals, and things the 
moft trifling and contemptible. When his 
mother afks him how he can throw away his 
time in fuch nonfenie, he tells her, if he can but 
learn thefe things he fhall be rich, happy, and 
a king, and all mankind, befides, nothing but 
his flaves and vaffaU. 

Thus fpake the countryman ; and now mark 
what an old woman’s anfwer the philofopher 
returned to him. Do not you think, faid he, 
if the young man had not been under my care, 
that he would have done fomething much worfe, 
lomething, perhaps, which he might have been 

• J crocodik.l This has been explained before. 

•f Inherent^ fs’f.] The lyftem of the famous French phi- 
lofopher, Malbranche, feems to be founded on this idea. 
See an account of Malbranche, in Bayle’s Didbouary. 

hanged 
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hanged for? But philofophy reftraincd him, 
moderated his pafGons, and he is, at leaft, to- 
lerable : he is alhamed of doing any thing mif- 
becoming the great fcience 1 have taught him ; 
if, therefore, I do n6t deferve any reward for 
making him better, you are at leaft indebted 
to me for what my philofophy has prevented 
his being guilty of : as nurfes fend children to 
fchool, where, if they learn nothing, they are 
at leaft out of harm’s way : as to every thing 
elfe, I have fulfilled my duty, and, if you 
will come to me to-morrow morning, you flrall 
fee how he can alk queftions and anfwcr them, 
how many things he has learned, and how 
many books he has read, about axioms, and 
fyllogifms, and coniprehenfions, and duties, and 
a thoufand other things. If he beat his mo- 
ther, and debauched a girl, what is that to 
me ? I am not his tutor. 

Thus did the old man talk about philofo- 
phy ; and you, I fuppofe, will tell us, that all 
we are to expert from this noble fcience is, 
that we fhall be never the worfc for it : is it 
teally fo, my friend, or had we formed better 
hopes from it ; did we not expeft to become 
a little better than idiots by it? What fay 
you to this ? 


HER- 
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HERMOTIMUS. 

I can only fay, my friend, that I am ready 
to cry when I think what a fool I have been, 
fo throughly am 1 at laft convinced by fenfe 
and reafon': I lament my folly, in throwing 
away fo much time to no purpofe. I am like 
a man juft recovered from a fit of drunken- 
nefs, I fee, with lhame, what I have been fo 
long in love with, and how much l have fulFer- 
ed for it. 

L Y C I N U S. 

There is no reafon, however, to cry about 
it ; ^fop’s advice, in one of his fables, is, I 
think, a moft excellent one : he tells us of a 
man, who was fitting on the Ihqre, near a tern- 
peftuous fea, and numbering the waves; but 
finding himfelf puzzled in the calculation, he 
was horribly frcircd and vexed about it; when 
a fox, ftanding b}’, laid to him, Wh}', my 
friend, will you give yourfelf fo much uneafi- 
nefs about what is paft ? think no more of 
the waves that are gone, but begin and num- 
ber thofe before you. Do you, therefore, 
fince you are convinced of your error, for the 
future be content to live like other men, be 
a good common citizen, and aim at nothing 
great or fingular ; if you are wife, do not be 
CL4 aftiamedj, 
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alhamed, old as you are, of changing for the 
better. 

Do not imagine, my good friend, whatever 
I may have faid, that I had any enmity agalnft 
the Portico, or meant to affront the Stoics in 
particular ; my argument holds, equally, againfl; 
every fe&, and I fhould have faid the very 
fame thing, if you had been a Platonift, or 
an Ariftotelian, 

HERMOTIMUS. 

I believe you ; and fhall immediately change 
my whole appearance : you lhall fee me no 
more with a long rough beard, refufing myfelf 
proper food and nourifhment, but adting on an 
ealier and more liberal plan. I may even, per- 
haps, put on purple, to fhew the world I have 
done with all thefe trifles. I wilh I could as 
eafily get rid of all I have learned : if I 
could caft it all up, I would gladly fwallow a 
dofe of hellebore (for a different reafon than 
* Chryfippus did it), to prevent any of their 
fluff from riling in my mind for the future. 
I am infinitely obliged to you, Lycinus, for 
fnatching me out of the waves, when 1 was 
almoft overwhelmed by them, and when .1 

*■ Chryfippus?^ When Chryfippus, we are told, was to 
difpute with Carneades, about fome important points, he 
took a dofe of hellebore to clear hia head. 
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was carried down by the torrent, defcending, 
like a propitious deity, in your car, at the 
end of the tragedy, to fave me. Recovered^ 
as I have been, I Ihould celebrate this day as 
a feftival, and * (have my head, like thofe 
who efcape a Ihip-wreck; and as for philofo- 
phers, from this time forth, if, againfl my 
will, I chance to meet one in the flreet, I fliall 
turn alide, and avoid him as 1 would a mad 
dog. 

f Shanfe my head,"] This cuftom is mentioned before. 


H A R- 
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^hh Ut tie Piece of carries with it the 

Appearance of a Letter addrejfed to fome very 
great hian^ probably the prime Mtnijier of Ma^ 
cedonia^ whofe Favour he was ambitious to ob- 
taiity as the certain Road to Honour and Prefer- 
ment. A Vein of Panegyric and Flattery^ not 
often to be met with in this Author^ runs through 
ity which feems in fome Meafure to call in ^efiion 
the Genuinentfs of it. My Reaoers zvill determine 
for themfelveSy with regard to its Authenticity. 

H ARMONIDES thus fpakc, of old, to hh 
matter^ * Timotheus ; inform me, if 

pofliblc 

* timotheus*] One of the moft celebnfed poets and 
inuiicians of antir|uity. He was born at IWilefus, an Ionian 
city of Caria, 446 years before Chrift, a contemporary of 
Philip of Macedon, and, according to Dryden’s Ode, of 
Alexander alfo, excelled in lyric and ditby ramble poetry, 
and no lefs in his performance on the cithara. According 
to Paufanias, he added four new firings to that infirument, 
which before had only feven, for which he was banifhed by 
virtue of a curious Spartan of parliament, quoted, from 
Caufabon, by Dr. Burney, in his hlfiory oi Greek Mulic, 
and which 1 {hall here fubjoin, for the entertainment of my 
readers. 

Whereas Timotheus the Milefian, coming to our city, 
has diihonourcd our ancient mufic, and, defpifing the lyre 
of feven firings, hjis, by the IntroduAion of a greater va- 
riety of notes, corrupted die^ cars of our youth, and, by 

the 
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poffible (faid he), how I may become famous 
amongfl: men, and known throughout all 
Greece ; greatly, I muft acknowlcge, am I al- 
ready indebted to you, who ‘h^^^ve taught me 
to tune the flute well, to blow it fvveetly and 
harnionioufly, to place my fingers properly, to 
keep time, to perceive the charadter of every 
+ mode, the divine breathing of the Phrygian, 
the folemn gravity of the Doric, the foftnefs 
and beauty of the Ionic; all this I learned 
from you ; but I am not yet arrived at that 
perfedlion, which I was ambitious of, in fing- 
ing to it, which would procure me fame and 
glory, which would render me fo illuftrious, 
that men fliould point at me as I pafs along, and 
fay, there goes Harmonides, the prince of mu- 
ficians ; in the fame manner as when you came 
firft from Boeotia, performed in the | Pandio- 

the number of his firings, given to our mulic an efFeinl- 
nate drefs, the kings, and the ephori, have therefore re- 
folved to pafs cenfure on him, and to oblige him to cut oft' 
his fuperfluoLis firings, and to banifli him from our city, 
that men, may be warned, See Burney, vol. i, 

page 407- 

f ModeJ] For a full and accurate account of the modes, 
I muft refer the curious reader to Burney’s DifTertation 
on the Mulic ot the Ancients, vol. i. page 47. 

X FandloniJei^^ Some tragedy of that name, not now ex- 
tant, on the ftory of Progne and Philomela, daughters of 
Pandion. 

nides, 
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nldcs, and gained the vidlory in Ajax, your 
name-fake having compofed the mufic : what 
tongue did not then refound with the praifes 
of Tiinotheus the Theban ! and even to this 
day, wherever you appear, the people flock 
round you, as all the feathered race do round 
the bird of night. It was this that animated 
me to the ftudy of the flute, and for which alone 
I have taken fo much pains ; nor would I wifh 
to excel in it, v/ere I to remain inglorious and 
unknown, even though I had the ikill of a 
* Marfyas, or Olympus, f Hidden talents, as 
the proverb fays, are of no value : teach me, 
therefore, how I may diftinguilh myfelf, and 
my art alfo, fo fhall I be doubly obliged to 
you, both for my Ikill in mufic, and the glory 
whfch I lhall acquire by it. 

To this Timotbeus thus replied. Your 
ambition, Harmonides, is noble; to acquire 

^ Marjyas.l Plato tells us that vve are indebted to Mar- 
fvas and Olympus for wind-mufic. To them is likcwife 
attributed the in mention of the Phrygian and Lydian mea- 
fiire, Marfyas is alfo faid, by fome, to have been the in- 
ventor of the double flute, though others give it to his 
father Hyagius. For a farther account of thefe eminent 
MiLiflcians, fee Burney’s Diflertatioii. 

f Hidden talents*"] Tu licet ct Thamyram fuperes atquc 
Crphca cantu, 

Non erit ignotae gratia magna lyrse. 

Ov. Art. Amand. 

honour 
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honour and glor}', and be diftinguifhed amongft 
men, is no mean or inconfiderable reward ; this 
you are defirous to obtain, by appearing in 
public, and difplaying your abilities before the 
multitude : but even by doing this you will 
not be univerfally known ; for where will you 
find a theatre to perform in, large enough to 
contain all Greece : the only method by which 
you can ever gain the defir6d end is, in my opi- 
nion, this ; fhew yourfelf fometimes on the 
public ftage, but depend not on the multitude ; 
there is a Ihorter, and an eafier way to glory ; 
chufe out the beft and nobleft of the Grecians, 
the wife few, who are acknowleged judges, 
and on whom you may rely, if they admire and 
praife you, you will foon be known to all the 
world befides: for if thofe, whom all commend, 
commend you, what occafion will you have for 
the approbation of the vulgar, who always fol- 
low thofe that can decide better than them- 
felyes ? The multitude is compofed of low and 
ignorant artificers, thofe whom the great praife, 
they will praife alfo. In the public games, 
the fpedlators, we know, clap and hifs, but it 
is only four or five who judge and determine.” 

Such w'as th^advice of Timotheus, but Har- 
tnonides lived not to profit by it ; for the firft 
time he contended in public, exerting himfelf 

too 
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too ftrcnuoufly, from an ardent defirc of fad- 
cefs, he breathed his laftj we are told, upoti 
the inftrument, and, without gaining the crown 
of vidtory, died on the fpot. 

The advice of Tiniotheus, in this fpeech, in 
my opinion, not only fuits Harmonides, but 
may be applied to all thofe who pant for glory, 
and popular applaufe ; as I had the fame am- 
bition, therefore, I was refolved ta follow it, 
and for that purpofe conlidercd with myfelf who 
was the greateft man in this city, whofc judge- 
ment others would rely on, and On whom alone 
I might fafely depend, when you occurred to 
me as the proper perfon; one in whom all virtues 
are united, the rule, as it were, and flandard 
of perfetfion. If you had feen my works, and 
praifed them (and much I wifh you had), I 
Ihould have gained the defired end of all my 
labours, and, by your favour alone, acquired 
the approbation of all. To have preferred any 
other fufirage to your’s, would have been un- 
pardonable folly : to one alone I would truft my 
caufe, which would be the fame as if I had 
Ihewn myfelf to all mankind ; for you are of 
more confequcnce than all : the kings of Sparta 
had two voices, and every body clfe but one; 
but you unite in yourfelf the power of the ephori, 
and of the fenate alfo. In learning,' indeed, you 

ought 
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ought alwa5rs to prcfide and direft, becaufe you 
are always candid and judicious, and therefore it 
is, that, alarmed as 1 am at the dilEcnlty of my 
undertaking, I repofe full confidence in you ; 
and the rather, as I think you will be favourable 
to me, becaufe I belong to the fame city, which 
you have yourfelf been fo great an ornament to, 
both in your public and private capacity : if the 
majority of votes Ihould chance to be againfl 
me, you, and the few fuch as you, may yet pre- 
vail, make up the deficiency, and, as you always 
do correct every thing that is amifs, fet all to 
rights again. It will not fatisfy my ambition 
that I have been foimerly admired, that I am al- 
ready celebrated, and that men praife my elo- 
quence ; I priice all this as flaadows, and mere 
nothing, in comparifou with your applaufe, 
w'hich is the great end of all : I would have no 
doubts or uncertainty about my merit, but be 
pronounced at once the beft of all men ; — but 
before I enter the lifts, in fuch a noble con teft, 
(hall I not hope for fome propitious omen Con- 
firm it, gracious gods, and give your fandtion to 
the praife I have received, that heieaftcr I may 
appear with confidence, fie need not fear to 
ftand on any ground, who has conquered at 
Olympia. 


HERO- 
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O R 

iE T I O N. 

This little Piece feems imperfeB, being only a Kind 
cf Proecmium, or Preface^ to a long Speech, fup- 
pofed to have been fpoken by Lucian, before a 
large Ajfembly in Macedonia, when he travelled 
through Greece. His Account of ^tion’s PiBure 
' is curious, and gives us a favourable Opinion of 
the State of the polite Arts in his Time, The 
Speech both begins and ends abruptly. 

W OULD to heaven I could imitate He- 
rodotus ! I will not fay in every thing, 
for that is beyond my hopes, but even in one 
of his perfedtionsi either the beauty of his 
diAion, the harmony of his periods, the na- 
tive fweetnefs of his Ionic dialed!, the richnefs 
of his fentiments, or any other of thofe num- 
berlefs and inimitable graces, which he is mafter 
of : the manner, indeed, in which he made 
himfelf and his hiftory known, may ealily be 
followed : for, when he failed from Caria into 
Greece, he confidered within himfelf how he 
might moft expeditioufly, and with the leaft 
trouble, render himfelf and his writings moft 

con- 
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confpicuousj to go round to the Athenians, 
Corinthians, Argives, and, Lacedsemonians, 
one after another, he ^rightly judged would 
have been a ia^rious, and a tedious taik : he 
thought it a wrong method to divide his work 
into fo many little parts, to make himfelf 
known amongil men, and bent his thoughts 
towards fome method of finding all Greece af- 
fembled tog^her, when the great Olympic 
games began, and the hiftorian, feizing on this 
favourable opportunity, the circumftance which 
he had long wifhed for, the council and nobles 
all met, came into the lower part of the tem- 
ple, and produced himfelf before them, nof as 
a fpe<^ator, but a candidate in the lifis, there 
repeated his hiftory, and fo charmed every 
hearer, that his nine books were honoured with 
the names of the nine Mufes. 

From this time he was better known than all 
the conquerors there, every body repeated the 
name of Herodotus ; many had themfelvcs 
heard him at the great afifembly, and as many 
had been told of him by otheis: they dif- 
tinguilhed him, they pointed him out, and cried, 
* that is he,, that is Herodotus, who wrote our 
battles with the Perfians, in the Ionic dialed, 
and celebrated our vidories in his divine fongs. 

* 7hat is ie."} Otws »*«*»•*, et dicier— Hie eft. Juv. 

Vot. II. R Thus 
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Thus did he reap? the fruits of his conqueiS;, the 
univerfal fufFrage of admiring Greece, and his 
triumph was adorne<|^ not hy one herald, but 
by every city whofe inhabitai:||s had been eye- 
witnelTes of that magnificent fpcdtacle. In 
this, neareft path to fame and honour, he.was 
afterwards followed by Hippias the Sophift, 
Prodicus, Anaximenes, Polus of Agrigentum, 
and many others, who repeated their works 
before the general affembly, and became, in a 
Ihort lime, .univerfally celebrated and admired. 

But why need I mention ancient orators, 
fophifts, and hiftorians, when a recent example 
is lacfore us, of ^tion the painter, who fo 
lately produced his pidlurc of Alexander and 
Roxana, at the fame place, and with fuch fuc- 
cefs, that Proxenidas, the chief judge, was fo 
charmed with it, that he gave him his daughter 
in marriage. ^ 

You will naturally afk w’hat there could be fo 
extraordinary in this pifture, as to induce the 
judge to take jEtion, who was a ftranger, for 
his fon in law : it is now in Italy, where I have 
feen, and am, theieforc, able to give you a 
full defciiption of it. 

The T fccne is a haijdfome inner chamber, 

with 

f The/cene is, Ssfr .] Tie piAure here fo accurately de- 
feribed by Lucian, had undoubtedly no inconhderabie 

fiiare 
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With a nuptial bed in it, on which 4 

moft beautiful virginj is reclining, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, as alha.med pf look- 
ing Up to Alexander, who ftands by her. She 
is attended by feveral ^miling Cppids, one of 
whom is behind, lifting up her veil, and dif- 
coveting her beauties to the bridegroom ; whilft 
another, in the cbara<2:er of a fiave, pubs off 
her flipper, that flie may lie down; another 
lays hold on Alexander's robe, and feems draw- 
ing him, with all his ftrength, towards the 
bride : he has a garland in his hand, which he 
offers her; Hephsftion ftands clofe to him, 
with a torch in his hand, and leaning on a 
beautiful youth, whom I take to be Hymen, 
though there is no name inferibed over him ; 
in another part of the picture are a number of 
Cupids, fporting with Alexander’s#rmour, two 


ftiare of merit ; a better proof of this cannot be given, than 
that the immortal Raphael was fo llruck with it, as to paint 
one on the fame fvibje^, wherein he adheres elofel)- in 
every part to Lucian’s defeription, exce{)t that our author 
lays his feene in the inner chamber of a houfe, ami Ra*- 
phael in a camp. Raphael’s pifture made part of the fur- 
niture of his own bed-chamber, and is now at his villa pear 
Rome ! there are prints from it, engraved by, and may 
be found in Hamilton’s Coliedtion of the Italian School. 
The French painter, Coypcl, likewife employed his pencil 
on this ftory,- which he has treated nearly in the fame man- 
ner ; his print is reckoned a very good one. 

R * •£ 
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of them, like porters, fweating under a burthen, 
carrying his fpear, with two more at a little 
diftance, one lying upon his Ihield, and borne, 
like a king in triumph, by feveral, who take 
hold of the handles of it, whilft the other gets 
into his coat of mail, and conceals himfelf, as 
if with a dcfign to frighten the reft if they 
come that way : nor are thefe fports without 
defign, as the artift meant by them to point 
out the hero’s pallion for war, and to ftiew that, 
how much foever he might be in love with Rox- 
ana, he had not forgot his arms. The picture, 
it may be obferved, had fomething nuptial in 
it, which might recommend jEtion to the 
daughter of Proxcnidas, as the marriage of 
Alexander was a type of his own, and the hero, 
whofe wedding was rcprcfcntcd, a kind of 
bridefman td the painter, who went away equal- 
ly happy. 

Herodotus, (to return to him,) fung the 
viftories of Greece before the Olympic judges, 
and acquired immortal honour ; far be it from 
me to compare myfclf to that great writer, 
though, in one thing, there fcems to be a fimi- 
larity between us ; when I firft came into Ma- 
cedonia, I confidered within myfclf in what 
manner I Ihould ad ; I wilhed to make my- 
felf known to every one, but to go round to 

every 
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every city was a difficult talk : I thought it heft, 
therefore, to come before your great aflembly, 
and addrefs fhyfelf to you, the flower of all 
Macedonia ; not from lanes, or corners, not 
from Pifa itfelf, but from a nobler city ; not 
the dregs of the populace, not a croud gather- 
ed to a fpedtacle, and lifl;ening to an Herodo- 
tus ; but to a company of orators, hiflorians, 
and fophifts of the firft rank ; far fuperior to 
any thing at the Olympic games. I cannot 
compare myfelf to a Glaucus, a Milo, or Poly- 
damas, that would be vain-glorious ; and yet 
if you conlider me feparately, and as a candi* 
date in my own profeffion, I lhall, I flatter my- 
felf, be intituled to your efteem and approba- 
tion. 


R 3 
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iChis feems to have heen an Oration^ or^ perb(ipSy 
only Part of one, fpoken by Ltjcian, before jome 
popular Jjembly at Athens, probably before he had 
diflinguijloed himfelf as a Writer, As a Foreigner, 
he endeavours to recommend himfelf to the Athe- 
nians, and to conciliate the public Favour. The 
Comparifon, which he draws between Anacharfis 
and himfelf, though it favours rather too much 
of authorial Vanity, is ingenious, and his artful 
Addrefs to two leading Men, towards the End of 
the Difcourfe, Jbews a Knowkge of Mankind, 
which, we may fuppofe, was of no little Service 
to him. 

A NACHARSIS was not the firft who came 
out of Scythia to learn the arts of Greece j 
for before him Toxaris, a man of great wif- 
dom and knowlcge, and one who had a tafte 
for. truth atic^ beauty, travelled thither : he was 
not of royal or noble race, but a plebeian of 
that country, one of thofe whom they call * Ofti- 
pedes, which lignifies mailer of two oxen, and 

* OBipedes.] Eight-fqoted.—Becaufe they were maftcra, 
er owners, of two oxen. Small formers to be fure. 


one 
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one waggon j he never returned to Scythia, but 
died at Athens ; foon after which he was rank- 
ed amongft the heroes ; and the Athenians, to 
this day, offer Uji an annual facrifice to him, 
under the title of the foreign phyfician : how 
he came by this appellation, and why he was 
thus honoured as a fon of jEfculapius, it may 
not be amifs to inform you, that you may learn 
it is not the Scythians alonq who beftow immor- 
tality, and fend, meffengers to -f Zamolxis, ^ut 
that the Athenians alfb deify their Scythian 
heroes. 

During the time of the great | plague, the 
wife of Archireles, the Arcopagite, faw, in the 
middle of the night, the figure of Toxaris ftand- 

f Zamolxis.] The great deify of the Scythians; who 
believed that if they lived a good life, they fliould meet 
him in the regions of the blefled. Every five years this 
barbarous people fent what they called a mefienger to him ; 
the manner of which was no lefs fingular than cruel ; when 
they had fixed on the perfon to be immortalized, they drew 
out three pikes, or javelins, and threw the man up into the 
air, if he had the good fortune to fall upon one of the jave* 
lins, and be killed by it, they looked upon it as a propitious 
omen, and that Zamolxis accepted the vidim, and would 
favour them in every undertaking; if he did not die with 
the wounds, they confidered hi^n as a rafcal, and tried the 
experiment on Ibme other perfonf This fiory is told by 
Herodotus. 

J Plague.] In the time of the Peloponnefian war. As 
related by Thucydides. 

R 4 ing 
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ing by her, and commanding her to tell the 
Athenians, that the peftilence would ceafe, if 
they fprinkled the ftreets of the city with wine ; 
by repeating this (for the Athenians followed 
the advice), whether it was that the fmell arif- 
ing from the wine difpelled the noxious vapours, 
or that Toxaris, who was a Ikilful phyfician, 
made ufe of any other means, the plague was 
Hayed; in confideration of this, a white horfe 
is annually facrifiqed at his tomb, on the fpot 
where Dimaenete was fuppofed to havefeen him, 
when he prefcribed the remedy, and where 
Toxaris was buried, with an infcription, at pre- 
fent fcarce legibile. There was likewife a fmall 
pillar, with a figure of Toxaris, who held an 
out-ftretched bow in his right hand, and in his 
left a book, both which are ftill to be feen, 
though one half of the monument, and the face 
of the man aredeftroyed by time. Not far from 
the double gate, and on the left, as you go to 
the Academy, you will find the little tomb, 
and part of the pillar lying on the ground ; it 
is always crowned with garlands, and feve- 
ral perfons, it is faid, by reforting to it, have 

* Snwal perfons^ Wf-]* This favours much of Rorailh 
fuperftition, nor can we at all reconcile the ftrange credu* 
)ity of Lucian in this point, with his general chanufler. 

been 
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been cured* of fevers : nor is this improbable; 
as Toxaris formerly preferved the whole city. 

It was during the life of Toxaris (and this is 
the reafon why I mentioned him) that Ana- 
charfis came into Greece ; and when he landed 
at the Piraeus, being a barbarian, and an utter 
ftranger to the country, ignorant of every thing 
in it, and not knowing what to do with him- 
felf, he fuffered no little uneafinefs : his drefs 
and arms rendered him an objefl: of derifion to 
the multitude, and he could find no body who 
underfiood his language ; infomuch that he be- 
gan at length to repent of his journey, and re- 
folved, though he had but juft fet foot in 
Athens, to turn back again, fail to the Bofpho- 
rus, and make the beft of his way home : in 
this fituation, Toxaris, like a good genius, met 
him as he entered the Ceramicus ; attradVed by 
his foreign habit, he came up to him ; it is, 
indeed, nioft probable that he muft have known 
Anacharfis, who was a man of the firft rank in 
Scythia, though he might not recollect Tox- 
aris, who was drefled in the Grecian manner, 
without a girdle, or a fword, clofe lhaved, and, 
in Ihort, appearing in all refpedls as a native of 
Athens, fuch an entire change had time wrought 
in him. Are not you, laid Toxaris, in the Scy- 
thian tongue, Anacharfis, the fon of Daucetus ? 

Ana- 
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Anacharfis Ihed tears of joy, at thus meeting 
with a man who could fpeak his language, and 
feemed to know him fo well ; how came you, 
faid he, ftranger, to know me ? I am your 
countryman, replied the other, though, being 
of inferior rank, you do not recoiled: me ; my 
name is Toxaris. And are you, faid Anacharfis, 
that Toxaris whom I have heard fo much of, 
who left his wife and family in Scythia, in 
fearch of Grecian literature, and came to A- 
thens, where he now lives honoured and revered 
by the greateft perfons in it ? I am he, faid 
Toxaris. Know then, replied Anacharfis, that 
I am your difciple and follower ; ftruck with 
the fame paflion as yoqrfelf for Grecian know- 
lege, I left my native country, and have fuffer- 
ed fo many hardfliips in my journey hither, that 
if 1 had not lit on you, I had determined, be- 
fore fun-fet, to go back to my fhip, fuch un- 
eafinefs did I feci at being totally ignorant of 
every thing around me ; but, by our country’s 
gods, by Zamolxis, and the * feymitar, I now 
intreat thee, Toxaris, to take a ftranger under 
thy protedion, lead me round the city, and 
fhew me every thing that is worth feeing in it; 
explain to me the laws of Athens, her manners. 


* Simitar. 1 
explaitted. 


See Lucian’s Toxaris, where this oath is 

her 
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Jicf rites and ceremonies, h^r policy, and cuf- 
toms; bring me acquainted with her great ' 
men, Ihew me ail thofc things which induced 
you, as well as myfelf, to take fo long a jour- 
ney, and do not fuffer me to return home with- 
out a thorough knowlege of them. 

It was not (replied Toxaris), like a lover of 
fcicnce, after coming to the very door, thus 
to talk of retreating j be of good courage, how- 
ever, my friend, for you lhall not go back fo 
foon as you intended ; this city will not fo eafily 
part from you, nor does it want allurements 
fnfficient to detain a ftranger in it, but will lay 
hold on you fo ftrongly, that you will foon for- 
get even your wife and children, if you have 
left any behind you. And, now, I will tell you 
how you may get a complete view of Athens, 
and of every thing remarkable throughout all 
Greece ; there is here a great and wife man, a 
native of this place, who has traveled through 
Afia and aEgypt, well known to the firft per- 
fons in the kingdom, though be is himfelf 
poor and indigent ; you will find him old, like 
me, and habited like a plebeian, yet, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary wifdom, and many 
virtues which he polfelfes, admired and efteem- 
ed by all the citizens, who acknowlege him as 
their legiflator, and live and aft as he direfts 

them ; 
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them : if you can make him your friend, and 
experience how great a man he is, you will 
have in him alone, all Greece ; the .fummit and 
perfetftion of every thing that is to be feen or 
known amongft us : 1 cannot confer a greater 
favour, than to introduce and recommend you 
to him. 

Let us not then delay, faid Anacharfis ; bring 
us together, I bcfeech you, Toxaris, as foon as 
poflible; but I fear he will be difficult of ac- 
cefs, and, perhaps, pay no regard to your re- 
commendation. Never fear that, faid Toxaris, 
I know I lhall do him the greateft fayour, by 
giving him an opportunity of (hewing kindnefs 
to a ftranger ; follow me, and you ftiall foon 
experience his hofpitality, juftice, candour, and 
benevolence; and fee, my frjend, as if fentby 
heaven’s appointment, he approaches towards 
us ; that is he who comes this way, he feems 
wrapped in meditation, and is talking to him- 
fclf. 

Toxaris then went up to Solon ; I have 
brought you, faid he, a valuable prefent, a 
ftranger, who ftands in need of your friendfliip 
and protedfion ; a Scythian by birth, who has 
left his country and family to live with us, and 
ice the wonders of Greece. I have pointed out 
io him the Ihorteft way to be acquainted with 

every 
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every thing, and every body worth knowing 
here, and for this purpofe I have brought him 
to you. If I have any knowlcge of Solon, I 
doubt not but he will treat him hofpitably, pay 
him public honours, and adopt him a citizen of 
Greece. 

And now (turning to the Scythian), Ana- 
charfis, he cried, you have feen Solon, and in 
him every thing ; he is Athens ; he is Greece ; 
you are no longer a ftranger here ; all men 
know, and all love you ; fo much depends on 
this good old man ; living with him you will 
foon forget Scythia; you reap the reward of 
your travels, the great end of all your labour ; 
here you fee the Grecian laws, and the philofo- 
phy of Athens. Acknowlege yourfelf at length 
the happieft of mankind, to be. thus blefled 
with Solon’s friendlhip. 

How much Solon was pleafed with the pre- 
fent which Toxaris had made him, and all that 
he faid on the occafion, would be tedious to 
relate ; fuffice it to obferve, that they afterwards 
lived together, Solon fhewing him every thing 
inftructing, and recommending him, taking 
every method to make him live cafily and hap- 
pily in Greece : whilft Anacharfis, on his part, 
admired the wifdfom of Solon fo much, that he 
would never ftir from him ; for, as Toxaris 

had 
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foretold, from Solon alone, in a fliort time* 
every thing, became acquainted with 
body, and was univerfally efteemed ; his 
approbation, indeed, was a matter of no little 
confequence, for all men confidered him as their 
great legillator, and implicitly obeyed him, al- 
ways loving and valuing thofe whofe conduft 
he applauded. Anacharfis was, moreover, in- 
itiated into the facred myfteries, the only bar- 
barian who ever enjoyed that privilege, having 
before been made a denizen of Athens ; if we 
iqay believe Theoxenus, who relates this of 
him : nor would he ever, I fuppofe, have re- 
turned into Scythia, if the death of Solon had 
not driven him out of Greece. 

And, now, you will expedt, no doubt, that I 
Ihould put an end to my tale, and inform yovi 
for what purpofe I brought Toxaris and Ana- 
charfis thus out of Scythia, and old Solon to 
Athens : the truth is, fomething parallel to 
Anachariis’s adventures happened to myfelf ; 
by the Graces, I befeech you, my friends, be 
not angry at the fimile, or becaufe 1 compare 
myfelf to a man of fuch rank and family ; he 
was a barbarian as well as myfelf, and, I hope, 
you will own, a Syrian is not inferior to a Scy- 
thian. I do not mean to dratV the comparifon 
with regard to his birth, but to other circum- 

ftances j 
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ftances ; for, when I firft ciatnp anMtterftranger 
to your oity, I was ftruck with the fize and 
beauty of it, the number, of its inhabitants, its 
dignity, and fplendor. I was aftoniflied, and 
loft in admiration, like the * young man at the 
palace of Menelaus : and well I might be at the 
fight of a city fo grand, noble, .and flourilhing. 

In this fituation, I confidered what I Ihould 
do; I had refolved to give you a fpecimen of 
my abilities as an orator ; how indeed could 1 
pafs over in filence, fuch a fubjed ! I enquired, 
therefore, (for I will confefs the truth) who 
were the principal men in the city, to whom I 
might apply, as patrons, who would be of the 
greateft fcrvice to me : very foon, not one or 
two barbarians, like Toxaris and Anacharfis, 
but numbers ; all, -indeed, whom I" met, told 
me the fame thing ; however, though in difter- 
ent words. Know, ftrangcr, they all cried, there 
are in this city many good and feniible men, 
nor will you find fo many, perhaps, any where 
cife ; but there are two, fuperior in rank and 
dignity, as well as in goodnefs to all the reft, in 
learning and elegance, equal to the ten famous 
orators of Greece; fuch favourites of the peo- 
ple, that they are univerfally beloved, which is 

* IT tupj; vietn.y Sec Homer’s Odyfley, B. IV. 1, 7^4. . 

the 
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the greateft happinefs to the commonwealth : 
whatever they command is performed, for they 
command nothing but what is good : great as 
they are; they leave no room for envy; refpeft- 
able for their kindnefs, benevolence, and hof- 
pitality ; at the fame time, how mild they are, 
and how eafy of accefs you will foon know, 
and may report to others ; what will moft excite 
your wonder is, that they are both to be found 
in the fame houfe, a fon and father : the latter 
you would take for a Solon, a Pericles, or Ari- 
ilides ; the former, tall, and with a form full 
of manly beauty, captivates you at firfl: fight; 
but if he fpeaks, your ears are charmed and 
riveted to him, fuch wondrous eloquence is the 
youth poflefled of : when he comes into the fe- 
nate, the whole city liflens to him, as the A- 
thenians, they tell us, did to the fon of Clini- 
as. They repented, indeed, of their love for 
Alcibiades, but the whole nation loves, and re- 
verences this youth : he is the joy and happinefs 
of all, a public good. If he and his father re- 
ceive and honour you with their friendfliip, the 
city is yours ; they need only, by the waving of 
a hand, to fignify their opinion of you, and 
your fortune is made. 

Such, I fwear by almighty Jove (if an oath is 
ncccffary to confirm it), w'as the general voice : 

and 
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dud by experience^ I know it is not half what 
they might have faid. This, therefore, as the 
* Coan poet fays, is not a time foridlenefs 
and delays : 1 mull pull every rope, fay, and 
do all 1 can, to gain their patronage and 
friendlhip ; fo lhall I make a profperous voyage, 
the Iky will be ferene, the waves placid, and 
I lhall foon arrive at the defired haven. 

CoMpitt.\ Bacchylldet. 
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ANTIOCHUS. 

*this ferns to be another Oration^ probably fpokcn by 
Lucian, before the fame ^emblyf and'in the 
fame Place as the lajly which he alludes to in the 
jirji Sentence: the Example o/Zeuxi j&i’i extremely 
appoftte to thePurpofe, as well as that of Anti- 
ocHus. Both the Stories are curious and enter- 
taining, 

A S foon as I was got home the other dajr, 
after having repeated my oration, feveral 
of my auditors came, (as I am fpeaking to 
friends, I may venture to mention it,) embrac- 
ed, and complimented me highly on the oc- 
cafion : their extravagant praifes made me blufli ; 
partly, indeed, for fear that I Ihould not here- 
after anfwer their expeftations ; what they prin- 
cipally dwelt on, was the novelty of every 
thing I had faid. What an admirable fpcccb, 
they cried, how clever he muft be at invention ! 
how wonderfully new ! They muft furely have 
been greatly alFedled, or they would not have 
flattered a flranger in this manner ; the excefs 

of 
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of their praifes, to fay the truth, gave ine no 
little uneafinefs ; and when they were gone, I 
faid to myfelf, was there nothing in my writ- 
ings worthy of commendation but the novelty 
of them ? is there no judicious obfcrvance of 
ancient rules, no Attic elegance, no art in the 
compolition, no fcnfible refledtions, no ftyle or 
beauty ? Surely if there had, they would not 
have praifed them thus, for being ftrange arid 
uncommoi^: they might, after all, have been 
charmed principally with this ; for, as Homer 
tells us, 

* Novel lays attra£l our ravKh’d ears. 

And yet, not with this alone, but partly with 
the other perfections which I mentioned; and 
to which, their novelty ferved as a crown, or 
ornament, to fet off and recommend them, lb 
that there might be fome parts deferving of fe- 
rious applaufe. This reflection foothed my 
pride, and made me almoft believe them, when 
they told me, I was the only good Grecian 
writer, a miracle of parts, and 10 forth ; and 
yet, perhaps, they would have given this kind 
of praife to a mountebank. 

* Tnf 7 ^ fMc^Qp ivrmMtiSf* 

Ht($ »3UiOPTiO‘a‘i’ a^i9rflXi}T«c. Od*’ A^« 1» 35^^ 

which Pope thus traatoes, 

—Novel kys mr^ our raviiliM cai^^ 

But old the mind with Inattention hears* 

Sz 
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I will tell you a ftory of Zeuxis. That fa- 
mous painter feldom chofe to handle trite and 
common fubjcds, fuch as heroes, gods, and 
battles, but always endeavoured to ftrike out 
fomething new, and exerted all his art and Ikill 
upon it ; amongft other things, he painted a 
female centaur, with two young ones : there is 
an exaft copy of it now at Athens ; the ori- 
ginal was faid to have been fent into Italy by 
Sylla the Roman general, and loflf^ at fea with 
the whole cargo, foraewhere, I believe, near 
Malta. The copy, however, I have feen, and 
will delcribe to you ; not that I pretend to be a 
judge of pi<9ures, but becaufe, when I faw it 
in a painter’s colleclion, there, it made a ftrong 
imprefiioo on me, and I perfectly recoiled: 
every part of it. 

* The Centaur is lying down on a fmooth 
turfj that part which reprefents a mare, is 
ilretched on the ground, with the hind feet ex- 
tended backwards ; the forefeet not reaching 
out as if Ihe laid on her fide, but one of them 
as kneeling, with ’the hoof bent under, the 
other raifed up, and trampling on the grafs, 

* 7‘Af Cea/aur,] The pIAure of Zeuxis is very exaAIy 
fltlfi accurately de&ribed by Lucian, and according to his ac- 
counr, had no fmall degree of merit in it. 2ieuxis, if we 
nay credit our author, muil have been the St vbbi of an- 
tiquity. 
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like a horfe prepared to leap : Ihe holds one of 
the young ones in her arms, and fuckles it like 
a child at her woman’s breafl: ; and the other at 
her dugs like a colt. In the farther part of the 
piAure, is feen a male centaur, as watching 
from a place of obfervation, fuppofed to be the 
father ; he is behind, and difcovers only the 
horfe part of the figure, and appears fmiling, 
Ihewing a lyon’s cub, which he lifts up, as if to 
frighten the 5 "oung ones in fport. 

With regard to correftnefs in drawing, the 
colouring, f light and Ihade, fymmetry, pro- 
portion, and other beauties of this pidlure; as 
1 am not a fulficient judge of the art, I leave it 
to painters, whofe bufinefs it is to explain and 
illuftrate them ; what I principally admire in 
Zeuxis is, his Ihewing fo much variety, and 
all the riches of his art, in the management of 
one fubjed, reprefenting a man fo fierce and 
terrible, the hair fo nobly dilhevelled, rough 
and flowing over the flioulders where it joins 
the horfe, and the countenance, though fmil- 
ing, amazingly wild and favage; the female 
Centaur is a rnofl beautiful mare, of Thelfalian 
breed, fuch as had been never ridden, or tamed : 

•f higbt and JhadeJ\ Or. XMoacu i( jko*.— —Uinbraruin ra- 
tioncm ; what can this mean, but the knowlege of light 
and (hade ? This, however, according to the judgment qf 
fame modern critics, was unknown to the ancients. 

S3 
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all the upper part refcmbling a very handfome 
woman, except the ears, which are like a fa- 
tyr’s : that part of the figure, where the body 
of the wonaan joins to that of the horfe, incor- 
porating, as it were, infenfibly, and by flow 
degrees, fo that you can fcarcc mark the tran- 
fition, deceiving the fight moft agreeably : the 
ferocity that appears in the young ones, is, 
moreover, admirably exprefled ; as well as the 
childilh innocence in their countenances when 
they look towards the young lyon, clinging at 
the fame time to the breafl:, and getting as clofc 
as poffible to their mother. 

When Zeuxis produced this work, he ex- 
pefted, no doubt, to meet with univerfal ap- 
probation from the fped:ators ; every body, 
indeed, praifed and admired it; and how could 
they dootherwife ? above all they commended, 
as my friends did with regard to me, the no- 
velty of the invention ; faid it was a moft un- 
common fubjed:, and unattempted by any of 
his predeceflbrs. But, when Zeuxis underftood 
that their admiration was confined entirely to 
the novelty of it, and that the/ palled over all 
the art which he had exerted in it, “ Cover 
up the pidure, faid he to his pupil, and let it be 
carried home, for thefe people are only in love 
with the dregs, as it were, of the art, and take 

no 
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no notice of the real merit of the pifture, the 
novelty of the performance alone, runs away 
with all the praife and admiration.” 

Thus did Zeuxis adt, perhaps with too much 
refentment. There is fomething fimiiar to it 
in what happened to Antiochus, firnamed So- 
ccr, in his war with the Gallo-Grecians. I 
will tell you, if you pleafe, that ftory alfo. 
This prince, knowing that his enemies were 
ftrong and numerous, that they had a powerful 
phalanx in the van, armed with breaft-plates 
of brafs, and twenty thoufand horfe to fupport 
them; befidcs, eighty chariots with fcythes, 
and as many without : again ft all thefe he had 
little hopes of fuccefs, his own army being but 
juft raifed, and confiding of very few troops, 
moft of them light-armed foldiers, both horfe 
and foot; he thought it therefore moft prudent 
to put an end to the war if poffible, and con- 
clude a peace with them : but Theodotus, the 
Rhodian, a brave and Ikilful general, coming 
up, exhorted him by no means to defpair. An- 
tiochus had, it feems, fixteeh elephants ; thefe, , 
he advifed him carefully to conceal behind the 
ranks, fo as not to be feen by the enemy ; when 
the trumpets founded, and the battle began, 
their horfe advanced, the chariots of the Gallo- 
Grecians opened to give them way, when four 
S4 of 
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of the elephants rufhed out againft one party, 
and four againft another, eight more oppofed 
the chariot-drivers : this, they thought would 
frighten the horfes, and make the enemy fall 
upon, and deftroy one another ; and fo it hap- 
pened; for neither the Gallo-Grecians them- 
felves, nor their horfes, having ever feen an 
elephant, they were terrified at a fight fo un- 
fufpcdled, and even hefore the monfters ap- 
proached, as foon as they heard them bellow at 
adiftance, and faw their trgnks and teeth Ihin- 
ing under their black hides, as if they would 
tear every thing to pieces, they fled away, be- 
fore a dart was thrown, in the utmoft confu- 
fion : the foot, in the mean time, llain by each 
other, and trod upon by the cavalry, who rufli- 
ed upon them with all their force, and the 
chariots driving back upon their own men, 
which caufed great ilaughter amongft them ; as 
* Homer fays, \ 

In heaps on heaps, the foe tumultuous flies. 

The horfes, thus, once broke, and put out of 
their way, were routed by the elephants, threw 
down their drivers, and left the cars rolling 
on, and mowing down numbers with their 
fcythes ; the elephants treading upon them, and 
with their trunks toffing their bodies intb the 

* See Po|)e’s Odyfley, b. xri. 1 > 351. 

air. 
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a!r, and tearing them in pieces; it^fomuch, 
that AntiochuSyby their means, at length gain- 
cd a complete viftory. Mbft of the enemy 
ivere either flain or t^ken prifoners, except a 
few, who faved themfelves by flight. The Ma- 
cedonians fung a pean, crowned Antiochvis, 
and exulted on the victory ; but he, with tears 
in his eyes, cried out, ** Should we not rather 
blulh, my fellow-foldiers, to think our fuccefs* 
was all owing to thefe fixteen beafts; if the 
enemy had not been ftruck with the novelty 
of the light, what would have become of us ?” 
He commanded, therefore, that nothing bu; 
an elephant Ihould be infcribed on the trophy. 

1 am n^uch afraid, left fomething like Antio- 
chus’s battle Ihould happen to myfelf ; it is per- 
haps, my elephants alone, that frighten,' and 
caufe fo much admiration ; it is the novelty of 
a female Centaur, which appears fo new and 
wonderful; and all the reft of Zeuxis’s perform- 
ance was but labour in vain. I will hot think 
fo, for you underftand painting well, and are 
exquiflte judges of the arf : I hope my pro- 
du(ftion$ will be worthy of your approbation. 
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Lucian, in this Letter to his FrmidV nihO, after 
hewing, with infinite Humour, txpofcd the Abfur- 
dities of fame contemporary Hiftorians, whofe 
Works being configned to Oblivion, have never 
reached us, proceeds, in the latter Part of it, to 
Ic^ down moft excellent Rules and Direhlions for 
writing Hifloiy. My "Readers will find the one 
to the Lfi Degree pleafant and entertaining ; and 
the other no lefis ufeful, Jenfible, and InfiruBive* 
This is, indeed, one of Lucian’s bejl Pieces. 

My dear Philo, 

I N the reign of * Lyfimachus, we are told, 
that the people of Abdera were feized with 

♦ Lyfimachus J\ One of Alexander's generals, to whofe 
Ihare on the divilion of the empire, after that monarch’s 
death, fell the kingdom ofThrace, in which was lituated 
the city of Abdera. 

a vio* 
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a violent epidemical fever, which raged through 
the whole city, continuing for feven days, at 
the expiration of which, a copious difeharge of 
blood from the noftrils in fome, and in others 
a profufe fweat, carried it off ; it was attended, 
however, with a very ridiculous circumftance ; 
every one of the perfons alFcdted by if, being 
fuddenly taken with a fit of tragedizing, fpout- 
ing iambics, and roaring out moft furioufly, 
particularly the * Andromeda of Euripides, and 
the fpeech of Perfeus, which they recited in 
moft lamentable accents ; the city fwarmed with 
thefe pale feventh-day patients, who, with loud 
voices, were perpetually bawling out 

O tyrant love, o’er gods and men fupreme, &c. 

And this they continued every day for a long 
time, till winter and the cold weather coming 
on, put an end to their delirium : for this dif- 
order, they feem, in my opinion, indebted to 
Archclaus, a tragedian at that time in high 
eftimation, who, in the middle of fummer, at 
the very -f- hotteft feafon of the year, exhibited 

* Andromda-I A fmall fragment of this tragedy, and 
which has in it the very line here quoted by Lucian, is 
yet extant in Barnes's edition of Euripides. 

t Hottejl fiafon.'\ This ftory may afford no ufelefs ad- 
monition to the managers of the Hay-market, and other 
fummer theatres, who, it is to be hoped, will not run the 
hazard of inflaming their audiences with too much tragedy 
in the dog-days. 


the 
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the Andromeda, which had fuch an effedton the 
fpedtators, that feveral of them, as foon as they 
rofe up from it, fell infenfibly into the trage- 
dizing vein ; the Andromeda naturally occur- 
ring to their memories, and Perfeus, with his 
Medufa, ftill hovering round them. 

Now if, as they fay, one may compare great 
things with fmall ; this Abderian diforder feems 
to have feized on many of our Literati of the 
prefentAgej not that it fets them on adting rra- 
gedies, (for the folly would not be fo great in 
repeating other people’s verfes, efpeciall)' if they 
were good ones,) but ever finoe the war was be- 
gan againft the Barbarians, the defeat in J Ar- 
menia, and the vidtories confequent on it, not 
one is there amongft us who does not write a 
hiftory , or rather, I may fay, we are all Thu- 
cydides’s, Herodotus’s, and Xenophon’s. Well 
may they fay, § war is the parent of all things, 
when one adfion can make fo many hiflorians. 
This puts me in mind of what happened at 

^ Jrmcnia.] This alludes to the Parthian war, in the 
time of Seven an j the particulars of which, except the 
few here occalionally glanced at, we are ftrangers to. 
J^ueian, moft probably by this tra£l, totally knocked up. 
fomc of the hillouaiis who had given an account of it, 
pf evented many others who were intimidated by the- 
n*vciify of his ilridures, from attempting to tranfmit the 
luilory of it to pofterity. 

§ Ifltr iV, iSfcs] This faying is attributed to Empedocles^ 

Sinope ; 
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j| Sinope : when the Corinthians heard that Phi- 
lip was going to attack them, they were all. 
alarmed, and fell to work, fome brulhing up 
their arms, others bringing ftones to prop up 
their walls, and defend their bulwarks, every 
one, in fhort, lending a hand : Diogenes ob- 
ferving this, and having nothing to do, (for 
no body employed him,) tucked up his robe, 
and, with all his might, fell a-rolling his tub, 
which he lived in, up and down the * Crani- 
um : What are you about ? faid one of his 
friends ; Roiling my tub, replied he, that whild 
every body is bufy around me, I may not be 
the only idle perfon in the kingdom. In like 
manner, I, my dear Philo, being very loath, in 
this noify age, to make no noife at all, or to 
aft the part of a mute in the comedy, think it 
highly proper that I Ihould roll my tub alfo : 
not that I mean to write hiftory myfelf, or be 
a narrator of fafts ; you need not fear me, I 
am not fo ralh, knowing the danger too well if 

d The moil: famous of the Pontic cities, and 

well known as the refidence of the renowned Cynic philo* 
fopher. It is ftill called by the fame name, and is a port- 
town of Aflatic Turkey, on the Euxine. 

Cranitm.'] A* kind of fchool or gymnaCum, whe’C 
the young men performed their exercifes : the choice of 
fuch a place by a philofophcr, to roll a tub in, heightens 
the ridicule* 


I roll 
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I roll it amongft the ftones, efpecially fuch a 
tub as mine, which is not over ftrong, fo that 
the leaft pebble I ftrike againft, would dalh 
it in pieces. I will tell you, however, what 
my defign is, how I mean to be prefent at the 
battle, and yet keep out of the reach of dan- 
ger : I intend to fhelter myfelf from the 
•f- waves and the fmoke, and the cares that 
writers are liable to, and only give them a little 
good advice, and a few precepts ; to have, in 
Ihort, fome little hand in the building, though 
I do not expedt my name will be inferibed on 
it, as I lhali but juft touch the mortar with the 
tip of my finger. 

There are many, I know, who think there 
is no necelEty for inftrutStion at all with regard 
to this bufinefs, any more than there is for 
walking, feeing, or eating, and that it is the 
eafieft thing in the world for a man to write 
hiftory, if he can but fay what comes upper- 
moft : but you, my friend, are convinced that 
it is no fuch eafy matter, nor Ihould be negli- 
gently and carelefsly performed ; but that, on 
the other hand, if there be any thing in the 
whole circle of literature, that requires more 
than ordinary care and attentioiT, it is undoubt- ,, 
cdly this ; at leaft, if a man would wilh, as 

f WaveSf £^f.] See Homer’s Odyfley, M. 1 . 219. 

Thu^ 
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Thucydides fays, to labour for pofterity. I very 
well know, that I cannot attack fo many with- 
out rendering myfelf obnoxious to fome, ef- 
pecially thofe whofe hiftories are already finilh- 
ed, and made public; even if, what I fay, 
Ihould be approved by them, it would be mad- 
nefs to expeft that they ftould retraft any 
thing, or alter that which had been once efta- 
blilhed, and, as it were, laid up in royal repo- 
fitories : it may not be amifs, however, to 
give them thefe inftru^ops, that in cafe of 
another war, the Getas againft the Gauls, or 
the Indians, perhaps, agaiiift the Barbarians, 
(for with regard to ourfclves there is no danr 
ger, our enemies being all fubdued) by ap- 
plying thefc rules if they like them, they may 
know better how to write for the future : if 
they do not chufe this, they may even go on 
by their old raeafure, the phyfician will not 
break his heart if all the people of Abdera fol- 
low their own inclination, and continue to a^t 
the Andromeda. 

Criticifin is twofold ; that which teaches us 
what we are to chufe, and that which teaches 
us what ro avoid : we will begin with the laft, 
and confider what ihofc faults are, which a 

* Tit ts’f.] ‘ Alluding to th»- ftory he let out 

with. 
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writer of hifl;ory Ihould be free from ; next* 
what it is that will lead him into the right path, 
how he Ihould begin, what order and method 
he Ihould obferve, what he ihould pafs over 
in iilence, and what he Ihould dwell upon, 
how things may be beft illuftrated and con- 
neAed. Of thefe, and fuch as thefe, we will 
Ipeak hereafter; in the mean time, let us point 
out the faults which bad writers are moft ge- 
nerally guilty of, the blunders which they com- 
mit in language, compolition,^nd fentiment, 
with many other marks of ignorance, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate, and belong 
Dot to our prefent argument; the principal 
faults, as 1 obferved to you, are in the language 
and compofition. 

You will find on examination, that hiftory in 
general has a great many of this kind, which, 
if you liften to them all, you will be fufficiently 
convinced of; and, for this purpofe, it may 
not be unfcafonable to recolleft fome of them 
by way of example : and the firft that I lhall 
mention, is that intolerable cuftom which mofi: 
of them have of omitting fafts, and dwelling 
forever on the praifes of their generals and com- 
manders, extolling to the ikies their own lea- 
ders, and degrading beyond meafure thofe of 
their epemies, not knowing how much hiftory 

differs 
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differs from panegyric; that tljcre is a great 
wall between them ; or, that to ufe a mufical 
phrafe, they arc a double • oftaVe diftant from 
each other : the foie bufinefs of the panegyrift, 
is, at all events, and by every means to extol, 
and delight the objedt of his praife, and it little 
concerns him whether it be true or not. But 
hiftory will not admit the leaft degree of falfc- 
hood, any more than, as phyficians fay, the 
•f- wind-pipe can receive into it any kind of 
food. 

Thefe men feem not to know, that poetry 
has its particular rules and precepts ; and that 
hiftory is governed by others direcftly oppolite : 
that, with regard to the former, the licence is 
immoderate,, and there is fcarce any law, but 
what the poet preferibes to himfelf. When he 
is full of the Deity, and poffelTed, as it were, 
by the Mufes, if he has a mind to put \ winged 
horfes to his chariot, and drive fome through 

• Douhk o£lav*,'\ Gr. the Latin tranflation 

renders it o£tava duplici. See Burney’s DliTertation on 
Mufic, Sefi. I. 

•f- 7he wiud-pipe.'\ Gr. Tw ufrtiftm rfa^for, aijjera arteria, 
or the wind-pipe. The comparifon is ftriftJy juft, and re. 
markably true j as we may all recolleft how dreadful the 
fenfation is, when ^ny part of our food flips down what is 
generally called the wrong way. 

X Winged horfts.^ See Homer’s Iliad, if. 1 . a?;, and Vir- 
gil’s Camilla, in the 7 th book of the .®neid. 

VoL. II. T the 
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the waters, and others over tKe tops of unbend- 
ing corn, there is no offence taken : neither, if 
his * Jupiter hangs the earth and fea at the 
end of a chain, are we afraid that it lliould 
break, and deftroy us all : if he wants to extol 
Agamemnon, who lhall forbid his bellowing 
on him the head and eyes of Jupiter, the breaft 
of his brother Neptune, and the belt of Mars ? 
The fon of Atreus and ^rope, mufl be a com- 
pofition of all the gods ; nor are Jupiter, Mars, 
and Neptune, fufficient, perhaps, of thcmfelves, 
to give tis an idea of his perfedlion. But, if 
hiflo'ry admits any adulation of this kind, itbe> 
comes a fort of profaic poetry, without its num- 
bers or magnificence; a heap of monftrous 
ftorieS, only more confpicuous by their incredi- 
bility : he is unpardonable, therefore, who can- 
not diftinguilh one from the other; but lays 
on hiftory the paint of poetry, its flattery, fable, 
and hyperbole : it is juft as ridiculous as it 
would be to clothe one of our robuft wreftlers, 
who is as hard as an oak, in fine purple, or 
fomc fuch meretricious garb, and put -f paint 

on 

* Jupiter ] See Homtr’s II, 0. 1, i8. One of the blind 
bard’s fpeciofa mirncula, which Lucian is. perpetually laugh- 
ing at. 

f or ceruifa. Painting, wc fee, both 

amongft men and women, was praftifed long ago, and has 
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on his cheeks ; how would fuch ornaments de» 
bafe and degrade him! I do not mean, by 
this, that in hiftory we are not to praife fome- 
times, but it mull be done at .proper feafons, 
and in a proper degree, that it may not offend 
the readers of future ages ; for future ages muff 
be confidered in this affair, as I Iball endeavour 
to prove hereafter. 

• Thofe, I mull here obferve, arc greatly mif- 
taken, who divide hiftory into two parts, the 
ufeful and the agreeable ; and, in conf^quence 
of it, would introduce panegyric, as always de- 
leftable, and entertaining to the reader: but 
the divifion itfelf is falfe and delulive ; for the 
great end and dclign of hiftory, is, to be ufe- 
ful : a fpecies of merit, which can only arife 
from its truth ; if the agreeable follows, fo 
much the better ; as there may be beauty in a 
wreftler ; and yet Hercules would efleem the 
brave though ugly Nicoftratus as much as the 
beautiful Alcseus. And thus, Hiftory, when 
Ihe adds pleafure to utility, may attrswfl more 
admirers; though, as long as Ihe is pofleffed 

It leaft the plea of antiquity in its favour. According to 
Lucian, the men laid on white ; for the was pro- 

bably cerufe, or white lead : the ladies, we may fuppoie, 
w at prefent, preferred the rouge. 

T 2 


of 
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of that greateft of perfcftions, truth, Ihe need 
not be anxious concerning beauty. 

In hiftory, nothing fabulous can be agree- 
able j and flattery is difgufting to all readers* 
except the very dregs of the people : good 
judges look with the eyes of Argos on every 
part, rejedt every thing that is falfe and adulter- 
ated, and will admit nothing but what is true, 
clear, and w'ell cxprefled ; thefe are the men 
you are to have a regard to when you write, ra- 
ther than the vulgar, though your flattery fliould 
delight them ever fo much. If you fluff hif- 
tory with fulfomc encomiums, and idle tales, 
you will make her like Hercules in Lydia ; as 
you may have feen him painted, waiting upon 
Omphale, who is drefled in the lion’s fkin, with 
his club in her hand % whilfl he is reprefented, 
cloathed in yellow and purple, and fpinning, 
and Omphale beating him with her flipper : a 
ridiculous fpedfacle, wherein every thing manly 
and godlike is funk and degrade’d to effeminacy. 

The multitude perhaps, indeed, may admire 
fuch things; but the judicious few, whofe opi- 
nion you defpife, will always laugh at what is 
abfurd, incongruous, and inconfiftent : every 
thing has a beauty peculiarto itfelf : but if you 
put one inflead of another, the mofft beautiful 
becomes ugly, bccaufe it is not in its proper 

placc^ 
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place. I need ndt add, that praife is agreeable 
only to the perfon praifed, and difguftful to 
every body elfe, efpccially when it is lavilhly 
beftowed ; as is the prafticc of moll writers, 
who are fo extremely defirous of recommending 
themfelvcs by flattery, and dwell fo much upon 
it, as to convince the reader it is mere adulation ; 
which they have not art enough to conceal, 
but heap up together, naked, uncovered, and 
totally incredible: fo that they feldom gain what 
they expe<Sled from it ; for the perfon flatter- 
ed, if he has any thing noble or manly in 
him, only abhors and defpifes them for it as 
mean paralitcs. Ariftobulus, after he had writ- 
ten an account of the Angle combat between 
Alexander and Porus, Ihowed that monarch a 
particular part of it, wherein, the better to get 
into his good graces, be had inferred a great 
deal more than was true : when Alexander 
feized the book and threw it (for they happened 
at that time to be failing on the Hydafpes,) di- 
reftly into the river ; thus, faid he, ought 
you to have beeii ferved yourfelf, for pretend- 
ing to deferibe my battles, and killing half a 
dozen elephants for me whh a Angie fpear/* 
This anger was worthy of Alexander, of him 
who gould not bear the adulation of that 
T 3 archi- 
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architedt *, who pro'mifcd to transform mount 
Athos into a llatiie of him : but he looked up-r 
on the man, from that time, as a bafe flatterer, 
and never employed him afterwards. 

What is there in this cuftom, therefore, that 
can be agreeable, unlefs to the proud and vain ; 
to deformed men, or ugly women, who infift 
on being painted handfome, and think they fhall 
look better, if the artift gives them a little more 
red and white ! Such, for the moft part, arc 
the hiftorians of our times, who facrifice every 
$ihing to the prefent moment, and their own 
intereft and advantage ; who can only be de- 
Ipifed as ignorant flatterers of the age they live 
in : and as men, who, at the fame time, by 
their extravagant ftories, make every thing 
which they relate liable to fufpicion. If, not- 
withftanding, any arc ftill of opinion, that the 
agreeable Ihould be admitted in hiftory, let 
them join that which is pleafant with that which 
is true, by the beauties of ftyle and didlion, 
inftead of foifting in, as is commonly done, 
what is nothing to the purpofe. 

I will now acquaint you with fome things I 
lately picked up in Ionia and Achaia, from fe- 

* ArchiteB ] Dinocrates ; the fame llory is told of him, 
with fome little alteration, by Vitruvius. Mention is made 
pf it }ikewi& by Pliny and Strabo. 


vcral 
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veral hiftorians, who gave accounts of this war. 
By the Graces, I befeech you, to give me credit 
for what I am going to tell you, as 1 could 
fwear to the truth of it, if it were polite to 
fwcar in a dilTertation. One of thefe gentlemen 
begins by invoking the Mufcs, and intreats the 
goddefles to alSft him in the performance ; what 
an excellent fetting out ! and how properly is 
this form of fpeech adapted to hiftory ! a little 
farther on, he compares our emperor to Achil- 
les, and tlie Perfian king to Therfitcs ; not con- 
lidcring, that his Achilles would have been a 
much greater man, if he had killed Hedtor, 
rather than Therfires ; if the brave Ihould fly, 
he who pnrfues muft be braver. Then follows 
an encomium on himfclf, Ihewing how worthy 
he is to recite fuch noble aSions; and when he 
is got on a little, he extols his own country, 
Miletus, adding, that in this he had adfed 
better than Homer, who never tells us where he 
was born. He informs us, moreover, at the 
end of bis preface, in the raoft plain and pofi- 
tive terms, that he fhall take care to make the 
beft he can of our own affairs j and, as far as 
lies in his power to get the upper hand of our 
enemies, the Barbarians ; after inveftigating the 
caufe of the war, he begins thus : “ '1 hat 
vileft of all wretches, Vologefus, entered uj* 1 1 

T 4 tne 
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the war for thefe reafons.” Such is this hiftori-j 
an’s manner. Another, a clofe imitator of Thu-, 
cydides, that he may fet out as his mafter does, 
gives us an exordium, that fmells of the true 
Attic honey, and begins thus : “ Creperius 
Calpurnianus, a citizen of Pornpeia, hath writ- 
ten the hiftory of the war between the Par- 
thians and the Romans, fhewing how they 
fought with one another, commencing at the 
time when it firft broke out.” After this, need 
I inform you how be harangued in Armenia, 
by another Corcyrasan orator ? or how, to be 
revenged of the NilSbasans, for not taking part 
with the Romans, he fent the plague amongft 
them, taking the whole from Thucydides, ex- 
cepting the long walls of Athens : he had be- 
gun from .Ethiopia, defeended into JEgypt, 
and paffed over great part of the royal territory ; 
well it was that he Hoped there : when I left 
him, he was burying the rniferable Athenians at 
Nifibis ; but as I knew what he was going to 
tell us, I took my leave of him. 

Another thing very common with thefe hifto- 
rians, is, by way of imitating Thucydides, to 
make ufe of his phiafes, perhaps with a little 
jilteration, to adopt his manner, in little modes^ 
and exprelHons, fuch "as, you muft yourfelf 
^cknoA/^lcge,” for the fame reafon,” “ a little 

more. 
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Hjorc, and I had forgot,” and the Hke : this 
fame writer, when he has occafion to men- 
tion bridges, fofles, or any of the machines 
vfed in war, gives them Roman names : but 
how does it fuit the dignity of hiftory, or re- 
femble Thucydides, to mix the Attic and Ita- 
lian thus, as if it was ornamental and becom- 
ing? 

Another of them gives us a plain fimple jour- 
nal of every thing that was done, fuch as a 
common foldier might have written, or a fut- 
tler, who followed the camp ; this, however, 
was tolerable, becaufe it pretended to nothing 
piore ; and might be ufeful, by fupplying ma- 
terials for feme better hiftorian. I only blame 
him for his pompous introdudtion, “ Calli- 
morphus, phyfician to the fixth legion of fpear- 
men, his hiftory of the Parthian war then 
his books are all carefully numbered, and he 
entertains us with a moft frigid preface, which 
he concludes with faying, that “ a phyfician 
muft be the fitteft of all men to write- hiftory, 
becaufe JEfculapius was the fon of Apollo, and 
Apollo is the leader of the Mufes, and the 
great prince of literature.” 

Befides this, after fetting out in delicate Ionic, 
he drops, I know not how, into the moft 

vulgar 
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vulgar ftyle, and expreffions, ufed only by the 
very dregs of the people. 

And here I muft not pafs over a certain wife 
man, whofe name, however, I ihall not men- 
tion ; his work is lately publilhed at Corinth, 
and is beyond every thing one could have con- 
ceived. In the very firft fentence of his pre- 
face he takes his readers to talk, and convinces 
them, by the moft fagacious method of reafon- 
ing, that “ none but a wife man fhould ever 
attempt to write hiftory then comes fyllogifm 
upon fyllogifm ; every kind of argument is by 
turns made ufe of, to introduce the meaneft and 
moft fulfome adulation ; and even this is 
brought in by fyllogifm and interrogation. 
What appeared to me the moft intolerable, and 
unbecoming the long beard of a philofopher, 
was, his faying m the preface, that our emperor 
was above all men moft happy, whofe adbons 
even philofophers did not difdain to celebrate ; 
furely this,, if it ought to be faid at all, Ihould 
have been left for us to fay rather than himfelf. 
Neither muft we here forget that hiftorian, 
who begins thus ; “ I COmeS^ fpeak of the Ro- 
mans and Perlians and a little after he fays*, 
for the Perlians ought to fuffer and in 
another place, “ there was one Ofroes, whom 
the Greeks call Oxyrrhoes,” with many things 

\r' of 
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fJI this kind. This man is jufl; fuch a one as 
him I mentioned before, only that one is like 
Thucydides, and the other, the eiad: refem- 
blance of Herodotus. 

But there is yet another writer, renowned for 
eloquence, another Thucydides, or rather fu- 
perior to him, who moft elaborately defcribes 
every city, mountain, field, and river, and cries 
out with all his might, may the great avert- 
er of evil turn it all on our enemies !” This is 
colder than Cafpian fnow,’ or Celtic ice. The 
emperor's fliield takes up a whole book to de- 
fcribe : the * Gorgon’s eyes are blue, and black, 
and white ; the ferpents twine about his hair, 
and his belt has all the colours of the rainbow : 
how many thoufand lines does it coft him to 
defcribe Vologefus’s breeches, and his horfe's 
bridle, and how Ofroe’s hair looked when he 

^ The Gorgon* s eyes^ fefr,] 

His buckler’s mighty orb was next dif|d^y’d ; 
Tremendous Gorgon frown’d upon its field, 

And circling terrors fill’d th’ exi rcfiive Ihicld ; 

Within its concave hung a filver thong, 

On which a mimic ferpent creeps along, 

His a^iure length in eafy waves extends^ 

Till, in three heads, th’ embroider’d monfter ends. 

6ee Pope’b Homer’s Iliad, book xi. I. 45. 
Lucian here means to ridicule, not Homer, but the hifio- 
rif n’s abfurd imitation of him. 
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fwam over the Tigris, what fort of a cave he 
. fled into, and how it was fhaded all over with 
ivy, and myrtle, and laurel, twined together : 
you plainly fee how necelTary this was to the 
Jiiftory, and that we could not poffibly have un- 
derftood what was going forward without it. 

From inability, and ignorance of every thing 
ufeful, thefe men are driven to deferiptions of 
countries and caverns, and when they come in* 
to a multiplicity of great and momentous affairs, 
are utterly at a lofs ; like a fervant enriched 
on a fudden by coming into his mafter’s eftate, 
who does not know how to put on his deaths, 
or to eat as he fliould do j but when fine birds, 
fat fows, and hares are placed before him, falls 
to and eats till he burfts, of fait meat, and 
pottage. The writer, I juft now mentioned, 
deferibes the ffrangeft wounds, and the moft 
extraordinary deaths you ever heard of ; tells 
us of a man’s being wounded in the great toe, 
and expiringlmmediatcly ; and how on Prifeus, 
the general^ bawling out loud, feven and twenty 
of the enemy fell down dead upon the fpot. He 
has ‘told lies, moreover, about the number of 
the flain, in contradidion to the account given 
in by the leaders : he will have it that feventy 
thoufand two hundred and thirty fix of the ene- 
my died at Europus, and of the Romans only 

two. 
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two, and nine wounded. Surely nobody iti 
their fenfes can bear this. 

Another thing Ihould be mentioned here alfo, 
which is no little fault : from the afFeftation 
of Atticifm, and a niore than ordinary atten- 
tion to purity of didbion, he has taken the li- 
berty to turn the Roman names into Greek, 
ro call Saturninus, Kfoviof, Chronius i Fronto, 
Frontis ; Titianus, Tnumf, Titanius, 
and others ftill more ridiculous. With regard 
to the death of Severian, he informs us, that 
every body elfe was miilaken, when they ima- 
gined that he pcrilhed by the fword, for that 
the man ftarved himfelf to death, as he thought 
that the eafieft way of dying; not knowing 
(which was the cafe), that he could only have 
faded three days, whereas many have lived 
without food for feven : unlefs we are to fup- 
pofe that Ofroes flood waiting till Severian had 
ftarved himfelf completely, and for that reafon 
he would not live out the whole week. 

But in what clafs, my dear Philo, lhall we 
rank thofe hiftorians who are perpetually mak- 
ing ufe of poetical expreffions, fuch as “ the 
engine crufti’d, the wall thunder’d,” and in an- 
other place, “ Edefla refbunded with the fhock 
of arms, and all was noife and tumult around 
and again, often the leader in bis mind re- 
volved 
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volved how beft he might approach die wall 
at the fame time amongft thefe were ioterfperf- 
ed fome of the meaneft and moft beggarly 
phrafes, fuch as **the leader of the armyepifto- 
lizcd his matter “ the foldiers bought uten- 
lils “ they waflied and waited on them 
with many other things of the fame kind, like 
a tragedian with a high cothurnus on one foot, 
and a flipper on the other. You will meet with 
many of thefe writers, who will give you a fine 
heroic long preface, that makes you hope for 
fomething extraordinary to follow, when, after 
all, the body of the hiflory lhall be idle, weak, 
and trifling, fuch as puts you in mind of a fport- 
ing Cupid, who covers his head with the maflc 
of a Hercules, or Titan. The reader immedi- 
ately cries out, the * mountain has brought 
forth. Certainly it ought not to be fo ; every 
thing fliould be alike, and of the fame colour j 
the body fitted to the head, not a golden hel*- 
met, with a ridiculous breaft-plate, made of 
funking fkins, flireds, and patches, a bafket 
Ihield, and hog-fkin boots ; and yet numbers of 
them put the head of a Rhodian ColoflTus on the 
body of a dwarf, whiltt others Ihcw you a body 

* Tie nu>untain.'\ The Greek exprellion was proverbial. 
Horace has adopted it, Parturiunt montes, nafeetur ridi- 
culus mus. 


without 
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without a head) and ftep directly into the luidR 
of things, bringing in Xenophon for their au- 
thority, who begins with “ Darius and Pary- 
fatis had two fons •” fo likewife have other 
ancient writers j not confidcring that the nar- 
ration itfelf may fometimes fupply the place of 
preface, or exordium, though it does not ap- 
pear to the vulgar eye, as we lhall Ihew here- 
after. 

All this, however, with regard to ftyle and 
compofition, may be borne with, but when they 
mifinform us about places, and make miftakes, 
not of a few leagues, but whole days journies, 
what fliall we fay to fuch hiftorians ? One of 
them, who never, we may fuppofe, fo much 
as converfed with a Syrian, or picked up any 
thing concerning them in the “b barber’s Ihop, 
when he fpeaks of Europus, tells us, “ it is 
fituated in Mefopotamia, two days journey 
from Euphrates, and was built by the Edeffenes.” 
Not content with this, the fame noble writer 
has taken away my poor country, Samofata, 
and carried it off, tower, bulwarks, apd all, 

f Barher'sjhep.l Lucian adds, t» ut eft in pro- 

"wrbio, by which it appears that barbers and their Ihpps 
were as remarkable for golCpping and tittle-tattle in ancient, 
as they are in modern times. Ariftophanes mentions them 
in hisl^lurus, they are recorded alfoby Plutarch, and Theo- 
phraftus ilyles them swnw fufunnrut. 


to 
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to Mefopotamia, where be fays it is fhut upbe^ 
tween two rivers, which at leaft run clofe td^ 
if they do not walh the walls of it ; after this, 
it would be to no purpofe, tny dear Philo, for 
me to affure you that I am not from Parthia, 
• nor do I belong to Mefopotamia, of which this 
admirable hiftorian has thought fit to make me 
an inhabitant. 

What he tells us of Severian, and which hd 
fwears he heard from thofe who tVere eye-wit- 
nefles of it, is, no doubt extremely probable ; 
that he did not chufe to drink poifon, or*to hang; 
himfelf, but was refolved to find out fome new 
and tragical way of dying ; that, acdordingly, 
having fome large cups of very fine glafs, as 
foon as he had taken the refolution to finifii 
himfelf, he broke one of them in pieces, and 
with a fragment of it cut his throat ; he would 
not make ufe of fword or fpear, that his death 
might be more noble and heroic. 

To complete all, becaufe • Thucydides made 
funeral oration on the heroes who fell at the 
beginning of the Peloponnefian war, he alfo 
thought fomething ihould be faid of Severian : 
thefe hiftorians, you muft know, will always have 
a little flruggle with Thucydides, though be' 
had nothing to do with the war in Armenia ; 

• ThucjfdJde}.] See Thucydides, bookiit cap. 34. 

out 
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our writer, therefore, after burying Scverian 
moft magnificently, places at his fepulchre one 
Afranius Silo, a centurion, the rival of Peri- 
cles, who fpoke fo fine a declamation upon 
him as, by heaven, made me laugh till I cried 
again, particularly when the orator feemed 
deeply afflidted, and, with tears in his eyes, la- 
mented the fumptuous ' entertainments and 
drinking bouts, which he ihould no more par- 
take of ; to crown all with an imitation of 
■j- Ajax, the orator draws his fword, and, as it 
became the noble Afranius, before alf the af- 
fembly, kills himfclf at the tomb : fo. Mars 
defend me ! but he deferved to die much fooner, 
for making fuch a declamation : when thofe, 
fays he, who were prefent beheld this, they 
w'ere filled with admiration, and beyond mca- 
fure extolled Afranius : for my own parr, I pi- 
tied him for the lofs of the cakes and difhes 
which he fo lamented, and only blamed* him 
for not deftroying the writer of the hiftory, 
before he made an end of himfelf. 

Others there are, who, from ignorance, and 
want of Ikill, not knowing what Ihould be men- 
tioned, and what pafled over in filence, en- 
tirely omit, or flightly run through things of 

•f Ajax.^ Who fell upon his fword^ See the Ajax of 
Sophocles. 

VOL. I. 


u 


the 
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the greatcft confequence, and moft worthy of 
attention, whilft they tnoft copioufly defcribe 
and dwell upon trifles ; which is juft as abfurd 
as it would be, not to take notice of, or ad- 
mire the wonderful beauty of the * Olympian 
Jupiter, and at the fame time to be lavilh in 
our praifes of the fine poliih, workmanfliip, 
and proportion of the bafe and pedeftal. 

I remember one of thefe, who difpatches the 
battle at Europus in feven lines, and fpcnds 
fome hundreds in a long frigid narration, that 
is nothing to the purpofe; Ihewing, how “ a 
certain Moorilh cavalier, wandering on the 
mountains in fearch of water, lit on fome Sy- 
rian ruftics, who helped him to a dinner ; how 
they were afraid of him at firft, but afterwards 
became intimately acquainted with him, and 
received him with holpitality ; for one of them, 
it feems, had been in Mauritania, where his 
brother bore arms.” Then follows a long tale, 
“ how he bunted in Mauritania, and faw feveral 
elephants feeding together ; how he had like 
to have been devoured by a lion ; and how 
many fifh he bought at Casfarea.” This admir- 
able hiftorian takes no notice of the battle, the 
aoacks or defences, the truces, the guards on 

* Olyu^ati For a defcriptlon of this fiunotu 

iiatue, fee Paulas. 

each 
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each Me, or any thing elfe ; but Hands from 
morning to night looking upon Malchion, the 
Syrian, who buys cheap filh at Csefarea; if 
night had not come on, I fuppofe, he would 
have fupped there, as the -j- chars were ready. 
If thefe things had not been carefully recorded 
in the hiftory, we ihould have been fadly in the 
dark, and the Romans would have had an in* 
fufferable lofs, if Maufarcas, the thirHy Moor, 
could have found nothing to drink, or return- 
ed to the camp without his 'fupper ; not to 
mention here, what is Hill more ridiculous, as 
how “ a piper came up to them out of the 
neighbouring village, and how they made pre- 
fents to each other, Maufacas giving Malchion 
a fpear, and Malchion prefenting Maufacas 
with a buckle.” Such are the principal occur- 
rences in the hiflory of the battle of Europus. 
One may truly fay of fuch writers, that they 
never faw the rofes on the tree, but took care 
to gather the prickles that grew at the bottom 
of it. 

t Ciars.] The or Icaftn, is mentioned by (cve- 

ral ancient authors, as a fifl» of the moft delicate flavour, 

and is fuppofed to be of the fame nature with our chars in 

Cumberland, and forae other parts of this kingdom. I have 

ventured, therefore, to call it by this name, till feme mo-t 

dern Apicius can furnilh me with a better. 

« 

U 2 Anir 
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Another of them, who had never fet a foot 
out of Corinth, or feen Syria or Armenia, be- 
gins thus, “ it is better to truft our eyes than 
our ears ; I write, therefore, what I have feen, 
and not what I have heard he faw every 
thing fo extremely well, that he tells us, “ the 
Parthian dragons (which amongft them * fig- 
nifies no more than a great number, for one 
dragon brings a thoufand), are livd ferpents, of 
a prodigious fize, that breed in Perfia, a little 
above Iberia ; that thcfe are lifted up on long 
poles, and fpread terror to a great diftance; 
and that when the battle begins, they let them 
loofe on the enemy.” Many of our foldiers, he 
tells us, were devoured by them, and a vaft 
number prelied to death by being locked in 
their embraces : this be beheld himfelf from 
the top of a high tree, to which he had retired 
for fafety. Well it was for us that he fo pru- 
dently determined not to come nigh them, wc 
might otherwife have loft this excellent writer, 
who with his own brave hand performed fuch 
feats in this battle : for he went through many 

* SigfiijlfSy feV.] Dragons, or fiery ferpents, were ufed 
by the Pai thians, and Suidas tells us, by the Stjythians alfo, 
9S ilandalrds, in the fame manner as the Romans made ufe 
of the eagle, and under every one of thefe flandards were 
a tboufaml men* See Lipf. de Mil. Rorn. cap. 4. 

dangers. 
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dangers, and was wounded feme where about 
Sufa, 1 fuppofe, in his journey from Cranium 
to Lerna. All this he recited to the Corin- 
thians, who very well knew that he had never 
fo much as feen a view of this battle painted 
on a wall ; neither did he know any thing of 
arms, or military machines, the method of dif- 
pofing troops, or f even the proper names of 
them. 

Another famous writer has given an account 
of every thing that pafled, from beginning to 
end, in Armenia, Syria, Mefopotamia, upon 
the Tigris, and in Media, and all in lefs than 
five hundred lines, and when he had done this, 
tells us, he has written a hiftory the title, 
which is almoft as long as the work, runs 
thus, “ A narrative of every thing clone by the 
Romans in Armenia, Media, and Mefopotamia, 
by Antiochianus, who gained the prize in the 
facrecl games of Apollo.” I fuj)pofe, when 
he was a boy, he had conquered in a running- 
match. 

I have heard of another likewife, w'ho wrote 
the hiflory of what | was to happen hereafter, 

and 

f Sec Arrian. 

J M^as to happen.^ The idea here To defervcdly laii^(ii<.d 
at, of a hiftory of what was to come, if treated, not it m - 
onfly, as this abfurd writer treated it, but ludicrourt}*, as 
Lucian would probably have treated it himfclf, luighr open 
Uj 
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and defcribes the taking of Vologefus prifoner, 
the murther of Ofroes, and how he was to 
be given to a lion ; and above all, our own 
touch to be wiflied for triumph, as things 
that touft come to pafs. Thus prophefying 
away, he foon got to the end of the ftory. He 
has built, moreover, a new city in Mefopota- 
mia, moft magnificently magnificent, and moft 
beautifully beautiful, and is confidering with 
himfelf whether he lhall call it Viftoria, from 
viftory, or the City of Concord, or Peace, 
■which of them, however, is not yet determin- 
ed, and this fine city muft remain without a 
name, filled as it is with nothing but this 
writer’s folly and nonfenfe ; he is now going 
about a long voyage, and to give us a defcrip- 
tion of what is to be done in India ; and this is 
more than a promife, for the preface is already 
made, and the third legion, the Gauls, and a 
fmall part of the Mauritanian forces under Caf- 
fius, have already paflcd the river ; what they 
will do afterwards, or how they will fucceed 
againft the elephants, it will be fome time be- 

a fine field for wit and humour. Something of this kind 
appeared in a news-paper a few years ago, which, 1 think, 
was called News for a hundred Years hence; and though 
but a rough fiietch, was well executed : a larger work, on 
the fame ground, and by a good hand, might afford much 
cntertaitiineats 


fore 
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fore our wonderful writer can be able to learn, 
either from Mazuris, or the Oxydraci. 

Thus do thefe foolifh fellows trifle with us, 
neither knowing what is fit to be done, nor if 
they did, able to execute it, at the fame time 
determined to fay any thing that comes into 
their ridiculous heads j afFedling to be grand 
and pompous, even in their titles : of “ the 
Parthian viftories fo many books;” Parthis, 
fays another, like Atthis ; another more ele- 
gantly calls his book, the Parthonicica of De- 
metrius. 

I could mention rhany more of equal merit 
with thefe, but (hall now proceed to make my 
promifa good, and give fome inflrudtions how 
to write better. I have not produced thefe 
examples merely to laugh at and ridicule thefe 
noble hiftories ; but with the view of real ad- 
vantages, that he who avoids their errors, may 
himfelf learn to write well ; * if it be true, jas 
the logicians afiert, that of two oppofites, be- 
tween which there is no medium, the one be- 
ing taken away, the other muft remain. 

• //‘it be, ts’c.] This kind of fcholafticjargon was much 
in vogue in the time of Lucian, and it is no wonder he 
Ihould t^e every opportunity of laughing at it, as nothing 
can be more oppofite to true genius, wit, and humour, 
than fuch pedantry, 

U 4 Some- 
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Somebody, perhaps, will tell me, that the 
field is now cleanfed and weeded, that the 
briars and brambles are cut up, the rubbilh 
cleared off, and the rough path made fmooth ; 
that I ought therefore to build fomething my- 
felf, to Ihew that I not only can pull down the 
flruftures of others, but am able to raife up 
and invent a work truly great and excellent, 
which nobody could find fault w'ith, nor Mo- 
nius himfelf turn into ridicule. 

I fay, therefore, that he who would write, 
hiftory well muft be polTeffcd of thcfe two prin- 
cipal qualifications, a fine underftanding, and 
a good ftyle : one is the gift of nature, and can- 
not be taught ; the other may be acquired by 
frequent exercife, perpetual labour, and an 
emulation of the ancients. To make men fen- 
fible and fagacious, who were not born fo, is 
more than 1 pretend to ; to create and new-mo- 
del things in this manner, would be a glorious 
thing indeed ; but one might as eafily make 
^Id out of lead, filver out of tin, a * Titor- 

nus 

• ^ Titornus, Esfc.] Milo, the Crotonian wrcftler, is re- 
ported to have been a man of moft wonderful bodily 
ilrength, concerning which a number of lies are told, for 
which the reader, if he pleafes, may confult his dittionary. 
He loft his life, we are informed, by trying to rend with 
his hands an old oak, which wedged him in, and preilcd 
him to death. The poet fays, 


• he 
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nus out of a Conon, or a^ Milo out of a 
Leotrophides. 

What then is in the power of art or inftruc- 
tion to perform? not to create qualities and 
perfcftions already beftowcd, but to teach the 
projjer ufe of them f for as “b Iccus, Herodi- 
cus, Theon, or ary other famous wreftler, 
would not promife to make Antiochus a con- 
queror in the Olympic games, or equal to a 
Theagenes, or Polydamas ; but only that 
where a man had natural abilities for this ex- 
ercife, he could, by his inftrudion, render him 
a greater proficient in it : far be it from me alfo, 
to promife the invention of an art, fo difficult 
as this, nor do I fay that 1 can make any body* 
an hiftorian ; but that I will point out to one 
of good underftanding, and who has been in 
fomc meafure ufed to writing, certain proper 
paths (if fuch they appear to him), which if 

— — he met his end. 

Wedg’d in that timber, which he H:rove to rend. 

Titornus was a rival of Milo’s, and, according to iElian, 
who is not always to be credited, rolled a large Hone 
with eafe, which Milo with all his force could not flir. 
Conon was fome flim Macaroni of that age, remarkable only 
for his debility, as was Leotrophides alfo, of crazy memory, 
recorded by Ariil^phanes, in his comedy, called the Birds. 

f The Broughtons of antiquity; men, we 

may/uppofe, renowned in their time for teaching the young 
nobility of Greece tg bruife one another fecundum artentm 

any 
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any man lhall tread in, he may, with greater 
eafe and difpatch, do what he ought to do, and 
attain the end which he is in purfuit of. 

Neither can it be here aflerted, be he ever fo 
fenlible or fagacious, that jie doth not ftand in 
need of affiftancc, with regard to thofe things 
which he is ignorant of ; otherwife he might 
play on the flute, dr any other inftrument, who 
had never learned, and perform juft as well ; 
but without teaching, the bands will do nothing; 
whereas^ if there be a mafter, we quickly learn, 
and are foon able to play by ourfelves. 

Give me a fcholar, therefore, who is able to 
think and to write, to look with an eye of dif- 
cernment into things, and to do bufinefs him- 
felf, if called upon, who hath both civil and 
military knowlcge; one, moreover, w'ho has 
been in canjps, and has feen armies in the field 
and out of it, knows the ufe of arms, and ma- 
chines, and warlike engines of every kind ; can 
tell what the front, and what the horn is, how 
’the ranks are to be difpofed, how the horfe 
is to be diredfed, and from whence, to advance 
er to retreat ; one, in fhorr, who does not ftay 
at home, and truft to the reports of others : bur, 
above all, let him be of a noble and liberal 
mind ; let him neither fear nor hope for any 
thing ; otherwife he will only refemble thofe un- 
juft 
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juft judges, who determine from partiality or 
prejudice, and give fentence for hire; but, 
whatever the man is, as fuch let him be def- 
cribed ; the hiftorian muft not care for Philip, 
when he lofcs his eye by the arrow of * After, 
at Olynthus, nor for Alexander, when he fo 
cruelly killed Clytus at the banquet : Cleon 
muft not terrify him, powerful as he was in the 
fenate, and fupremc at the tribunal, nor pre- 
vent his recording him as a furious and per- 
nicious man ; the whole city of Athens muft 
not ftop his relation of the Sicilian llaughter, 
the feizure of -f Demofthenes, the death of 
Nicias, their violent thirft, the water which 
they drank, and the death of fo many of them 
whilft they were drinking it ; he will imagine 
(which will certainly be the cafe), that no man 
in his fenfes will blame him for recording 
things exa&ly as they fell out ; however fome 
may have mifcarried by imprudence, or others 
by ill fortune, he is only the relator, not the 
author of them ; if they are beaten in a fea- 
fight, it is not he who links them if they fly, 

• After, 1 See Diodorus Siculus, lib. vii. and Plutarch. 

f DemoJihenesJ\ Concerning fome of thefe fa£ts, even 
recent as they were then with regard to us, hiftorians are 
divided. Thucydides and Plutarch tell the ftory one way, 
Diodorua and Juilin another; Well might our author, 
therefore, find fault with thdr uncertainty. 


it 
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it is not he who purfues them ; all he can doi* 
is to wifti well to, and offer up his vows for them; 
but by pafEng' over, or contradi<9;ing fa&s, 
he cannot alter or amend them. It would 
have been, vpry eafy, indeed, for Thucydides, 
with a ftroke of his pen, to have thrown down 
the walls of Epipolis, funk the veflel of Hermo- 
crates, or made an end of the execrable Gylip- 
pus, who flopped up all the avenues with his 
walls and ditches, to have thrown the Syra- 
cufans on the Lautumias, and have let the 
Athenians go r.ound Sicily and Italy, according 
to the early hopes of Alcibiades : but what is 
paft and done Clotho cannot weave again, nor 
Atropos recall. 

The only bufinefs of the hiflorian is to relate 
things exadlly as they are : this he can never 
do as long as he is afraid of Artaxerxes, whofe 
* phyfician he is ; as long as he looks for the 
purple robe, - the golden chain, or the -f Ni- 
fiean horfe, as the reward of his labours ; but 

* Phyjician.'\ Lucian alludes, it is fuppofed, to Ctelias, 
the phyfician to Artaxerxes, whofe hiftory is fiufted with 
encomiums on his royal patron. See Plutarch’s Artaxerxes. 

Nifiean hor/e,] The Campus Nifxus, a large plain in 
Media, near the Cafpian mountains, was famous for breed- 
ing the finefl; horfes, which were Ullotted to the ufe of kings 
only ; or, according to Xenophon, thofc favourites on whom 
the fovereign thought propei to beftow them. See the Cy- 
ropxd. book viiL 


Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, that juft writer, will not do this,, 
nor Thucydides. The good hiftorian, though 
he may have private enmity againft any man, 
will efteem the public welfare of more confc- 
quence to him, and will prefer truth to refent- 
ment ; and, on the other had, be he ever fo 
fond of any man, will not fpare him when he 
is in the wrong ; for this, as I before oblerved, 
is the moft eflential thing in hiftory, to facri- 
fice to truth alone, and caft away all care for 
every thing elfe. The great univerfal rule and 
ftandard is, to have regard not to thofe who 
read now, but to thofe who are to perufe our 
works hereafter. 

To fpcak impartially, the hiftorians of form- 
er times were too often guilty of flattery, and 
their works were little better than games and 
fports, the effedis of art. Of Alexander, this 
memorable facing is recorded, “ I fliould be 
glad (faid he), Oneficritus, after niy death, to 
come to life again for a little time, only to 
hear what the people then living will fay of 
me : for I am not furprifed that they praife and 
carcfs me now, as every one hopes by baiting 
well to catch my favour.” Though Homer 
wrote a great many fabulous things concerning 
Achilles, the world was induced to believe him, 
for this only reafon, becaufe they were written 
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Jong after his de^^th, and no' caufe could be 
affigned why he ihould tell lies about him, 

J The good hiftorian then mull be thus 
defcribed : he muft be fearlefs, uncorrupted, 
free, the friend of truth and of liberty, one 
who, to ufe the words of the comic poet, calls 
a fig a fig, and a IkilF a IkifF, neither giv^ 
ing nor with-holding from any, from favour, or 
from enmity, not influenced by pity, by fhame, 
or by remorfe ; a juft judge, fo far benevolent 
to all, as never to give more than is due to any 
in his work : a ftranger to all, of no country, 
bound only by his own laws, acknowleging no 
fovereign, never confidering what this or that 

X The good hiftorian^ {sfc.] This fine pidure of a good 
hiftorian has been copied by Tully, Strabo, Polybius, and 
other writers ; it is a ftandard of perfedion, however, which 
few writers, ancient or modern, have been able to reach, 
Thuanus has prefixed to his hiftory thefe lines of Lu- 
cian ; but whether h^, or any other hiftorian, hath an- 
fwered in every point to the defeription here given, is, I 
believe, yet undetermined. 

f A fig afig^ The faying is attributed to Arifto- 

phanes, though I cannot find it there. It is obfervable 
that this proverbial kind of expreffion# for freedom of words 
and fentiments, has been adopted into almoft every language, 
though the image conveying it is different. Thus the 
Greeks call a fig a fig, &c. We fay, an honeft man ealb — 
a fpade a fpade ; and the French call un chat un chat.— Boi- 
leau fays, j*appelle un chat un chat, andjlolet un fripon. 

man 
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man may fay of him, but relating faithfully 
every thing as it happened. 

This rule therefore Thucydides obferved, 
diftinguilhing properly the faults and perfeftions 
of hiftory ; not unmindful of the great reputa- 
tion which Herodotus had acquired, infomuch 
that his * books were called by the names of 
the Mufes. Thucydides tells us, that he “ wrote 
for pofterity, and not for prefent delight ; that 
he by no means approved of the faJ)ulous, but 
was deilrous of delivering down the truth alone 
to future ages.” It is the ufeful, he adds, which 
muft conftitute the meiit of hiftory, that by 
the retrofpe^ioii of what is paft, when fimilar 
events occur, men may know how to adl in 
prefent exigencies. 

Such an hiftorian would I wifh to have un- 
der my care : with regard to language and ex- 
preflion, I would not have it rough, and vehe- 
ment confiding of -f- long periods, or com- 
plex 

* Herodotus’s hiftory is comprehended in nine 

books, to each of which is prefixed the name of a Mufe ; 
the firft is called Clio, the fecond Euterpe, and fo on. A 
modern poet, I have been told, the ingenious Mr, Aaron 
Hill, improved upon this thought, and chriflened (if we 
may properly fp call it) not his books, but his daughters 
by the feme poetical names of Mifs Cli. Mifs Melp-y, Mift 
Terpf»y, MifsUraiua, &c. 

f Ltn^ ftriods.1 Beth Thucydides and Livy are repre> 

henfible 
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plex arguments ; but foft, quiet, fmooth, and 
peaceable. The refleftions Ihort and frequent, 
the flyle clear and perfpicuous : for as freedom 
and truth ihould be the principal perfections 
of the writer’s mind ; fo, with regard to Ian-, 
guage, the great point is, to make every thing 
plain and intelligible, not to ufe remote and 
far-fetched phrafes, or expreffions, at the fame 
time avoiding fuch as are mean and vulgar : 
let it be, in Ihort, what the lowed: may under- 
ftand ; and, at the fame time, the moft learned 
cannot but approve. The whole may be adorn- 
ed with figure and metaphor, provided they are 
not turgid or bombaft, nor feem ftifF and la- 
boured, which, like meat too highly fcafoned, 
always give difgiift. 

Hiftory may fometimes afTume a poetical 
form, and rife into a magnificence of expreflion, 
when the fubjedt demands it ; and efpecially 
when it is deferibing armies, battles, and fea- 

fights. The * Pierian fpirit is wanting then to 

% 

henfible in this particular; and the fame,obje6lion may be 
made to Thuanus, Clarendon, Burnet, and many other 
modern hiflorians 

* P ierian fpif How juft is this obfervation of Lu- 
cian’s, and at the fame time how truly poetical is the 
image which he makes ufe of to exprefs it ! It puts us in 
mind of his rival critic Longinus, who, as Pope has obferv- 
•d,«— is himfelf the grc^fuhlime he draws, 
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fwell the fails with a propitious breeze, and car- 
ry the lofty Ihip overthe tops of the waves. In 
general, the didion fhould creep humbly on 
the ground, and only be raifed as the grand and 
beautiful occurring (hall require it; keeping, 
in the mean time, within proper bounds, and 
never foaring into enthufiafm ; for then it is in 
danger of ranging beyond its limits, into poetic 
fury : we muft then pull in the rein, and aft 
with caution, well knowing that it is the word: 
vice of a writer, as well as of a horfe, to be 
wanton and unmanageable. The bed way there- 
fore is, whilft the mind of the hiftorian is on 
horfeback, for his ftyle to walk on foot, and 
take hold of the rein, that it may not be left 
behind. 

With regard to compofition, the words fhould 
not be fo blended and tranfpofed as to appear 
harfh and uncouth ; nor fhould you, as fome 
do, fubjeft them entirely to the 'f rhythmus ; 
one is always faulty, and the other difagrec- 
able to the reader. 

t T/jf XfyeiMM.] By this yery juft obfemtion, Lucian 
means to cenfure all thofe writers, and we have many fuch 
now amongft us, who take fo much pains to fmooth and 
round their periods, as to difguft their readers by the fre- 
quent repetition of it, as it naturally produces a tirefome 
famenefs in the found of them i and at the fame time 
difeovers too much that laborious Srr and care, whkh it is 
always the author’s buiinefs, as much aspoffible, to conceal. 

VoL. II. X Fafts 
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Fads muft not be carelefsly put together, but 
with great labour and attention ; if poflible, let 
the hiftorian be an eye-witncfs of every thing he 
means to record : or, if that cannot be, rely on 
thofe only who are uncorrupt, and who have no 
biafs from paflion or prejudice, to add or to 
diminifh any thing. And here much fagacity 
will be requifite to find out the real truth. 
When he has collcdted all, or mofl of his ma- 
terials, he will firft make a kind of diary, a 
body whofe members are not yet diftind ; he 
will then bring it into order and beautify it, 
add the colouring of ftyle and language, adopt 
his expreffion to the fubjed, and harmonize 
the feveral parts of it ; then, like Homer’s * 
Jupiter, who cafts his eye fometimes on the 
Thracian, and fometimes on the Myfian forces; 
he beholds now the Roman, and now the Per- 
fian armies, now both, if they are engaged, and 
relates what pafles in them. Whilft they are 
embatteled, his eye is not fixed on any particu- 
Lar part, nor on any one leader, unlefs, perhaps, 
a -b Brafidas fteps forth to fcalc the walls, or a 
Demofthencs to prevent him. To the generals 
he gives his firft attention, liftens to their 

* Jupiter, ^ See Homer’b II. b. xiii. 1. 4 . 

t Brafdas,'] The famous LacedsEtnonian general. The 
ctrcumftance alluded to, is in Thucydides. B. ir. 
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commands, their counfels, and their determi- 
nation : and, when they come to the engage- 
ment, he weighs in equal fcale the adlions of 
both, and clofely attends the purfuer and the 
purfued, the conqueror and the conquered. All 
this mull be done with temper and moderation, 
fo as not to fatiate or tire, not inartificially, not 
childilhly, but with eafc and grace. When 
thefe things are properly taken care of, he may 
turn alide to others, ever ready and prepared 
for the prefent event, • keeping time, as it 
were, with every circumftance and event : flying 
from Armenia to Media, and from thence with 
clattering wings to Italy, or to Iberia, that not 
a moment may efcape him. 

The mind of the hiftorian fliould refemble a 
looking-glafs, Ihining, clear, and exadtly true, 
reprefenting every thing as it really is, and no- 
thing diftorted, or of a different form, or co- 
lour. He writes not to the maflers of eloquence, 
but limply relates what is done : it is not his 
to conlider what he lhall fay, but only how it 
is to be faid. He may be compared to Phidias, 
Praxiteles, Alcamenus, or other eminent artifts i 

* Keeping timcJ] Gr, o^o»t^oM*To, a tccboical term, bor-* 
rowed from mufic, and fignifying that tone of the voice 
which exaftly correfponds with the inftrument accbmpany- 
ing it* 


X2 
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for neither did they make the gold, the filver, 
the ivory, or any of the materials which they 
worked upon : thefe were fupplied by theElians, 
the Athenians, and Argives ; their only bulinefs 
was to cut and polilh the ivory, to fpread the 
gold into various forms, and join them toge- 
ther; their art was properly to difpofe what was 
put into their hands : and fuch is the work of 
the hiftorians, to difpofe and adorn the a(9:ions 
of men, and to make them known with clear- 
nefs, and precifion. To reprefent what he hath 
heard, as if he had been himfelf an eyc-wltnefs 
of it. To perform this well, and gain the praife 
refulting from it, is the bufinefs of our hiftori- 
cal Phidias. 

When every thing is thus prepared, he may 
begin if he pleafes without preface or exordium, 
unlefs the fubjeft particularly demands it ; he 
may fupply the place of one, by informing us 
what he intends to write upon, in the begin- 
ning of the work itfelf : if, however, he makes 
ufe of any preface, he need not divide it, as our 
orators do, into three parts, but confine it to 
two, leaving out his addrds to the benevolence 
of his readers, and only foliciting their atten- 
tion and complacency ; their attention he may 
be allured of, if he can convince them that he 
is about to fpeak of things great, or neceflfary, 

or 
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or interelUng} or ufeful ; nor need he fear their 
want of complacency, if he clearly explains to 
them the caiifes of things, and gives them the 
heads of what he intends to treat of. 

Such arc the exordiums which our bcft hillo- 
rians have made ufe of. Herodotus tells us, 
he wrote his hiftory, left in procefs of time 
the memory ihould be loft of thofe things 
which in thcmfelves were great and wonderful, 
which Ihewed forth the vidfories of Greece, and 
the daughter of the barbarians and Thucy- 
dides fets out with faying, “ he thought that 
war moil worthy to be recorded, as greater than 
any which had before happened; and that, 
moreover, fome of the greateft misfortunes had 
accompanied it.’’ The exordium, in fliort, may 
he lengthened or contrad:ed according to the 
fubjefl: matter, and tire tranfition from thence 
to the narration, eafy and natural. The body 
of the hiftory is only a long narrative, and as 
fuch it muft go on with a foft and even motion, 
alike in every part, fo that nothing ihould ftand 
too forward, or retreat too far behind. Above 
all, tljy ftyle ihould be clear and perfpicuous, 
which can only arife, as I before obferved, from 
a harmony in the compofition : one thing per- 
fedled, the next which fucceeds ihould be co- 
herent with it ; knit together, as it were, by 

X 3 one 
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one common chain, which muft never be bro- 
ken : they muft not be fo many feparate and 
diftin^t narratives, but each fo clofely united to 
what follows, as to appear one continued fcries. 

Brevity is always neceflary, efpecially when 
you have a great deal to fay, and this muft be 
proportioned to the fads and circumftances 
which you have to relate. In general, you muft 
nightly run through little things, and dwell 
longer on great ones. When you treat your 
friends, you give them boars, hares, and other 
dainties ; you would not offer them beans, 
• faperda, or any other common food. 

When you defcribe mountains, rivers, and 
bulwarks, avoid all pomp and oftentation, as if 
you meant to Ihew your own eloquence ; pafs 
over thefc things as flightly as you can, and 
rather aim at being ufeful and intelligible. Ob- 
ferve how the great and fublime Homer atfts on 
thefe occafions ; as great a poet as he is, he fays 
nothing about Tantalus, Ixion, Tityus, and the 
reft of them. Bur, if Parthenius, Euphorion, 
or Callimachus, had treated this fubjed:, what 
a number of verfes they would have fpent iq 

* Saperda.l A co«rfe fifli that came from Pootus, or the 
lilack Sea. 

— -Saperdas advehe Ponto. 

See Perf. Sat. v. 1 . 154^ 
rolling 
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rolling Ixion’s wheel, arid bringing the water 
up to the very lips of Tantalus ! Mark alfo, 
how quickly Thucydides, who is very * fpar- 
ing of his defcriptions, breaks off, when he 
gives an account of any military machine, ex- 
plains the manner of a fiege, even though it be 
ever fo ufeful and ricceffary, or defcribes cities, 
or the port of Syracufe. Even in his narrative 
of the plague, which feems fo long, if you con- 
fider the multiplicity of events, you will find 
he makes as much hafte as poffible, and omits 
many circumftances, though he was obliged to 
retain fo many more. 

When it is neceffary to make any one fpeak, 
you muft take care to let him fay nothing but 
what is fuitable to the perfon, and to what he 
fpeaks about, and let every thing be clear and 
intelligible : here, indeed, you may bq permit- 
ted to play the orator, and fliew the power of 
eloquence. With regard to praife, or difpraife, 
you cannot be too modeft and circumfped : ; 
they Ihould be ftridly juft and impartial, Ihort 
and feafonable : your evidence, o.therwife, will 
not be confidered as legal, and you will incur 

* Here doftors differ. Severa lof Thucydides’s 

defcriptions are certainly very long, many of them, perhaps, 
rather tedious. 

X 4 the^ 
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"the fame cenfure as * Theopompus did, who 
finds fault with every body from enmity and 
ill-nature ; and dwells fo perpetually on this, 
that he feems rather to be an accufer, than an 
hiftorian. 

If any thing occurs that is very extraordinary 
or incredible, you may mention without vouch- 
ing for the truth of it, leaving every body to 
judge for themfelves concerning it : by taking 
no partyourfelf, you will remain fafe. 

Remember, above all, and throughout your 
work, again and again, I mufi repeat it, that 
you write not with a view to the prefent times 
only : that the age you live in may applaud and 
efteem you, but with an eye fixed on pofterity ; 
from future ages expefl: your reward, that men 
may fay of you, ** that man was full of honeft 
freedom, never flattering or fervile, but in all 
things the friend of truth.” This commenda- 
tion, the wife man will prefer to all the vain 
hopes of this life, which are but of Ihort dura- 
tion. 

Recoiled the ftory of the Cnidian archited, 
when he built the tower in Pharos, where the 

* Theop4>mpuu\ Lucian is rather fcvcrc on this writer. 
Cicero only fays, De omnibus omnia libere palam dixit ; 
he fpokc freely of every body. Other writers, however, 
are of the fame opinion with our fatiriil with regard to him. 
See Dionf* Plutarch. Cornelius Nepos, 


fire 
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fire is kindled to prevent mariners from running 
on the dangerous rocks of Parstonia, that moft 
noble and moft beautiful of all works; he carv- 
ed his own name on a part of the rock on the 
infide, then covered it over with mortar, and 
infcribed on it the name of the reigning fove- 
reign : well knowing that, as it afterwards hap- 
pened, in a Ihort fpace of time thefe letters 
would drop off with the mortar, and difcover 
under it this infcription, “ Softratus the Cni- 
dian, fon of Dexiphanes, to thofe gods who 
prcferve the mariner.” Thus bad he regard not 
to the times he lived in, not to his own fliort 
exiftence, but to the prefent period, and to all 
future ages, even as long as his tower lhall 
ftand, and his art remain upon earth. 

Thus alfo Ihould hiftory be written, rather 
anxious to gain the approbation of pofterity by 
truth and merit, than to acquire prefent ap- 
plaufe, by adulation and falfehood. 

Such are the rules which 1 would preferibe 
to the hiftorian, and which will contribute to 
the perfedtion of his w'ork, if he thinks proper 
to obferve them-; if not, at leaft, I have * roll- 
ed my tub. 

* Rolled my tui.} Alluding to the flory of Diogenes, as 
related in the beginning. 
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TRUE HISTORY. 

BOOK I. 

Lucian’s True Hiftory ts, as the Author h'mfelf 
acknowleges in the Preface to it, a ColleSlion of 
ingenious Lies, calculated principally to amufe the 
Reader, not without feveral Alluftons, as he m- 
forms us, to the Works of ancient Poets, Hiftorians, 
and Phihfophers, as well as, mojl probably, the 
Performances of contemporary Writers, whofe Ab- 
fur di ties are either obliquely glanced at, or openly 
ridiculed and expofed. We cannot but lament that 
the Humour of the greatejl Part of thefe Allujions 
muji be loft to us, the works themfelves being long 
fince buried in Oblivion. Lucian’s True Hi- 
ftory, therefore, like the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearfal, cannot be half fo agreeable as when it 
wasfirji zvritten ; there is, hewever, enough re- 
maining to fecure it from contempt. ? he Fein of 
rich Fancy, and Wildnefs of a luxuriant Imagina- 
tion, 'which run through the whole, fufficienily 
point out the Author as a Man oj uncommon Ge- 
nius and Invention. IT he Reader will eafily per- 

ceive that Bergerac, Swift, and other Writers 
h(ive read this Work ^Lucian’s, and are much 
indebted to him for it. 


PRE, 
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A S athletics of all kinds hold it, neceflarjr, 
not only to prepare the body by exercife 
and difcipline, but Ibmetimes to give it proper 
relaxation, which they efteem no lefs requifite, 
fo do I think it highly neceflary alfo for men of 
letters, after their fcvererftudies, to relax a little, 
that they may return to them with the greater 
pleafure and alacrity ; and for this purpofe there 
is no better repofe than that which arifes from 
the reading of fuch books as not only, by their 
humour and pleafantry, may entertain them, 
but convey at the fame time fome ufeful in- 
ftrudtion, both which, I flatter myfelf, the 
reader will meet with in the following hjftory ; 
for he will not only be pleafed with the novelty 
of the plaa, and the variety of lies, which I 
have told with an air of truth, but with the 
tacit allufions fo frequently made, not, 1 truft, 
without fome degree of humour, to our ancient 
poets, hiftorians, and philofophers, who have 
told us fome moft miraculous and incredible 
ftories, and which I fliould have pointed out to 
you, but that I thought they would be fufli- 
ciently vifible on the perufal. 

Ctefias, the Cnidian, fon of Ctefiochus, 
wyote an account of India, arid of things there, 

which 
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which he never faw himfelf, nor heard from 
any body elfe. lambulus alfo has acquainted 
us with many winders which he met with in 
the great fea, and which every body knew to 
be abfolute falfehoods: the work, however, 
was not unentertaining. Befides thefe, many 
others have likwife prefented us with their own 
travels and peregrinations, where they tell us 
of wondrous large bealls, favage men, and un- 
heard-of ways of living. The great leader and 
mailer of all this rhodomontade is Homer^s 
Ulyfles, who talks to Alcinous about* the* winds 
pent up in bags, man-eaters, and one- eyed 
Cyclops, wild men, creatures with many heads, 
feveral of his companions turned into beafts by 
enchantment, and a thoufand things of this 
kind, which he related to the ignorant and cre- 
dulous Phsacians. 

Thefe, notwithftandjng, I cannot think much 
to blame for their falfehoods, feeing that the 
cullom has been fometimes authorifed, even by 

♦ Wtnds^ Sec Homcr^s OdyfTey — The Grange 

flories which Lucian here mentions, may certainly be 
numbered, with all due deference to fo great a name, 
amongft the nugse canoracof old Homer. Juvenal certainly 
confiders them in this light, when he fays, 

Tam vacui capitis populum Phaeaca putaVit. 

Some modern critics, however, have endeavoured to defend 
them. 


the 
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the pretenders to philofophy : I only wonder 
that they fhould ever cxpedl: to be believed : 
being, however, myfelf incited, by a ridiculous 
vanity, with the defire of tranfmitting fome- 
thing to poflerity, that I may not be the only 
man who doth not indulge himfelf in the liber- 
ty of fidtinn, as 1 could not relate any thing 
true (for I know of nothing at prefent worthy 
ro be recorded), I turned my thoughts towards 
falfehood, a fpecies of it, however, much more 
excufable than that of others, as I lhall at lead 
fay one thing true, when I tell you that I lye, 
and fhall hope to efcape the general cenfure, by 
acknowleging that I mean to fpeak not a word 
of truth throughout. Know ye, therefore, 
that 1* am going to write about what I never faw 
myfelf, nor experienced, nor fo much as heard 
from any body elfe, and, what is more, of fuch 
things as neither are, nor ever can be. I 
give my readers warning, therefore, not to be- 
lieve me, 

* ONCE upon a time (then), I fet fail from 
the Pillars of Hercules, and getting into the 
Weftern Ocean, fet off with a favourable wind ; 

t Onee upnn^ Here the hiftory begins, what goes 
before may be confidered as the authot’s ptef.iLC, and 
ihould have been masked as fuch in the o;iginal. 
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the caufe of my peregrination was no more than 
a certain impatience of mind, and thirft after 
novelty, with a defire of knowing where the fea 
ended, and what kind of men inhabited the fe- 
veral fliores of it ; for this purpofe I laid in a 
large flock of provifion, and as much water as 
I thought neceflary, taking along with me fifty 
companions of the fame mind as myfelf. I pre- 
pared withal, a number of arms, with a Ikilfull 
pilot, whom we hired at a confiderable ex- 
pence, and made our Ihip (for it was a pinnace), 
as tight as we could in cafe of a long and dan- 
gerous voyage. 

We failed on with a profperous gale for a day 
and a night, but being ftill in fight of land, did 
not make any great way ; the next day, .how- 
ever, at fun-rifing, the wind fpringing up, the 
waves ran high, it grew dark, and we could not 
unfurl a fail ; we gave ourfelves up to the winds 
and waves, and were tolTed about in a ftorm, 
which raged with great fury for threefcore and 
nineteen days, but on the eightieth the fun Ihonc 
bright, and w'e faw not far from us an ifland, 
high and woody, with the fea round it quite 
calm and placid, for the florm was over : we 
landed, got out, and, happy to^ efcape from 
our troubles, laid ourfelves down on the ground 
for fome time, after which we arofe, and chuf- 

ing 
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ing out thirty of our company to take care 
of the veflel, I remained on fliore with the 
other twenty, in order to take a view of the 
interior part of the ifland.. 

About three ftadia from the fea, as we paffed 
through a wood, we found a pillar of brafs, 
with a Greek infcription on it, the characters 
almoft effaced ; we could make out however 
thefe words, “ thus far came Hercules and Bac-' 
chus near it were the'marks of two footfteps 
on a rock, one of them meafured about an acre, 
the other fomething lefs ; the fmaller one ap- 
peared to me to be that of Bacchus, the larger 
that of Hercules ; we paid our adorations to the 
deities, and proceeded. We had not got far be- 
fore we met with a river, which feemed exadlly 
to refemble wine, particularly that of * Chios : 

* Of Chios,'] Among the Greek wines, fo much admired 
by ancient Epicures, thofeof the iflands of the Archipelago 
were the moft celebrated, and of thefe the Chian wine, 
theproduftof Chios, bore away the palm from every other, 
and particularly that which was made from vines growing 
on the mountain called Arevifia, in tedimony of which it 
were eafy, if neceflary, to produce an amphora full of clafli- 
cal quotations. 

The prefent inhabitants of that iiland makeafmall quan- 
tity of excellent wine for their own ufe, and arc liberal of 
it to llrangers who travel that. way, but dare not, being 
under Turkifli government, cultivate the vines well, or ex- 
port the produ£l of them. 
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it was of a vaft exteftt, and ih many places na- 
vigable ; this circumstance induced us to give 
more credit to the infcription on the pillar, 
when we perceived fuch vifible marks of Bac- 
chus’s prefence here. As I had a mind to 
know whence this river fprung, I went back to 
the place from which it feemed to arife, but 
could not trace the fpring; I found, however, 
feveral large vines full of grapes, at the root of 
every one the wine flowed in great abundance, 
and from them, I fuppofe the river was col- 
ledted. We faw a great quantity of filh in it, 
which were extremely like wine, both in tafte 
and colour, and after we had taken and eat a 
good many of them we found ourfelves intoxi- 
cated ; and when we cut them up, obferved 
that they were full of grape ftones ; it occurred 
to us afterwards that we fhould have mixed 
them with fome water- fifh, as by themfelves 
they tafled rather too ftrong of the wine. 

We pafTed the river in a part of it which was 
fordable, and a little farther on met with a moft 
wonderful fpecies of vine, the bottoms of them 
that touched the earth were green and thick, and 
a!) the upper, part moft beautiful women, with 
the limbs perfeft from the waift, only that 
from the tops of the fingers branches fprung out 
full of grapes, juft as Daphne is reprefen ted as/ 

turned 
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turned into a tree when A^jollo laid hold on her? 
on the head, likewife, inftead of hair they had 
leaves and tendrils ; when we came up to them 
they addrefled us, feme in the Lydian tongue, 
fome in the Indian, but moft of them in Greek ; 
they faluted us alfo, and, which was remark- 
able, whoever they kided reded about as if he 
was drunk; they would not fuffer us to tafte 
their grapes, but when any body attempted it, 
cried out as if they were * * * * * 

We left them and returned to our compa- 
nions in the Ihip, to whom we related every 
thing that had happened to us, not forgetting 
our little intrigue with the vines. We then 
took our calks, filled fome of them with wa- 
ter, and fome with wine from the river, flept 
one night on fhore, and the pext morning fet 
fail, the wind being very moderate. About 
noon, the ifiand being now out of fight, on a 
fudden a moft violent whirlwind, arofc, and 
carried the Ihip above three thoufand ftadia, 
lifting it up above the water, from whence it 
did not let us down again into the feas but kept 
us “1“ fufpended in mid air, in this manner we 

hung 

J Hurt."] Here two of three lines are purpofely omitted 
in the tranllation, the learned reader who looks into the 
original will fee the reafon of it. 

■f Sufpeuded.'l In the fame manner as Gulliver’s ifland of 
Vot. II. Y Laputa. 
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hung for feven days and nights, and on the 
eighth, beheld a large tra<a of land, like an 
hQand, * round, Ihining, and remarkably full 
of light; we got on Ihore, and found on exa- 
mination that it was cultivated, and full of in- 
habitants, though we could not then fee any of 
them, as night came on. Other illands appear- 
ed, fome large, others fmall, and of a fiery 
colour; there was alfo below thefe another 
land with fcas, woods, mountains, and cities 
‘in it, and this we took to be out native coun- 
try : as tve were advancing forwards, we were 
feized on a fudden by the -j- Hippogypi, for fo 
it feems they were called by the inhabitants ; 
thefe Hippogypi are men canied upon vulturs, 
which they ride as we do horfes ; thefe vul- 
turs have each three heads, and are immtnfe- 
ly large : you may judge of their fize, when I 
tell you that one of their feathers is blggei than 
the mart of a fhip. The Hippogypi have or- 
ders, it feems, to fly round the kingdom, and 

Laputa.— From this paiTage it is not impiobablc but that 
Swift borrowed the idea. 

* Rcuttdf Jhiuit^f {s’-.-.] The account which Lucian 
here gives us of his rifit to the moon, perhaps, fuggefted 
to Bergerac, the ideaof his ingenious work, called, A Voy- 
age to the Moon. 

f Hippogypi.^ Equi vultures, horfe vulturs j from Sjrswt, 
a hoffc ; and a vulture. 


if 
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If they find any ftranger, to bring him to the 
king: they took us, therefore, and carried 
us before him; as foon as he faw us, he 
guelTcd by our garb what we were; You are 
Grecians, faid he, arc ye not ? We told him 
we were : and how, added he, got ye hither 
through the air ? we told him every thing that 
b id ha]>pencd to us ; and he, in return, relat- 
ed to s his own hiftory, and informed us, that 
he alfo was a man, that his name was J Endy- 
luion, that he had Jjeeo taken away from pur 
earth in his fleep, and brought to this place 
where he re’gned as fovereign. That || fpot, he 
told u?, which now looked like a moon to us, 
was the earth. He defired us withal, not to 
nnke 'u ifclvcs uncafy, for that yve fitould foon 
have \ery thing we wanted. If I fucceed, 
S.ijs h ', in the war which I am now engaged 

Lucian, we fee, has founded his hiftory 
; .laitk' ot j.K't. Endymion, we all know, was ii king of 
, liu ,^h 1‘ome call him a fhepherd. Shepherd or king, 
hov'i ' \T, he was fo handfome, that the moon, who faw 
him Ueeping on mount Latmos, fell in love with him. 
This no orthodox heathen ever doubted ; Lucian, who 
was a free-thinker, laughs indeed, at the tale. But has 
made hirp ample amends in this hiftory, by ci eating him 
CiUperor of the moon. 

H That fpotJ] Modern aftro^iomers are, I think, agreed, 
that we are to the moon juft the fume as the moon i^to us. 
Though Lucianos hiftory may be falfe, thereloie his philo- 
fophy, wc fee, was ti ue. 
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in againft the inhabitants of the Sun^ you will 
be very happy here. We aiked him then, 
what enemies he had, and what the quarrel was 
about? Phaeton, he replied, who is king of 
the Sun, (for that • is inhabited as well as the 
Moon,) has been at war with us for fome time 
paft : the foundation of it was this ; I had for* 
merly an intention of fending fome of the 
pooreft of my fubjefts to eftablifli a colony in 
Lucifer, which was uninhabited ; but Phaeton, 
out of envy, put a flop to it, by oppofing me 
in the mid*way with his -f* Hippomyrmices ; 
we were overcome and'defifted, our forces at 
that time being unequal to theirs : I have now, 
however, refolvcd to renew the war, and fix my 
colony j if you have a mind, you lhall accom- 
pany us in the expedition ; I will furnilh you 
every one with a royal vultur, and other ac- 
coutrements; we lhall fet out to-morrow. With 
all my heart, faid I, whenever you pleafe. We 
llaid,' however, and fupped with him ; and 

• TXij/, fSu-.] This, I am afraid, is not fo agreeable to 
the modern fyftem ; our philofophers all alTerting, that the 
fun is not habitable. As it is a place, however, which we 
are very little acquainted with, they may be miftaken, and 
Lucian may guefs as well -a* ourfelves, for aught we can 
prove «o the contrary. 

■f- Hippun^rmiccs.l Horfe-ants, from tWoj, a horfe j aad 
an ant. 

rifing 
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rifing early the next day, proceeded with the 
army, when the fpies gave us notice that the 
enemy was approaching. The army coniiAed 
of a hundred thoufand, befides the fcouts, and 
engineers, together with the auxiliaries, amongft , 
whom, were eighty thoufand Hippogypi, and 
twenty thoufand who were mounted on the J La- 
chanopteri ; thefe are very large birds, whofe 
feathers are of a kind of herb, and whofe wings 
look like lettuces. Next to thefe flood the 
§ Cinchroboli, and the || Schorodomachi. Our 
allies from the north, were three thoufand 
51 Pfyllotoxotje, and five thoufand **Anemo- 
dromi; the former take their names from the 
fleas which they ride upon, every flea being as 
big as twelve elephants ; the latter are foot- 
foldiers, and are carried about in the air without 
wings, in this manner ; they have large gowns 
hanging down to their feet, thefe they tuck up, 
and fpread in the form of a fail, and the wind 

J LachaHopteri.l From olus, any kind of herb ; 

and penna, a wing. 

§ Cinch^ohoUJ] MllUi jaculatores, darters of millet ; millet 
is a kind of fmall grain. — A ilrange fpeciea of warriors ! 

A j| Schorodomachi,'] Alliis pugnantes, garlic‘-fighter8 : thefe, 
we are to fuppofe, threw garlic at the enemy, and ferved 
as a kind of flink-pots* 

^ PJyllo toxota,] Pulici fagittarii, Flea-arAers. 

AnmodromU] Venti curfores, wind-courfers. 

Y 3 drives 
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drives them about like fo many boats : ill the 
battle they generally wear targets. It was re- 
ported, that feventy thoufand f Stratho-balani 
from the ftars over Cappadocia, were to be 
there, together with five thoufand * Hippoge- 
rani ; thefe I did not fee, for they never eame : 
I lhall not attempt, therefore, to defcribe them ; 
of thefe, however, moft wonderful things were 
related. 

Such were the forces of Endymion ; their 
arms Were all alike ; their helmets Were made 
of beans, for they have beans there of a prodi- 
gious fize and flrength ; and their fcaly hreaft- 
plates of lupines fewed together, for the fkins 
of their lupines are like a horn, and impene- 
trable ; their ftiields, and fwords, the fame as 
our own. 

The army ranged themfelves in this man- 
ner : the right wing was formed by the Hij)po- 
gypi, with the king, and round him his chofen 
band to proteA him, amongft which, we were 
admitted ; on the left, w'ere the Lachanopteri ; 
the auxiliaries in the middle ; the foot were in 
all about lixty thoufand myriads. They have 
fpiders, you muft know, in this country, in in- 
finite numbers, and of pretty large dimenfions, 

f SiraihMialani^ Pafleres glandium, acorn-tparrows. 
ffifpogerani.'] 'Equi grues, horfe-crancs. 

eaph 
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each of them being as big as one of tbe iflands 
of tbe Cyclades ; thefe were ordered to cover 
the air from the Moon quite to tbe Morning- 
ftar : this being immediately done, and the field 
of "battle prepared, the infantry was drawn up 
under the command of Nyfterion, the Ton of 
Eudianax, 

The left wing of the enemy, which was com- 
manded by Phaeton himfelf, confified of the 
Hippomyrmiccs ; thefe are large birds, and 
refemble our ants, except, with regard to fize, 
the largeft of them covering two acres : thefe 
fight with their horns, and were in number 
about fifty thoufand. In the right wing were 
the '}' Acroconopes, about five thoufand, all 
archers, and riding ujwn large gnats. To thefe 
fucceeded the % Acrocoraces, light infantry, but 
remarkably brave, and ufeful warriors, for they 
threw out of flings exceeding large radiflies, 
which whoever was ftruck by, died immediate- 
ly, a moft horrid flench exhaling from the 
wound ; they are faid, indeed, to dip their ar- 
rows in a poifonous kind of mallow. Behind 

^croi'ff»^es.] Air-flies. 

J jfcTi?coracrSt^ Gr. Aspcxopaiets', ,8ir*CK)WS j but as all 
crows fly through the air, I would rather read jUus, 
which may be tranllated, air-dancers, from cordax, 

a lafeivious kind^of dance, fo called. 

thefe. 
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thefc, flood ten thoufand § Cauloraycetes, heavy- 
armed foldiers, who fight hand to hand ; fo 
called, becaufe they ufe fliields made of mufti- 
Tooms, and fpears of the flalks of afparagus. 
Near them, were placed the * Cynobalani, a- 
bout five thoufand, who were fent by the inha* 
bitants of Syrius; thefe were men with dogs 
heads, and mounted upon winged acorns : fome 
of their forces did not arrive in time ; amongft 
whom, there were to have been fome flingers 
from the Milky-way, together with the "i* Nc- 
phelocentauri : they indeed came, when the 
firft battle was over, and I | with they had 
never come at all : the flingers did not appear, 
which, they fay, fo enraged Phaeton, that he 
fet their city on fire. 

Thus prepared, the enemy began the attack ; 
the fignal being given, and the afles braying on 
each fide, for fuch are the trumpeters they 
make ufe of on thefe occafions, the left wing 
of the Heliots, unable to fuftain the onfet of 

§ Caulomycetes.'] Gr. KavXa^vx«Ti(, Caulo fungi, fialk, 
and muihroom men. 

* CynohalanLI Gr. cani glandadi, acorn- 

dogs. 

t Nei^helocentauri^ ‘ Gr. nubicentauri^ 

cloud- cent uars. 

i Ivoijh^ The rcafoti for this wifli is given a little 
farther on m the Hiftory. 

aur 
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owr Hippogypi, foon gave way, and we purfued 
them with great flaughter : their right wing, 
however, overcame our left. The Acroconopes 
falling upon us with aftonilhing force, and ad- 
vancing even to our infantry, by their alEftance 
we recovered ; and they now began to retreat, 
when they found the left wing had been beaten. 
The defeat then becoming general, many of 
them wete taken prifoners, and many llain : the 
blood flowed in fuch abundance, that the clouds 
were tinged with it, and looked red, juft as they 
appear to us at fun-fet : from thence it diftilled 
through upon the earth. Some fuch thing, I 
fuppofe, happened formerly amongft the gods, 
which made Homer believe that § Jove rained 
blood at the death of Sarpedon. 

When we returned from our purfuit of the 
enemy, we fet up two trophies j one, on account 
of the infantry engagement in the fpider’s w'eb, 
and another in the clouds, for our battle in the 
air. Thus profperoufly every thing went on, 
when our fpics informed us, that the Nephelo- 
centaurs, who fhould have been with Phaeton 
before the battle, were juft arrived j they made, 
indeed, as they approached towards us, a moft 
formidable appearance, being half winged 
horfes, and half men ; the men from the waift 

§ £s’f.] Sec Hom. II. n. 1. 4J9. 

upwards. 
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upwards, about as big as the Rhodian Coloflus, 
and the hoifes of the fize of a common fliip of 
burthen. I have not mentioned the number 
of them, which was really fo great, that it 
would appear incredible : they were command- 
ed by 11 Sagittarius from the Zodiac : as foon 
as they learned that their friends had been de- 
feated, they font a meflage to Phaeton to call 
him back, wdiilft they put their forces into or- 
der of battle, and immediately fell upon the 
♦ Selenites, who were unprepared to refift them, 
being all emplo 3 ^ed in the divifion of the fpoil, 
they foon put them to flight, purfued the king 
quite to his own city, and Hew the g^eateft 
part of his birds : they then tore down the 
trophies, ran over all the field woven by the 
fpiders, and felzed me and two of my com- 
panions. Phaeton at length, coming up, they 
raifed other trophies for themfelves : as for us, 
we were carried that very day to the palace of 
the Sun, our bands bound behind us by a cord 
of the fpider’s web. 

II Sayittaj ius*"] Some anthers tell us that Sagittarius was 
flirfameas Chiron the centaur; others, that he was Crocus, 
-a tamous hunter, the fon of Euphemia, who nurfed the 
Mules, at whofe interceffion, he was, after his death, pro- 
to the ninth place in the zodiac, under the name 

Siprittarius. 

^ Sekriites,'] The inhabitants of the moon.. 
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The conquerors determined not to beliege the 
city of the Moon, but when they returned 
home, refolved to build a wall between them 
and the Sun, that his rays might not Ihine up- 
on it; this wall was double, and made of thiclf 
clouds, fo that the Moon \^as always eclipfed, 
and in perpetual darknefs. Endymion, forely 
diftrefled at thefe calamities, fent an embafly, 
humbly befeeching them to pull down the wall, 
and not to leave him in utter darknefs, promif- 
ing to pay them tribute, to affift them wirh his 
forces, and never more to rebel : be tent hoft- 
ages withal. Phaeton called two councils on 
the affair ; at the lirft of which they were all in- 
exorable, but at the fecond changed their opi- 
nion : a treaty at length was agreed to, on thefe 
conditions. 

The Heliots and their allies on one part, 
make, the following agreement with the Sele- 
nites and their allies, on the other : — “ That 
the Heliots fhall demolifh the wall now eredt- 
ed between them ; that they lhall make no ir- 
ruptions into the territories of the Moon ; and 
reftore, the prifoners according to certain articles 
of ranfom to be ftipulatcd concerning them : 
that the Selenitcs fhall permit all the other ftars 

t. The Heliots, Csff.] A good burlcfque on the ufual form 
and ftyleof treaties. 


to 
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to enjoy their rights and privileges': that they- 
Ihall never wage war with the Heliots, but 
aflift them whenever they fliall be invaded : that 
the king of the Selenites ihall pay to the king 
of the Heliots, an annual tribute of ten thou- 
fand calks of dew,* for the infurance of which, 
he Ihall fend ten thoufand hoftages : that they 
Ihall mutually fend out a colo.ny to the Mom- 
ing-ftar, in which, whoever of either nation 
Ihall think proper, may become a member : 
that the treaty Ihall be infcribed on a column 
of amber, in the midft of the air, and on the 
borders of the two kingdoms. This treaty was 
fworn to, on the part of the Heliots, by *■ Py- 
ronides, and Thorites, and Phlogius ; and on 
the part of the Selenites, by Nydlor, and Me- 
nius, and Polylampus.” 

Such was the peace made between them : the 
wall was immediately pulled down, and we 
were fet at liberty. When we returned to the 
Moon, our companions met and embraced us, 
fhedding tears of joy, as did Endymion alfo. 
He intreated us to remain there, or tb go along 

* Pyronides,'] Gr, ignens, fiery^ flam* 

ing, VlvKTupy no£l:urnus, nightly, menflruus, month- 

ly, noXt/Aa/4T^?, multi lucius, many lights, Thefe all make 
good proper names in Greek, and found magnificently, but 
do not anfwer fo well in Englilh* I have therefore prclerved 
the original words in the tranflation. 


with 
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with the new colony, ' promifing to give me his 
fon in marriage, for they have no women there j 
this I could by no means be perfuaded to, but 
begged he would let us down into the fea. As 
he found I could not be prevailed on to ftay, 
after feafting us moft nobly for feven days, he 
difmiilcd us. 

I will now tell you every thing which I met 
with in the Moon, that was new and extraor- 
dinary. In the firft place, they never breed 
there from women, but from men ; they always 
marry males, and do not fo much as know the 
name of woman ; the men are wives till five and 
twenty, and then marry themfelves. The foe- 
tus is borne not in the womb, but in the calf 
of the leg ; and when the embryo is conceiv- 
ed, the calf fwells ; it appears dead when it firft 
comes out, but they breathe upon it in the open 
air, and it vivifies : for this rcafon, I fuppofe, 
we call this part in Greek Gaftronymia, be- 
caufc, amongft thefe people it bears the foetus 
inftead of the belly. But what I am going to 
tell you, is ftill more wonderful. There is a 
race of men anaongft them, whom they call 
Dendritte, and which are produced in this man- 
ner : they plant the right teflicle of a man into 
the ground, from whence fprings up a large 

^ Gajirenymta^ The belly of the leg. 

tree, 
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tree, flefliy, and like a phallus, with leaves, and 
branches i its fruit is an acorn about a cubit 
loHjO; ; when this is ripe, they gather it, and out 
of it comes a man +*««**4f* 
Amongft them, when a man grows old, he 
does not die, but dxflblves into fmoak, and 
turns to air. They all eat the fame food, 
which is, frogs roafted on the aflies from a 
large fire ; of thefe they have plenty which fly 
about in the air, they get together over the coals, 
fnulF up the feent of them, and this ferves them 
for viftuals. Their drink is air fqueezed into 
a cup, which produces a kind of dew. They 
neither make water, nor go backwards, having 
no outlets of that kind as we have. » * * 

He who is quire bald, is efteemed a beauty 
amongft them, for they abominate long hair ; 
whereas, in the comets, it is looked upon as a 
perfedfion at leaft •, fo we heard from fonic 
flrangers who were fpeaking of them : they 
have, notwithftanding, fmall beards a little a- 
bove the knee; no nails to their feet, and only 
<?ne great toe. Every one has a large cabbage 
on his bum, growing out like a tail, which is 

Gentle reader, , 

Wherever you moeltnfidi thefe Shandean or after* 

ifms *, you may cSl^ude, that Luclau fay^ fOmetbing ih 
the original, wWch a modeft man would not wiflx to repeat 
after him. 


always 
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always green, and eten if they fall' upon if, 
nevdr breaks. They hare honey here, which 
is extremely lharp, and when they excrcifc 
themfelves, wafh their bodies with milk : this, 
mixed with a little of their honey, makes ex- 
cellent * cheefe. Their oil is extrafted from 
onions, is very rich, and fmells like ointment. 
Their wines, which are ^in great abundance, 
yield water, and the grape-dones are like hail : 

I imagine, indeed, that whenever the wind 
Ihakes their vines, and burfts the grape, then 
conaes down amongft us what we call hail. They 
make ufe of their belly which they can open and 
Ihut as they plcafe, as a kind of bag, or pouch, 
to put any thing in they want : it has no liver 
or inteftines, but is hairy and warm within, in- 
foniuch, that new-born children, when they are 
cold, frequently creep into it. The garments 
of the rich amongft .them, are made of glafs, 
but very foft : the poor have woven brafs ; 
which they have here in great abundance, and 
by pouring a little water over it, fo manage as 
to card it like wool. I am afraid to mention 
their eyes, left, from the incredibility of the 
thing, you Ihould not believe me. I rauft, 

• Chtefe^ Here Lucian, like other ftoi^ -tellcrs, is a little 
deficient in point of memory. If they eat, as he tells us, 
Bothipg but frogs, what ufe could they have fji cheefe f 

how- 
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however, inform you, that they have eyes which 
they take in and out whenever they pleafe ; fo 
that they can preferye them ajny where till oc- 
cafion ferves, and then make ufe of them : many 
who have loft their own, bdrrpw from others ; 
and there are feveral rich men who keep a ftock 
of eyes by them. Their ears are made of the 
leaves of plane-trees, except of thofe who 
fpring, as I obferved to you, from acorns : thefe 
alone have wooden ones; I faw likewife an-; 
other very extraordinary thing in the king’s pa- 
lace, which was, a looking-glafs that is placed 
in a well not very deep; whoever goes down 
into the well, hears every thing that is faid upon 
earth, and if he looks into the glafs, beholds 
all the cities and nations of the world, as plain 
as if he was clofe to them. I myfelf faw feveral 
of my friends there, and my whole native coun- 
try ; whether they faw me alfo, I will not pre- 
tend to affirm. He who does not believe thefe 
Jthings, whenever he goes there will know that 
I have faid nothing but what is true. 

To return to pur voyage. We took our leave 
of the king and his friends, got on board our- 
Ihip, and fet fail. Endymion made me a pre- 
fent of two glafs robes, two brafs ones, and 
a whole coat of armour made of lupines, all 

which 
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which I left in the * whale’s belly. He like- 
wife fent with Us a thoufand Hippogypi, who 
efcorted us five hundred (ladia. 

We failed by feveral places, and at length 
reached the new colony of the hlorning-ftar, 
where we landed and took in water : from 
thence we fleered into the Zodiac, leaving the 
Sun on our left, we pafled clofe by his territory, 
and would have gone aihore, many of our com- 
panions being very defirous of it ; but the wind 
would not permit us ; we had a view, how- 
ever, of that region, and perceived that it was 
green, fertile, and well-watered, and abound- 
ing in every thing neceflary and agreeable. I'he 
Nephelocentaurs, who are mercenaries in the 
fervice of Phaeton, faw us and flew aboard our 
Ihip, but, recollecting that we were included 
into the treaty, foon departed ; the Hyppogypi 
likewife took their leave of us. 

All the next night and day, w'e continued 
our courfe downwards, and towards evening 
came upon -j- Lycnopolis : this city lies between 
the Pleiades and the Hyades ; and a little be- 
low the Zodiac : we landed, but faw no men, 
only a number of lamps running to and fro, in 

* Whal^t icily,'] Of which we lhall fee aa account in the 
next adventure* 

+ lycnopolh,’\ The city of Lamps, 

VoL. 11 . z 
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the market-place, and round the port; fome 
little ones, the poor, I fuppofe, of the place; 
others, the rich and great among them, very 
large, light, and fplendid ; every one had its 
habitation or candledick to itfelf, and its own 
proper name, as men have. We heard them 
fpeak : they offered us no injury, but invited 
us in the moft hofpitable manner; we were 
afraid, notwithllaoding ; neither would any of 
us venture to take any food or fleep. The 
king’s court is in the middle of the city : here 
he fits all night, calls every one by name, and 
if they do not appear, condemns them to death 
for deferring their poft ; their death is, to be 
put out : we flood by, and heard feveral of 
them plead their excufes for non-attendance. 
Here I found my own lamp, talked to him, and 
alked him how things Went on at home : he 
told me every thing that had happened. We 
flaid there one night, and next day loofing 
our anchor, failed off very near the clouds; 
where we faw, and greatly admired the city of 
* Ncphelo-coccygia, but the wind would not 
permit us to land. Coronus, the fon of Cot- 
tiphion, is king there. I remember, -f* Arifto- 

* N0fiheh~eefiygla.1 The ck>ttd-CUCkow. 

f Artjlofih^nti.^ See his comedy of the Birds. 


phane« 
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j)hancs the poet, fpeaks of him, a man of wif- 
dom and veracity, the truth of whofe writings 
nobody can call in queftion. About three days 
after this, we faw the ocean very plainly, but 
no land, except ihofc regions which hang in the 
air, and which appeared to us all bright and fiery. 
The fourth day, about noon, the wind fubfiding, 
we got fafe down into the fea. No fooner did 
we touch the water, but we were beyond mea- 
fqre rejoiced. We immediately gave every 
man his fupper, as much as we could afford ; 
and afterwards jumped into the fea and fwam, 
for it was quite calm and ferene. 

It often happens, that profperity is the fore« 
runner of the greateft misfortunes. We had 
failed but two days in the fea, when early in 
the morning of the third, at fun-rife, we be- 
held on a fudden, feveral whales, and one 
amongft them, of a moR enormous fize, being 
not left than fifteen hundred ftadia in length ; 
he came up to us with his mouth wide open, 
difturbing the fea for a long way before him, the 
waves daibing round on every fide i he whetted 
his teeth, which looked like fo many long fpears, 
and were white as ivory : we embraced and 
took leave of one another, cxpe&ing him every 
moment ; he came near, and fwallowed us up 
at once, Ihip a’fid all: he did ngt, however, 
Z a crufh. 
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crufli us with his teeth, for the veffel luckily 
flipped through one of the interftices : when we 
were got in, for fome time it was dark, and we 
could fee nothing; but the whale happening 
to gape, we beheld a large fpacc, big enough 
to hold a city with ten thoufand rtien in it ; in 
the middle were a great number of fmall filh, 
feveral animals cut in pieces, fails and anchors 
of Ihips, men’s bones, and all kinds of mer- 
chandize : there was likewife, a good quantity 
of land, and hills, which feemed to have been 
formed of the mud w'hich he had fwallow- 
cd : there was alfo a wood, with all forts of 
trees in it, herbs of every kind •, every thing, 
in fliort, feemed to vegetate : the extent of this 
might be about two hundred and forty fladia. 
We faw, alfo, feveral fea-birds, gulls, and king- 
filhers, making their nefts in the branches. At 
our firft arrival in thefe regions, we could not 
help Ihcdding tears ; in a little time, however, I 
roufed my companions, and we repaired our 
veflel ; after which, we fat down to fupper on 
what the place afforded. Fifli of all kinds we 
had here in plenty, and the remainder of the 
water which we brought with us from the 
Morning'ftar. When we got up the next day, 
as often as the whale gaped, we could fee 
mountams and tflands, fometimes only the iky; 

and 
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and plainly perceived by our motion, that he 
travelled through the fea at a great rate, and 
feemed ro vifit every part of it. At length, 
when our abode became familiar to us, I took 
with me feven of my companions, and advanced 
into the wood, in order to fee everj^^ng I 
could poffibly : we had not gone ai^ove l^'^e fta- 
dia, before we met with a templej ‘dedicated to 
Neptune, as we learned by the infeription on it, 
and, a little farther on, feveral fepulchres, mo- 
numental ftones, and a fountain of clear water; 
we heard the barking of a dog, and feeing a 
fmoke at fome diftance from us, concluded there 
muft be fome habitation not far off : we got on 
as faft as we could, and favv an old man and a 
boy very bufy in cultivating a little garden, and 
watering it from a fountain ; we were both 
pleafed and terrified at the fight, and they, as 
you may fuppofe, on their part not lefs affeft- 
ed, flood fixed in aftonifhment, and could not 
fpeak : after fome time, however, “ Who are 
you, faid the old man, and whence come ye ? 
are you daemons of the fea, or unfortunate men, 
like ourfelves ? for fuch we are, born and bred 
on land, though now . inhabitants of another 
element ; fwimming along with this great 
creature, who carries us about with him, nor 
knowing what is to become of us, or whether 

3 wc 
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we are alive or dead,” To which I repKed, 
** We, father, arc men as you are, and bu* 
juft arrived here, being fwallowed up, together 
with ourlhip, but three days ago : we came this 
way to fee what the wood produced, for it feem- 
ed large and full of trees } fome good genius 
led us towards you, and we have the happi- 
nefs to find we are not the only poor crea- 
tures Ihut up in this great monfter ; but give 
us an account of your adventures, let us know 
who you are, and how you came here.” He 
would not, however, tell us any thing himfelf, 
or alk us any queftions, till he had performed 
the rites of hofpitality^ he took us into his 
houfe, therefore, where he had got beds, and 
made every thing very commodious : here he 
prefented us with herbs, fruit, filh, and wine ; 
and when we were fatisfied, began to enquire 
into our hiftory : when I acquainted him with 
every thing that had happened to us ; the ftorm 
we met with ; our adventures in the illand ; 
our failing through the air ; the war, &c. from 
our firft fetting out, even to our defeent into the 
whale’s belly. 

He expreffed his aftoniftiment at what had 
befallen us, and then told us his own ftory, 
which was as follows : Strangers, faid he, I 
am a Cypriah by birth, and left my country 

to 
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t,o merchandife with this youth, who is my 
fon, and feveral fervants. We failed to Italy 
with goods of various kinds, fome of which 
you may, perhaj>s, have feen in the mouth 
of the whale : we came as far as Sicily with a 
profperous gale, when a violent tempeft arofe, 
and we were toffed about in the o||^an for three 
days, where we were fwallowed up, men, fhip 
and all, by the whale, only we two remaining 
alive ; after burying our companions, wc built 
a temple to Neptune, and here we have lived 
ever hnce, cultivating our little-garden, railing 
herbs, and eating filh, or fruit : the wood, as 
you fee, is very large, and produces many 
vines, from which we have excellent wine; 
there is likewife a fountain, which perhaps 
you have obferved, of frelh and very cold wa- 
ter. We make our bed of leaves, have fuel 
fufheient, and catch a great many birds, and 
live fifli. Getting out upon the gills of the 
whale, there we walh ourfelvcs when we pleafe. 
There is a fait lake, about twenty lladia round, 
which produces fih of all kinds, and where we 
row about in a little boat, which we built on 
purpofe. It is now feven and twenty years fince 
wc wcic fwallowed up. Every thing here, in- 
deed, is very tolerable, except our neighbours, 
who are difagreeable, troublefome, favage, and 
Z 4 unfo- 
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unfociable.” And are there more (replied I), 
befides ourfelves in the whale ?” A great ma- 
ny, faid he, and thofe very unhofpttable, and 
of a moft horrible appearance': towards the 
tail, on the weftern parts of the wood, live the 
* Tarichanes, a people with eel’s eyes, and faces 
like crabs, bold, warlike, and that live upon 
raw flcfli. On the other fide, at the right hand 
wall, are the Tritonomendetes, in their up- 
per parts men, and in the lower refcmbling 
weazels. On the left are the Carcinochires, 
and the-l- Thynnocephali, who have entered into 
a league ofFenfivc and defenfivewith each other. 
The middle part is occupied by the § Pagura- 
dsB, and the j) Pfittopodes, a warlike nation, 
and remarkably fwifc-footed. The eaftern parts, 
near the whale’s mouth, being waflied by the 
fea, are moft of them uninhabited ; I have 
fome of thefe, however, on condition of paying 
an annual tribute to the Pfittipodes of five 

* Tarichaneui Salfumcntarn. Salt-filh.men, 
f TritBnomendetes,'\ Triton-weafels. 

5 Carc:.iachirei.'\ Greek, tapuntat^ti, cancri-mani, crab’a 
hands. 

4 Tlynnocrpbali,'] Thjmno-cipites, t«nny- heads, i. e, 
men with heads like thole of the tunny-fifti. 

§ Pagutada.y Greek, vayufatat, crab-men. 

II PJittopoJcs.'\ C(rrT«jrsJef, fparrow -footed, from 
palTer marinus. 
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hundred oyfters. Such is the fituation of this 
country •, our difficulty is how to oppofe fo many 
people, and find fuftcnance for ourfelves.” 

How many may there be, faid I ?” “ More 
than a thoufand, faid he.” “ And what arc their 
arms?” “Nothing, replied be, but fifh-bones.” 
** Then, faid I, we had belt go to war with them, 
for we have arms and they none ; if we conquer 
them we lhall live without fear for the future.” 
This was immediately agreed upon, and, as 
foon as we returned to our Ihip, we began to 
prepare. The caufe of the war was to be the 
non-payment of the tribute, which was juft now 
becoming due : they fent to demand it ; he re- 
turned a contemptuous anfwer to the meffen- • 
gers ; the Pfittopodes and Paguradse were both 
highly enraged, and immediately fell upon 
Scintharus (for that was the old man’s name), 
in a moft violent manner. 

We, expefting to be attacked, fent out a de- 
tachment of five and twenty men, with orders 
to lie concealed rill the enemy was paft, and 
then to rife upon them, which they did, and 
cut off their rear : we, in the mean time, be- 
ing likewlfe five and twenty in number, with 
the old man and his fon, waited their coming 
up, met, and engaged them with no little dan- 
ger, till at length they fled, and we purfued 

them 
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them even into their trenches ; of the enemy 
there fell an hundred and twenty ; we loft only 
one, our pilot, who was run through by the 
rib of a mullet. That'day, and the night after 
it, we remained on the field of battle, and eredt- 
ed the dried back-bone of a dolphin as a trophy. 
Next day fome other forces, who had heard of 
the engagement, arrived, and made head againft 
us; the Tartchanes, under the command of 
Pelamus, in the right wing, the Thynnocephali 
on the left, and the Carcinochires inthe middle ; 
the Tritonomendetes remained neuter, not 
chufing to aflift either party : we came round 
upon all the reft, by the temple of Neptune, 
and with a hideous cry ruflicd upon them ; as 
they were unarmed, we foon put them to flight, 
purf^ed them into the w'ood, and took pof- 
feffion of their territory. They fent ambaffadors 
a little while after, to take away their dead, 
and propofe terms of peace ; but we would 
hear of no treaty, and attacking them the next 
day, obtained a complete vit^ory, and cut them 
all off, except the Tritonomendetes, who, in- 
formed of what had paffed, ran away up to the 
whale’s gills, and from thence threw themfelvcs 
into the fca. The country being now cleared 
of all enemies, we rambled through it, and 
from that time remained without fear, ufed 

what 
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t?hat cxercife we pleafed, went a-hunting, 
pruned our vines, gathered our fruit, and lived, 
in Ihort, in every refpcd: like men put together 
in a large prifon, which there was no efcaping 
from, but where they enjoy every thing they 
can wifli for in eafe and freedom ; fuch was 
our way of life for a year and eight months. 

On the fifteenth day of the ninth month, 
about the fecond opening of the whale’s mouth 
(for this he did once every hour, and by that 
we calculated our time), we were furprifed by 
a hidden noife, like the clalh of oars ; being 
greatly alarmed^ we crept up into the whale’s 
mouth, where Handing between his teeth, we 
beheld one of the moH aftonilhing fpeiHiacles 
that was ever feen ; men of an immcnfe fize, 
each of them not lefs than half a ftadium in 
length, failing on ifiands like boats. I know 
what I am faying is incredible, I fliall pro- 
ceed, notwithftanding : thefe ifiands were long, 
but not very high, and about a hundred fta- 
dia in circumference ; there were about eight 
and twenty of thefe men in each of them, be-t 
fides the rowers on the fides, who rowed with 
large cyprefles,' with their branches and leaves 
on ; in the ftern Hood a pilot, raifed on an emi- 
nence, and guiding a brazen helm : on the forc- 
caftle were forty immenfe creatures, refembling 

men. 
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men, except in their hair, which was all a flame' 
of fire, fo that they had no occafion for hel- 
mets, thefe were armed, and fought molt furi- 
oully; the wind rulhing in upon the wood, 
which was in every one of them, fwelled it like 
a fail, and drove them on, according to the 
pilot’s direction ; and thus, like fo many long 
Ihips, the iflands, by the aflSftance of the oars, 
alfo moved with great velocity. At firll we faw 
only two or three, but afterwards there appear- 
ed above fix hundred of them, which imme- 
diately engaged j many were knocked to pieces 
by running agynll each other, and many funk ; 
others were wedged in clofe together, and not 
able to get afundcr, fought defperately ; thofe 
who were near, the prows fliewed the greateft 
alacrity, boarding each other’s Ihips, and mak- 
ing terrible havock ; none, however, were taken 
prifoners. For grappling-irons, they made ufe 
of large lharks chained together, who laid hold 
of the wood and kept the ifland from moving : 
they threw oyfters at one another, one of which 
would have filled a waggon, and fpunges of 
an acre long. jEolocentaurus was admiral of 
one of the fleetsi and * Thalaffopotcs of the 

^ Thalajjopoits.'l Maris potor, the drinker up of the fea, 
iEolocentaurus and Thalaffopotes were, I I'uppofe, two 
Leviathans. 
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other: they had quarrelled, it feems, about 
fome booty ; Thalaffopotes, as it was report- 
ed, having driven away a large tribe of dolphins 
belonging to .^Eolocentaurus : this we picked up 
from their own difcourfe, when we heard them 
mention the names of their commanders. At 
length the forces of ^oloccntaurus prevailed, 
and funk about a hundred and fifty of the illands 
of the enemy, and taking three more with the 
men in them : the reft took to their oars and 
fled. The conquerors purfued them a little way, 
and in the evening returned to the wreck, feiz- 
ing the remainder of the enemy’s veflels, and 
getting back fome of their own, for they had 
themfelves loft no lefs than fourfcore iflands in 
the engagement. They eredred a trophy for 
this vidlory, hanging one of the conquered 
iflands on the bead of the whale, which they 
faftened their haufers to, and calling anchor 
clofe to him, for they had anchors immenfely 
large and ftrong, fpent the night there : in 
the mdrning, after they had returned thanks, 
and facrificed on the back of the whale, they 
buried their dead, fung their lo P«ans, and fail- 
ed off. Such was the battle of the iflands. 


THE. 
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BOOK II. 

F rom thU time our abode in the whale 
growing rather tedious and difagreeable, 
not able to bear it any longer, I began to think 
within myfelf how we might make our efcape. 
My firfl: fchcmc was to undermine the right- 
hand wall, and get out there ; and accordingly 
we began to cut away, but after getting through 
about five fiadia, and finding it was to no pur- 
pofe, we left off digging, and determined to fet 
fire to the wood, which we imagined would de- 
ftroy the whale, and fecure us a fafe retreat ; 
we began, therefore, by burning the parts near 
his tail ; for feven days and nights he never 
felt the heat, but on the eighth we perceived he 
grew fick, for he opened his mouth very feldom, 
and when he did, fhut it again immediately ; 
on the tenth and the eleventh he declined vi- 
fibly, and began to (link a little ; on the twelfth 
it occurred to us, which we had never thought 
of before, that unleife, whilft he was gaping, 
foroebody could prop up his jaws, to prevent ^ 
hit clofing them, we were in danger of being 
Ihut up in the carcafe, and perHhing there ; 
w'e placed fome large beams, therefore, in his 

mouth. 
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mouth, got our flup ready, and toot in water, 
aiid every thing neccflary : Scintharus was to 
be our pilot ; the next day the whale died j we 
drew our veflel through the interftices of his 
teeth, and let her down from thence into the 
fea : then, gettii^ on the whale’s back, lacri- 
ficed to Neptune, near the fpot where the tro- 
phy was ere<9:ed. Here we ftaid three days, 
it being a dead calm, and on the fourth fet fail ; 
we ftruck upon fcveral bodies of the giants that 
had been llain in the fea-iight, and tneafured 
them with the greateft aftonilhment ; for fome 
days we had very mild and temperate weather, 
but the north-wind arifing, it grew fo extreme- 
ly cold, that the whole fea was froze up, not on 
the furfacc only, but three or four hundred feet 
deep, fo that we got out and walked on the 
ice. The froft being fo intenfe that we could nor 
bear it, we put in practice the following fcheme, 
which Scintharus put us in the head of : we dug 
a cave in the ice, where we remained for thirty 
days, lighting a fire, and living upon the filh 
which we found in it ; but, our provifions fail- 
ing, we were obliged to Ipofen our fliip which 
was iluck fail in, and hoiking a fail) Aid along 
through the ice with an eiHy pleafant motion ; 
on the fifth day from that time, it grew warm, 
the ice broke, and it was all water again. 


After 
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After failing about three hundred ftadia, we 
fell in upon a little deferted ifland : here we 
took in water, for ours was almoft gone, killed 
with our arrows two wild oxen, and departed. 
Thefe oxen had horns not .on their heads, but, 
as Momus feeraed to wifli, under their eyes. 
A little beyond this, we got into a fea, not of 
water, but of milk ; and upon it we faw an 
ifland full of vines ; this whole ifland was one 
compa£t well-made cheefe, as we afterwards 
experienced by many a good meal, which we 
made upon it ; and is in length five and twenty 
ftadia. The vines have grapes upon them, 
which yield not wine, but milk. In the mid- 
dle of the ifland was a temple to the Nereid 
* Galat£ea,as appeared by an infcription on it : as 
long as we ftaid there, the land afforded us vic- 
tuals to eat, and the vines fupplied us with milk 
to drink, i" Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, 

* Galateea.^ One of the fifty Nereids, or Sea-Nymphs } 
fo called, on account of the fairnefs of her lltin : from yaJv* 
gala, milk ; of the milky ifiand, therefore, (he was natu- 
<^lly the preliding deity. 

f TyroJ] .Tyro, according to Homer, ,fell in love with 
the famous river Enipeus, and was always wandering on 
his banks, where Neptune found, covered her with his 
waves, and throwing hen into a deep fleep, fupplied the 
place of Enij^us. Lncian has^made her amends, by bellow, 
ing one of his imaginary kinglit^ upon her. His part of 
the fiory, howeveti » prol^le as the tell. 
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we were told, was queen of it, Neptune hav- 
ing, after her death, conferred that dignity 
upon her. 

We Hopped five days on this ifland, and-on 
the fixth fet fail with a fmall breeze, which 
gently agitated the waves, and on the eighth, 
changed our milky fea for a green and briny 
one; where ♦ we faw a great number of men 
running backwards and forwards, referabling 
ourfelves in every part, except the feet, which 
are all of cork, whence, I’fuppofe, they are 
called J Phellopodes. Wc were furprifed to fee 
them not finking, but rifing high above the 
waves, and making their way without the lead 
fear or apprehenfion : they came up to, and ad- 
drefifed us in the Greek' tongue, telling us they 
were going to Phello, their native country ; they 
accompanied us a good way, and then taking 
their leave, wilhed us a good voyage. A little 
after we faw feveral illands,-amongft which, to 
the left of us Hood Phello, to which thefe men 
were going, a city built in the middle of a large 
round cork ; towards the right, hand, and at a 
confiderable diftance were many others, very 
large and high ; on which, we faw a prodigious 
large fire : frontbg the prow of our Ihip, we 
had a view of > one very broad anB flat, and 

I PielhfMks.J Suberipedes, cork-footed. 

Voi. II. A a which 
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which feemed to be about five hundred ftadia 
ofT; as we approached near to it, a fweet and 
odoriferous air came round us, fuch as Herodo- 
tus tells us blows frotn Arabia Felix; from the 
rofe, the narcilfus, the hyacinth, the lily, the 
violet, the myrtle, the laurel, and the vine. 
Rcfrclhcd with thefe delightful odours, and in 
hopes of being at laft rewarded for our long 
fufferings, we came clofc up to the iiland : here, 
we beheld feveral lafe and fpacious harbours, 
with clear trahf^arent rivers rolling placidly in- 
to the fea ; ibeadows, woods, and birds of all 
kinds, chanting melodiouily on the fliorc; and, 
on the trees, the foft and fweet air fanning the 
branches on every fide, .which fent forth a foft 
harmonious fdund, like the playing on a flute ; 
at ihe fame time we heard a noifc, not of riot 
or tumult, but a kind of joyful and convivial 
found, as of fome playing on the lute or harp, 
with others joining in the chorus, and applaud- 
ing them. 

We call anchor and landed, leaving our (hip 
in the harbour, with Scyntharus, and two more 
of our companions. As we were walking 
through a meadow full of flowers, we met the 
guardians of the ille, who immediately chain- 
ing us with manacles of rofes, for thefe are 
their only fetJers, cpndUt^led us to theif king ; 

firom 
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From thefe we learnc4 on our journey that this 
place was called * The Idand of the BlelTed^ 
and was governed by Rhadamanthus. We were 
carried before him, and he was fitting that 
day as judge to try fome caufes ; our's was the 
fourth in order : the firfl: was that of Ajax 
Telaraonius, to determine whether he was to 
lank with the heroes or not. The acculation 
ran, that he was mad, and had made an end 
of himfelf ; much was faid on both fides ; at 
length Rhadamanthus pronounced, that he 
Ihouid be configned to the care of Hippocrates, 
and go through a courfe of hellebore, after 
which he might be admitted tothe Sympofium. 
The fccond was a ld*e affair, to decide whe- 
ther Thefeus or Menelaus lliould poffefs Helen 
in thefe regions * and the decree of Rhadaman-* 
thus was, that fhe ihouid live with Menelaus 
who had underwent fo many difficulties and 
dangers for her : befides, that Thefeus had 
other women, the Amazonian lady, and the 

* Th( Ifland.l This defeription of the Pagan Elyfium, 
or Iflatvl of the blefled, is drawn, and abounds in 
fanciful and piAurefque imagery, interlperfed with ftfokes 
of humour and fatire. Ihe fecond book is, indeed, 
throughout, more entertainmg, and bettbr written than 
the firft. 

f Ajax ] See the Ajax FlageUifer of Sophocles. Lu» 
dan hutnorouily degrades him from the chataderof a-heio, 
and gives him hellebore as a madman. 

A a 3 
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daughters of Minosi The third caufe was a 
point of precedency, between Alexander the 
fon of Philip, and Hannibal the Carthaginian, 
which was given in favour of Alexander, who 
was placed on a throne next to the elder Cyrus, 
the Perfian. Our caufe came on the lail ; the 
king afked us, how we dared to enter, alone as 
we were, into that facred abode ; we told him 
every thing that had happened ; he command- 
ed us to retire, and confultcd with the affef- 
fors concerning us : there were many in coun- 
cil with him, and, amongfi them Ariftides, the 
juft Athenian, and purfuant to his opinion, it 
was determined that we fhould fuffer the pu- 
niihment of our bold curiolity after our deaths, 
but at prefent might remain in the ifland for a 
certain limited time ; aftbeiate with the heroes, 
and then depart : this indulgence was not to 
exceed feven months. 

At this Inftant, our chains, if fo they might 
be called, dropped off, and we were left at li- 
berty to range over the city, and to partake of 
the feaft of the blcfled. The whole city was 
of * gold, and the walls of emerald : the feven 
gates were all made out of one trunk of the cin- 

. * OfgM.I It it not improbable but that Voltaire’s £1 
pdrado, in hit Caadidc, might have been fuggefled to him 
by tbit paflage. 
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namon«tree : the pavement, within the walls, 
of ivory, the temples of the gods were of beryl, 
and the great altars, on which they offered the 
hecatombs, ail of one large amethift : round 
the city flowed a river of the moft precious 
ointment, a hundred cubits in breadth, and 
deep enough to fwim in ; the baths are large 
houfesof glafs," perfumed with cinnamon, and 
infliead of water filled with, warm dew: for 
cloaths they wear fpidcr’s webs, very fine, and 
of a purple colour : they have no bodies, but 
only the appearance of them, infenfible to the 
touch, and without flefh, yet they ftand, tafle, 
move, and fpeak ; their fouls feem to be nak- 
ed, and feparated from them, with only the 
external fimilitude of a body ; and unlefs you 
attempt to touch, you can fcarce believe but 
they have one : they are a kind of upright 
■f* fhadows, only not black : in this place no 
body ever grows old, at whatever age they 
enter here, at that they always remain : they 
have no night, nor bright day, but a perpetual 

t Upright JbaJows.l i. e. thear appearance is cxz€&y 
like that of (badows made by the fun at noon day, with 
this only difference, that one lies flat on the ground, the 
other is ered, and one is dark, the other light, or diapha- 
«ous. Our vulgar idea of ghoBs, efpecially with regard 
to thrir not being tanjpble, correfponds with this of J,tj* 
clan’s. 

A a 3 
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tJtvilight ; one equal feafon reigns tbrougbou-t 
the year; it is always fpring with them, and no 
wind blows hut Zephyrus ; the whole region 
abounds in fweet flowers, and Ihrubs of every 
Itind ; theif vin^s bear twelve times in the year, 
•yielding fruit every month, their apples, po- 
megranates, and the reft of our autumnal pro- 
duce, thirteen times, bearing twice in the month 
of Minos: inftead of corn, the fields bring forth 
loaves of ready-made bread, like mufhrooms ; 
there arc three hundred and fixty-five fountains 
of water rouiid the city, as many of honey, and 
flve hundred, rather fmaller, of fweet-feented 
oil, befides feven rivers of milk, and eight of 
Wine. 

Their Sympolia are held in a place without 
the city, which they call the Elyfian Field j 
this is a moft beautiful meadow, ikirted by a 
large and thick wood, affording an agreeable 
fhadc to the guefts, who. reppfe on couches of 
flowers j the winds attend upon, and bring them 
every thing neceflary, except wine, which is 
otherwife provided, for there are large 'trees 
on every fide, made of the fined glafs, the fruit 
of which are cups of varjous fhapes and fixes ; 
whoever comes to entertainment gathers on® 
or more of thefe cup, which immediately be- 
comes fuU of W|ne^ and fo. they drink of it, 

whilft 
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whilft the nightingales, and other birds of fong, 
with their bills peck the flowers out of thb 
neighbouring fields, and drop them on their 
heads; thus arc they crowned with perpetual 
garlands ; their manner of perfuming them is 
this ; the clouds fuck up the feented oils from 
the fountains and rivers, and the winds gently 
fanning them, diftil it like* foft detv on thofc 
who are affcmbled there ; at fupper they have 
mufic alfo, and finging, particularly the verfes 
of Homer, who is himfelf generally at the 
feaft, and fits next above Ulyfles, with a cho- 
rus of youths and virgins : he is led in, ac- 
companied by * Eunomus the Locrian, Arion 
of Leibos, Anacreon, and -f Steficborus, whorn 
I faw there along with them, and who at length 
is reconciled to Helen : when they have finiflied 
their fongs, another chorus begins of X fwans, 

fwallovvs, 

* Eummus."] A famous mufician. Clemens Alexand- 
rinus gives us a full account of him, to wltom 1 refer the 
curious reader. 

f Sfe^cirarus.] This poet, we are told, wrote fome fe- 
vere verfes on Helen, for which he was puniflied by Caftor 
and Pollux with lofs of fight j but on making his rccanta* 
tion in a palinodla, his eyes were gracioufly reftored to him. 
Lucian has affronted her ftill iiroro grorty, by making her 
rim away with Cinyrus; but he, we are tofuppofci being 
pot over fuperfiitious, defied the power of Cafior and Pol- 
lux. 

I Nothing appears, more ridiculous to amo- 

A a 4 dem 
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fwallows, and nightingales; and to thefe fuc- 
ceeds the fweet ruftling of the Zephyrs, that 
whittle through the woods, and clofe the con- 
cert. What moft contributes to their happinefs 
is, that near the fympofium are two fountains, 
the one of milk, the other of pleafure ; from 
the firttthey drink at the beginning of the feaft, 
there is nothing afterwards but joy and fefti- 
vity. 

I will now tell you what men of renown I met 
with there; and firft, there were all the demi- 
gods, and all the heroes that fought at Troy, 
except 'f' Ajax thcLocrian, who alone it feems 
was condemned to fuffer for his crimes in the 
habitations of the wicked ; then there were of 
the Barbarians, both the Cyrus’s, Anacharfis 
the Scythian, Zamolxis of Thrace, and 
* Numa the Italian ; befides thefe I met with 

dern reader than the perpetual encomiums on the muiical 
merit of fwans and fwallows, which wc meet with In all 
the writers of antiquity, A proper account and explana- 
tion of this is, 1 think, amongd the defiderata of literature. 
There is an entertaining tra^ on this fubjefl in the Hill, de 
TAcad^tom. V. byM. Morin, 

f Jjax the Lecrian, ] Who ravilhed Ca^andra, the daugh- 
ter of Priam, and prieftefs of Minerva, who fent a tem- 
peft, difperfed the Grecian navy in their return home, 
and funk Ajax with a thunder-bolt. 

J Zamolxis*"^ A fcholar of Pythagoras. 

* Numa.’\ The fccond king of Rome. 


l,yciir. 
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Lycurgus the Spartan, Phocion and Tellus of 
Athens, and all the wife men, except * Pe- 
tiander. I faw alfo Socrates, the fon of Sophro- 
nifcus, prating with Neftor and Palamedes; 
near him were Hyacinthus of Sparta, Narciflus 
the Thefpian, Hylas, and feveral other || beau- 
ties; he feemed very fond of Hyacinthus; 
fome things were laid to his charge ; it was 
even reported that Rhadamanthus was very 
angry with him, and threatened to turn him out 
of the illand, if he continued to play the fool, 
and would not leave off his irony and far- 
cafm : of all the philofophers, -f Plato alone 
was not to be found there, but* it feems he 
lived in a republic of his own building, and 
which was governed by laws framed by him- 
felf. Ariftippus and Epicurus were in the high- 
eft efteem here, as the moft polite, benevolent, 

* Ptriander,'] One of the feven fages, but excepted 
againft by Lucian, becaufe he was king of Corinth, and 
a tyrant. 

II Beauties^ A malerolent fneer at Socrates, who, if 
we credit our fevere fatiriif, had other pleafures in the com- 
pany of beautiful young men, befides that of inftrudfing 
them : though this is, mod probably, an afperfion on the 
charader of that noble philolbpher, which he never de- 
fer ved, 

■}• See his Treatife de Republica. His quit- 

ting Elylium, to live in his own republic, is a flroke of 
true humour. 


and 
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and convivial of men. Even JEio'p, the Phry- 
gian, was here, whom they made ufe of by 
way of buffoon. Diogenes of Sinope had fo 
Wonderfully changed bis manners in this place, 
that he married Lais, the harlor, danced and 
fung, got drunk, and played a thoufand freaks. 
Not one Stoic did I fee amongft them, they, it 
feeras, were not yet got up to the top of the 
high * hill of Virtue ; and as to Chryfippus, 
we were told that he was not to enter the 
ifland till he had taken a fourth dofe of hellc- 
bote. The Academicians, we heard, were very 
defirous of coming here, but they flood doubt- 
ing and deliberating about it, neither were they 
quite certain whether there was fuch a place as 
Elyfium or not ; perhaps they were afraid of 
Rhadamanthus’s + judgment on them, as de- 
cifive judgments arc what they would never al- 
low ; many of them, it is reported, followed 
thofc who w'ere coming to the ifland, but be- 
ing loo lazy to proceed, turned back when they 
weie gut half way. 

Such were the principal perfons W'hom I met 
with here. Achilles is had in the greateft ho- 
nour among them, and next to him Thefeys. 

• Alluding to a palTage in Heliod, already 

quoted. 

f Judgment.‘\ li’jcian laughs at the Sceptics, though 
he was himfelf one of them. 

With 
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With regard to love-affairs, they think there 
is nothing X indecent in doing what they pleafe 
before every body. As to the boys, Socrare? 
fwore he meant no harm ; and yet, if we cre» 
dit NarcifTus and Hyacinth us, he forfworc him- 
felf. The women are common to all; their 
love is only Platonic. * • • 

Two or three days after my arrival I met 
with the poet Homer, and both of us being 
quite at leifurc, afked him fevcral queftions, 
and amongft the reft, where he was born, that, 
as I informed him, having been long a matter 
of difpute amongft us : we were very igno- 
rant, indeed, he faid, for fome had made him 
a Chian, others a native of Smyrna, others of 
Colophon ; but that, after all, he was a Ba- 
bylonian, and amongft them was called Ti- 
granes, though, after being a hoftage in Greece, 
they had changed his name to Homer. I then 
afked him about thofe of his verfes which are 

$ Indecent. Entcraining, probably, the fame notions, 
with regard to this point, as the inhabitants of Otaheite. 
See Hawkfworth’s Voyage. Lucian, indeed, {peaks broad- 
ly out, and quite in the Otaheite ftyle. —Mifcent corpora 
publice & in confpedu oinnium, cum tnulieribus pariter & 
euin maribus, & ncquaquam malum hoc illis videtur. 
The learned reader will fee I have faftened it a little in 
thetranflation. 


xeje&cd 
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rgeded as fpurious, and whether they were 
his or not. He iaid, they were all his own ; 
which made me laugh at the nonfenfe of Zeno* 
dotus, and Ariftarchus, the grammarians. 1 
then afked him how he came to begin his 
Iliad with the wrath of Achilles ; he faid, it 
was all by chance. I defired likewife to know 
whether, as it was generally reported, he wrote 
the Odyfley before the Iliad ? He faid no. It 
is commonly faid he was blind, but I foon 
found he was not fo : for he made ufe of his 
eyes, and looked at me, fo that I had no rea- 
fon to aik him that quellion : whenever I found 
him difengaged, I took the opportunity of 
converfing with him, and he very readily en- 
tered into difeourfe with me, efpecially after 
the vkflory which he obtained over Therfites, 
who had accufed him of turning him into ridi- 
cule in fome of his verfes ; the caufe was heard 
before Rhadamanthus, and Homer came off vic- 
torious. UlyfTes pleaded for him. 

I met alfo Pythagoras the Samian, who ar- 
rived in thefe regions after his foul had gone a 
long round in the bodies of fevcral animals ; 
having been changed feven times. AH his right 
fide was of gold, arid there was fome difpute 
whether he Ihoultf’' be called Pythagoras or 
Euphorbus. Enhpcdoclcs came likewife, who 

looked 
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looked fodden and roafted all over : he de* 
fired admittance ; but though he begged hard 
for it, was rejeded. 

A little time after, the games came on, which 
they call here -f Thanatulia. Achilles prefided 
for the fifth time, and Thefeus for the feventh. 
A narrative of the whole would be tedious, I 
lhall only, therefore, recount a few of the prin- 
cipal circumftances in the wreflliog match; Ca- 
ms, a defcendant of Hercules, conquered Ulyf- 
fes at the boxing match. Areus the .Egyptian, 
who was buried at Corinth, and Epeus con- 
tended, but neither got the vidlory. The Pan- 
cratia was not propofed amongft them. In the 
race I do not remember who had the fuperiori- 
ty. In poetry Homer was far beyond them 
all ; Hefiod, however, got a prize. The re- 
ward to all was a garland of peacock’s feathers. 

When the games were over, word was brought 
that the prifoners in Tartarus had broke loofe, 
overcome the guard, and were proceeding 
to take poffeffion of the illand under the 
command of Phalaris the Agrigentine, 

Bufiris 

f Thanatufia.} Death-games, or, games after death, 
in Imitation of wedding-games, funeral-games, &c. 

X Phalaris.'\ The &mous tyrant of Agrigentum, re- 
nowned for his ingemous contrivance of roafting his enemies 
in a brazen bull, and not lefs memorable for fome excellent 
Spifiles, which fet a wit and foholar together by the ears 
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* Bu&is ofMgy^t/ -f Dkittiede the Thracian* 
J Scymn, and Pityocalttptes. As foon as Rha* 
damanthus heard of it, he difpatched the heroes 
to the fliorc, conduced by Thefens, Achilles, 
and Ajax Telamonius, who was now returned 
to his fenfes. A battle enfued, wherein the 
heroes were victorious, owing principally to 
the valour of Achilles. Socrates, who was 
jdaced in the right Wing, behaved much better 
than he had done at § Delius in his life-time, 
for when the enemy approached be never ded, 
nor fo much as turned his face about ; he had 
a very extraordinary prefent made him, as the 
reward of his courage, no Icfs than a fine fpa- 
clous garden "near the city ; here he fummoned 
his. friends and difpntcd, calling the place by 

concerning the geuuinencfs of them. See the famous 
contcii: between Bentley and Boyle. 

* Bttjins.'] Who facriltced to Jupiter all the lirangers 
that came4nto bis kingdont'M.hofpites violabat, lays Seneca, 
ut eorumjtanguiiw pli4vi|irachceret, cujuspenuria .Sigyptus 
novem anms labctraverat. — A moll ingenious contiivmice. 

f Diomede. 1 A king of Thjace, who fed his horfes with 
human 

:|: ’Styrott.} Scyron and Pityoohiptes were two famous 
robbers, who ufed to feize on travellers,! and commit the 
moft horrid cruelties upon them. They weje flain by The* 
feus. See Plutarch’s life fif ,Th6feu«« 

§ ^Ddiusi^ Where he ran away, but, a* we are told, 
to veiy good company. See Diog, X^ert. Strabo, &c. 

th<f 
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the naqie of the Academy of the Dead. They 
them bound the prifoners, aod font them back 
to Tartarus, to fuffer double punilhment. Ho- 
mer wrote an account of this battle, and gave 
it me to Ihew it to our people when I went 
back } but 1 Ipft it afterwards, together with a 
great many other things : it began thus, 

Sing, Mufe, ihe battlids of the heroes dead 

The campaign thus happily finifhed, they made 
an entertainment to celebrate the vi^ory, 
which, as is ufual amongfl them, was a bcan- 
feaft; Pythagoras alone abfented himfclf on 
that day, and faded, bolding in abominationt 
the wicked cuftom of eating beans. 

Six months had now clapled, when a new and 
cxtcaordinary alFair happened. > Cinyrus, the 
fon of Scyntharus, a tall, weli-iUade, hand- 
fome youth, fell in love with Helen, and fhe 
no lefs dcfperately with him. They were often 
nodding and drinking to one another at the 
public feafts, and would ffetjjbenriy life up and 
walk out toged&er alone into, the wood. The 
violence of his paffion, joined to the impoflibi- 
Jity of poffslBng her any other w.iy, put Ciny-^ 
rus on the refdlution of running away with her. 
^e imagined that they might eafily get off to 
fomn of the adjacent tflaiids, cipher to Phcllus, 
or Tyroefla, He-fclafted three of the braveft 

of 
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of our crew to accompany them ; never men* 
tioning the deiign to his father, who he knew 
would never confent to it ; but, the firft favour- 
able opportunity, put it in execution, and one 
night, when I was not with them (for it hap- 
pened that 1 (laid late at the feail, and ilept 
there), carried her off. Menelaus, rifing in the 
middle of the night, and perceiving that his 
wife was not in bed with him, made a dreadful 
noife about it, and, taking his brother along 
with him, proceeded immediately to the king’s 
palace. At break of day the guards informed 
him that they had feen a veflel, a good diftance 
from land : he immediately put fifty heroes on 
board a ihip, made out of one large piece of 
the afphodelus, with orders to purfue them. 
They made all the fail they pofiibly could, 
and about noon came up with, and feized on 
them, juft as they were entering into the milky 
fea, clofe to Tyroel& ; fo near were they to 
making their efcape : the purfuers threw a rofy 
chain over the veftel, and brought her home 
again. Helen began to weep, bluflied, and 
hid her face. Rhadamanthus aiked Cinyrus, 
and the reft of them, if they had any more ac- 
complices : they told him, they had none; he 
then ordered them to be chained^ whipped 
with mallows, and fent to Tartarus* 
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It was now determined that we Ihould flay no 
longer on the ifland than the time limited ; 
and the very next day was fixed for our depar-^ 
ture ; this gave me no little concern, and I 
wept to think 1 muft leave fo many good 
things, and be once more a wanderer. They 
endeavoured to adminifler confolation to me, 
by afluring me that in a few years I fhould re- 
turn to them again ; they even pointed out the 
feat that fhould be allotted to me, and which 
was near the beft and worthieft inhabitants of 
thefc delightful manfions. I addrefTed myfclf 
to Rhadamanthus, and humbly intreated him 
to inform me of my future fate, and let me 
know, beforehand, whither 1 fhould travel : 
he told me, that after many tolls and dangers, 
1 fhould at laft return in fafety to my native 
country, but would not point out the time 
when : he then fhewed me the neighbouring 
iflands, five of which appeared near to me, and 
a fixth at a diflance ; thofe next to you, faid 
he, where you fee a great fire burning,, are the 
habitations of the wicked ; th^ fixth is the city 
of dreams ; behind that lies the ifland of Ca- 
lypfo, which you cannot fee yet. When you 
get beyond thefe you will come to a large tra£t 
of land, inhabited by * thofe who live on the 

fide 

• 7hofey S^Tc,] The antipodes. We never heard whe- 
VoL.II. Bb 
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fide of the earth diredlly oppofite to you, there 
you will fuffer many things, wander through 
feveral nations, and meet with fome .very fa- 
vage and unfociable people, and at length get 
into another region. 

Having faid thus, he took a root of mallow 
out of the earth, and putting it into my hand, 
bade me remember, when I was in any dan- 
ger, to call upon that ; and added, moreover, 
that if, when I came to the Antipodes, I took 
care “ never to flir the fire with a fword, never 
to eat lupines, or have any thing to do with a 
woman above two and twenty,” I might have 
hopes of returning to the Wand of the B!efled. 

1 then got every thing ready for the voyage, 
fupped with, and took my leave of them. 
Next day, meeting Homer, I begged him to 
make me a couple of verfes for an infeription, 
which he did, and I fixed them on a little co- 
lumn of beryl, at the mouth of the harbour : 
the infeription was as follows, 

Dear to the gods, and favourite of heaven, 

Here Lucian liv’d : to him alone ’twas giv’n. 

Well- pleas’d thefe happy regions to explore. 

And back returning, feek his native fliorc. 

'her Lucian performed this voyage, D’Ablancourt, how- 
ever, his French tranflator, in his continuation of the True 
Hidory, has done it for him ; not without fomc humour, 
though it Is by no means equal to the original. 
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I Raid that day, and the next fet fail; the 
heroes attending to take their leaves of us ; 
when Ulyffes, unknown to Penelope, flipped a 
letter into my hand, for Calypfo, at the ifland 
of Ogygia. Rhadamanthus was fo obliging as 
to fend with us Nauplius the pilot, that, if we 
flopped at the neighbouring iflands, and they 
Ihould lay hold on us, he might acquaint them, 
that we were only on our paflage to another 
place. 

As foon as we got out of the fweet-feented 
air, we came into another that fmelt of afphal- 
tus, pitch, and fulphur burning together, with 
a moft intolerable flench, as of burned carcafes; 
the whole element above us was dark and dif- 
mal, diflilling a kind of pitchy dew upon our 
heads : we heard the found of flripes, and the 
yellings of men in torment. We faw but one 
of thefe iflands; that which we landed on I will 
give you fome defeription of : every part of it 
was fteep and filthy, abounding in rocks and 
rough mountains ; we crept along, over preci- 
pices full of thorns and briars, and, palling 
through a mofl horrid country, came to the 
dungeon, and place of punilhment, which w.e 
beheld with an admiration full of horror : the- 
ground was flrewed with fwords and prongs, 
and clofe to us were three rivers, one of mire, 

B b a another 
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another of blood, and another of fire, immenfe 
and unpaflable, that flowed in torrents, and roll- 
ed like waves in ihe fea : it had many fifli in 
it, fome like torches, others refembling live 
coals ; which they called lychnifei. There is 
but one entrance into the three rivers, and at 
the mouth of them flood, as porter, Timon 
of Athens. By the afliftance, however, of our 
guide, Nauplius, we proceeded, and faw fe- 
veral * punilhed, as well kings as private per- 
fons, and amongfl; thefe fome of our old ac- 
quaintance : we faw ■f’ Cinyrus, hung up by a 
certain part, and roafting there. Our guides 
gave us the hiftory of feveral of them, and told 
us what they were punilhed for : thofe, we obw 
ferved, fuffered moft feverely, who in their 
life-times had told lies, or written what was not 
true, amongfl; whom were Ctefias the Cnidian, 
Herodotus, and many others. When I faw 
thefe I began to conceive good hopes of here- 
after, as I am not confeious of ever having 
told a ftory. 

• FunlJ1pcdu'\ Voltaire has improved on this paiTage^ 
and given us a very humorous account of les Habitans de 
l^Enfer, in his Wicked Pucclle. 

t CtT^rusS] Who, the reader will remember, had juft 
hefore ran off with Helen, and was unfortunately caught 
In the fadi 
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Not able to bear any longer fuch melan- 
choly fpe^tacles, we took our leave of Nau- 
pllus, and returned to our Ihip. In a fliort time 
after we had a view, but confufed and indif- 
tinQ:, of the Ifland pf Dreams, which itfelf 
was not unlike a dream, for as we approached 
towards it, it feemed as it were to retire and 
fly from us. At laft, however, we got up to 
it, and entered the harbour, which is called 
I Hypnus, near the ivory gates, where there 
is a harbour dedicated to the * cock. We land- 
ed late in the evening, and faw feveral dreams 
of various kind, I propofe, however, at pre- 
fent, to give you an account of the place itfelf, 
which DO body has ever written about, ex- 
cept Homer, whofe defcription is very imper- 
fcd:. 

Round the ifland is a very thick wood ; the 
trees are all tall poppies, or || mandragorae, in 
which arc a great number of bats ; for thefe are 

J Hypnus.^ Greek, i-aooj, lleop. 

• The cock.’\ As herald of the morn. 

H Mandragara,] A root which infufcd is fuppofed to 
promote deep, confequently very proper far the Illaud of 
JDreams. 

— Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowiy fyrups of the Eafl, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that fweet deep 
Which thou owd’d yederday. 

See Shakfpeai-e^s Othelloo 

B b^ the 
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the only birds they have here : there is likewife 
a river which they call * Nyftiporus, and round 
the gates two fountains ; the name of one is 
■f- Negretos, and of the other J Pannychia. 
The city has a high wall, of all the colours of 
the rainbow. It has not two gates, as || Ho- 
mer tells us, but four, two of which look upon 
the plain of Indolence, one made of iron, the 
other of brick : through thefe are faid to pafs 
all the dreams that are frightful, bloody, and 
melancholy ; the other two, fronting the fea 
and harbour, one of horn, the other, which we 
came through, of ivory : on the right hand, 
as you enter the city, is the temple of Night, 
w'ho, together with the cock, is the principal 
objedt of worfhip amongft them. This is near 
the harbour ; on the left is the palace of Som- 

* Ny^iporus.l Night-wanderers. 

Gr. inexperredtus ; unwakcd, or 

wakeful. 

J Pannychia.'^ Gr. wetmixta, pernox, all night. 

II 

Two portals firm the various phantoms keep; 

Of ev’ry one: whence flit to mock the brain 
Of vsinged lies, alight phantafiic train; 

The gate oppos’d pellucid valves adorn, 

And columns fair, incas’d with pollifh’d horn ; 
Where images of truth for paflage wait. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Odyfley, B, xix, 1 . 637, 
See alfo Virgil who has pretty clofely imitated his mafter. 

nus. 
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nus, for be is their fovereign, and under him 
are two viceroys, || Taraxion, the fon of Ma- 
taeogenes, and * Plutocles, the fon of Phanta- 
fion. In the middle ot the market-place ftands 
a fountain, which they call -f- Careotis, and 
two temples of Truth and Falfehood : there is 
an oracle here, at which Antiphon prelides as 
high-prieft ; he is inventor of the dreams, an 
honourable employment, which Somnus be- 
llowed upon him. 

The dreams themfelves are of different kinds, 
fome long, beautiful, and pleafant, others little 
and ugly ; there are likewife fome golden ones, 
others poor and mean; fome winged and of an 
immenfe fize, others tricked out as it were for 
pomps and ceremonies, for gods and kings ; 
fome we met with that we had feen at home ; 
thefe came up to and faluted us as their old ac- 
quaintance, whilft others putting us firft to. 
lleep, treated us molt magnificently, and pro- 
mifed that they would make us kings and noble- 
men ; fome carried us into our own country, 

II Taraxion^ Gr, rcffa(tam to» fucravyimf, terrlculuM vj. 
nipori; Fright, the fon of Vain-hope, or Difappotntment, 

* Plutocles.'l Gr. irXarsxXta tn ^tmratnuDof, divitiglo- 
riom, the pride of riches; i. e, arihng from riches, fon of 
Pfiantafy, or Deceit. 

t Carectis,] Gr. aafisfrn-. gravi-fomnem, heavy- lleep. 

B b 4 Ihewed 
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Ihewcd us our friends and relations, and 
brought us back again the fame day. 

Thirty days and nights we remained in this 
place, being moft luxurioufly feaftcd, and fall 
allcep all the time, when we were fuddenly 
awaked by a violent clap of thunder, and im- 
mediately ran to our fliip, put in our ftofes, 
and fet fail. In three days we reached the 
ifland of Ogygia. Before we landed, I broke 
oj)en the letter, and read the contents, which 
were as follows : 

ULYSSES TO CALYPSO. 

M This comes to inform you, that after my 
departure from your coafts in the veflel which 
you were fo kind as to provide me with, I was 
ihip-wrecked, and faved with the greateft diffi- 
culty by Lcucothea, who conveyed me to the 
country of the Phseacians,. and from thence I 
got home ; where I found a number of fuitors 
about my wife, revelling there at my expcnce. 
I deftroyed every one of them, and was after- 
wards llain myfelf by Telcgonus, a fon whom 
I had by Circe. I ftill lament the pleafures 
which I left behind at Ogygia, and the immor- 
tality which yoo promifed me : if I can ever 
find an opportunity, I will certainly make my 
cfc hence, and come to you.” 


This 
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This was the whole of the epiftle, except, 
that at the end of it, he recommended us to 
her protedlion. 

On our landing, at a little diHance from the 
fea I found the cave, as defcribed by Homer, 
and in it Calypfo, fpinning ; flie took the let- 
ter, put it in her bofom, and wept ; then in- 
vited us to lit down, and treated us magnifi- 
cently. She then alked us feveral queftions 
about Ulyfles, and enquired whether Penelope 
was handfome and as chafie as Ulylfes had re- 
ported her to be ? we anfwered her in fuch a 
manner as we thought would pleafe her bell: ; 
and then returning to our Ihip, llept on board 
clofe to the Ihore. 

In the morning, a brilk gale fpringing up, 
we fet fail. For two days we were toffed about 
in a ftorm ; the third drove us on the pirates 
of Colocynthos. Thefe are a kind of favages 
from the neighbouring illands, who commit 
depredations on all that fail that way. They 
have large Ihips made out of gourds, fix cu- 
bits long ; when the fruit is dry, they hollow 
and work it into this lhape, ufing reeds for 
mads, and making their fails out of the leaves 
of the plant. They joined the crews of two 
Ihips and attacked us, wounding many of us 
with cucumber feeds, which they threw inftead 

of 
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of flones. After fighting fotne time without 
any material advantage on either fide, about 
noon we faw jufl behind them fome of the * Ca- 
ryonautte, whom we found to be avowed ene- 
mies to the T Colocynthites, who, on their 
coming up, immediately quitted us, and fell 
upon them. We hoifted our fail, and got off, 
leaving them to fight it out by themfelves : the 
Caryonautas were moft probably the conquerors, 
as they were more in number, for they bad five 
Ihips, which befides were ftronger and better 
built than thofe of the enemy, being made of 
the ftiells of nuts cut in two, and hollowed, 
ev'cry half nut being fifty paces long. As foon 
as we got out of their fight, we took care of 
our wounded men, and from that time were 
obliged to be always armed and prepared in cafe 
of fudden attack. We had too much reafon to 
fear ; for fcarce was the fun fcr,. when we faw 
about twenty men from a defert ifland advancing 
towards us, each on the back of a large dol- 
phin. Thefe were pirates alfo : the dolphins 
carried them very fafely, and feemed pleafed 
with their burthen, neighing likehorfes. When 
they came up, they ftood at a little diftance, 
and threw dried cuttle-filh, and crabs-eyes at 

* Caryanauta.} Nut-failers ; or, failers in a nut-lhelL 
f Colocynthites.] Thole who failed in the gourds. 
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us ; but we, in return, attacking them with our 
darts and arrows, many of them were wounded, 
and unable to Hand it any longer, they retreat- 
ed to the ifland. 

In the middle of the night, thefea being quite 
calm, we unfortunately ftruck upon a halcyon’s 
neft, of an immenfe fize, being about lixtyftadia 
in circumference : the halcyon was fitting upon 
it, and was herfelf not much lefs : as Ihe flew 
olf, Ihe was very near ovcr-fetting our Ihip with 
the wind of her wings, and as llie went, made 
a moft hideous groaning. As foon as it was 
day, we took a view of the neft, which was 
like a great fliip, and built of trees ; in it were 
five hundred eggs, each of them longer than 
a hoglhead of Chios. We could hear the young 
ones croaking within : f j, with a hatchet we 
broke one of the eggs, and took the chicken 
out unfledged; it was bigger than twenty vul- 
turs put together. 

When we were got about two hundred fladia 
from the neft, we met with fome furprifing 
prodigies. A chenifeus came, and fitting on 
the prow of our lliip, clapped his wings and 
made a noife. Our pilot Scintharus had been 
bald for many years, when on a fudden, his 
hair came again. But what was ftill more won- 
derful, the maft of our fliip fprouted out, lent 

forth 
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forth feveral branches, and bore fi uit at the top 
of it, large figs, and grapes not quite ripe. 
We were greatly aftonilhed, as you may fup' 
pofe, and prayed moft devoutly to the gods, to 
avert the evil which was portended. 

We had not gone above five hundred ftadia 
farther, before we faw an immenfely large and 
thick wood of pines and cyprufes ; we took it 
for a ttaiSt of land, but it was all a deep fea, 
planted with trees that had no root, which 
flood, however, unmoved, upright, and, as it 
were, fwimming in it : approaching near to it, 
we began to confider what we could do beft ; 
there was no failing between the trees, which 
were clofe together, nor did we know how to 
get back. I got upon one of the higbeft of 
them, to fee how far they reached, and per- 
ceived that they continued for about fifty ftadia 
or more, and beyond that it was all fea again : 
we refolvcd, therefore, to drag the Ihip up to 
the top-boughs, which were very thick, and fo 
convey it along, which, by fixing a great rojie 
to it, with no little toil and difficulty, we per- 
formed ; got it up, fpread our fails, and were 
driven on by the wind. It put me in mind of 
that vetfe of Antimachus the poet, where he 
fays. 

The ihip laird fiuoothly through the lylvan fea. 

We 
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We at length got over the wood, and, let- 
ting our Ihip down in the fame manner, fell in-^ 
to fmooth clear water, till we came to a horrid 
precipice hollow and deep, refembling the ca- 
vity made by an earthquake, we furled our 
fails, or Ihould foon have been fwallowed up 
in it. Stooping forward, and looking down, 
we beheld a gulph of at lead a thoufand dadia 
deep, a mod dieadful and amazing fight, for 
the fea as it were was fplit in two. Looking 
towards our right hand, however, we faw a 
fmall bridge ot water that joined the two feas, 
and flowed from one into the other ; w'^c got 
the Ihip in here, and with great labour rowed 
her over, which we never expeiSted. 

From thence we pafled into a fmooth and 
calm fea, wherein was a fmall ifland with a good 
landing-place, and which was inhabited by the 
Bucephali; a favage race of men, with bulls 
heads and horns, as they paint the minotaur. 
As foon as we got on Ihore we went in fearch 
of water and provifion, for we had none left ; 
w'atcr we found foon, but nothing elfe : we 
heard, indeed, a kind of lowing at a didance, 
and expedted to find a herd of oxen, but, 
advancing a little farther, perceived that it came 
from the men. As foon as they faw us, they 
ran after and took two of our coropaaiotis, 

the 
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the reft of us got back to the fhip as faft as we 
could. We then got our arms, and, deter- 
mined to revenge our friends, attacked them 
as they were dividing the flelh of our poor com- 
panions ; they were foon thrown into confufion 
and totally routed ; we flew about fifty of 
them, and took two prifoners, whom we re- 
turned with. All this time we could get no 
provifion ; fome were for putting the captives 
to death : but not approving of this, 1 kept 
them bound, till the enemy Ihould fend ambaf- 
fadors to redeem them, which they did ; for 
we foon heard them lowing in a melancholy 
tone, and moft humbly befeeching us to releafe 
their friends. The ranfom agreed on, was a 
quantity of chcefes, dried fifti, and onions, to- 
gether with four ftags, each having three feet, 
two behind and one before. In confideration 
of this, we releafed the prifoners, ftald one dav 
there, and fet fail. 

We foon obferved the fifti fwimming and 
the birds flying round about us, with other 
figns of our being near the land; and in a very 
little time after, faw fome men in the fea, who 
made ufe of a very uncommon method of fail- 
ing, being themfelves both fliips and paflen- 
gers. I will tell you how they did it ; they 
laid themfelves all along in the water, they 

faftened 
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'faftened to their * middle a fail, and holding 
the lower part of the rope in their hands, were 
carried along by the wind. Others, we faw, 
fitting on large calks, driving two dolphins 
who were yoked together, and drew the car- 
riage after them : thefe did not run away from, 
nor attempt to do us any injury ; but rode 
round about us without fear, obferving our 
vclTel with great attention, and feeming great- 
ly aftonilhed at it. 

It was now almofi; dark when we came in 
fight of a fmall illand inhabited by women, as 
we imagined, forfuch they appeared to us, be- 
ing all young and handfome, with long gar- 
ments reaching to their feet ; they were gayly 
drefled, like fo many harlots, and with great 
freedom came up to and embraced us : every 
one took her man home with her, to entertain 
him. The illand was called -f- Cabalufa, and 
the city Hydamardia. I Hopped a little, for 
my mind mifgave me, and looking round, faw 

* ^heir middle Lucian fays, Tfjt p(.eya?^ct 

h (pifea-m, avrufv o^ovYiv mTuo'avrs^, &c. which the learned 
reader, it he thinks proper, may interpret for himfelf. 

^ Cahalufa\ and Hydamardia, are hard words which, 
the commentators contefs they can make nothing oL Va- 
rious, however, arc the derivations, and numerous the 
guefles made about them* The Englifti reader may, if he 
pleafes, call them not improperly, efpecially the firll, Ca- 
baliflic. 


feveral 
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(everal bones and ikulls of men on the ground ; 
to make a nolfe, call my companions together, 
and take up arms, I thought would be impru - 
dent, I pulled out my X mallow, therefore, 
and prayed molt devoutly that I might efcape 
the prefent evil ; and a little time afterwards, as 
one of the Itrangers was helping us to fome- 
thing, I perceived, inftead of a woman’s foot, 
the hoof of an afs : upon this, I drew my 
fword, feized on and bound her, and infilled 
on her telling me the truth with regard to every 
thing about them. She informed me, much 
againll her will, that Ihe and the reft of the 
inhabitants were women belonging to the fea, 
that they were called * Onofeileas, and that 
they lived upon travellers who came that way. 
We make them drunk, faid Ihc, get them to 
bed, and when they are alleep, make an end 
of them.” As foon as Ihe had told me this, I 
left her bound there, and getting upon the 
houfe, called out to my companions, brought 
them together, lliewed them the bones, and 
led them in to her ; when on a fudden Ihe dif- 
folved away into water, and difappeared. I dip- 
ped my fword into it by way of experiment, 
and the water turned into blood. 

J Afy ma//tKv.] Which the reader will remember was given 
him by way of charm, on his departure fiom the happy illand. 

* QnofeiU^i-^ Qr. e>Mrx<^fa;, aiini'Cruras, afe>legged. 

*Wc 
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We proceeded itlimediately to our vefl'el 
and departed. At break of day we had a view 
of that continent, which we fuppofe lies di- 
redtly oppofite to our own. Here, after per- 
forming our religious rites, and putting up 
our prayers, we confultcd together about what 
was to be done next. Some were of opinion, 
that after making a little defcent on the coaft, 
we IhoUld turn back again ; others were for 
leaving the Ihip there, and marching up into 
the heart of the country, to explore the inha- 
bitants. Whilft we weie thus difputing, a 
violent ftorm arofe, and diiving our drip to- 
wards the land, fplit it in pieces. We picked 
up our arms, and what little things we could 
lay hold on, and with difficulty fwam aftiore. 

Such were the adventures which befel us 
during our voyage, at fea, in the iflands, in 
the air, in the whale, amongft the heroes, in 
the land of dreams ; and laftly, amongft the 
Bucephali, and the Onofcilesej what we met 
with on the other fide of the woild, lhall be 
related f in the enfuing books. 

f /« the enftiing booh ] The enfuing books never appear- 
ed. T he true hiftory like 

The bear and fiddle, 

Begins, but breaks off in the ihiddle. 

D’Ablancourt, as 1 obferved above, has carried it on a 
little farther. There is ftill room for any ingenious modern 
to take the platt from Lucian, and iropiove upoo it. 

Vot. II. C c T Ji E 



THE 


TYRANT-KILLER. 


iChisPiereis afcribed /o Lucian, and to he met toithy 
1 beUevey in every Edition of his fVbrkSy though 
the Reader will not find a Grain of the Sal Atti- 
cum, or Lucianicutn, in a^ Part of it. It 
fcemSy indeedy to be nothing but a juvenile Exer- 
cifey like the Declamations now written and fpoke 
by our Toung Men at both Univerfities. In which 
Cafe, it may pojfibly have been penned ly Lucian 
for one of his Pupils. Js conjidered tn this Eighty 
and in this onlyy we mey receive it as hiSy without 
Ittjmy to his CharaPler. An c^cBed SubtiUy of 
Argumenty and ^Tinfel Eloquencey runs through 
the whole, which fmells ftrongfy of the Schools, 
and points out the Falfe Tqfie which began to pre- 
vail in the Age when Lucian lived, and which, 
foon after, overfpread the World of Science and 
Literature. Erasmus has, taken the Trouble to 
write an Anfwer to the Tyrant-Killer , longer 
than LucianV, and, to jay the Truth, almofi as 
dull and uninterefiing. 

I N one day, O reverend judges, I have 
llain two tyrants, one advanced in years, 
the other in the jflowcr of youth, and prepared 

to 
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to commit mote injuries ; and for this I liow 
appear before you, foliciting but one reward* 
The only tyrant-killer who ever deftroyed two, 
wicked men at one blow. The fon fell by toy 
fword, the father by his paternal affection for 
him. The tyrant fulFered the punifhment he 
deferved, by feeing his fon llain before him* 
and was afterwards* wonderful to relste, forced 
to be his own tyrant- killer. The fon periflied 
by my band, and, when dead himfelf, was the 
inftrument of another murther : in his life, the 
partner of his father’s crimes, and after death, 
his father’s murtherer. I alone have put an 
end to the tyranny, it is my fword alone which 
has done all. I have reverfed the common me- 
thod of Haying the bafe and wicked, I have 
flain the ftrongeft and moH powerful with my 
own hand, and left the weak old man to the 
fword alone. For deeds like thefc, I exped: 
from you a double reward, and that I fhould 
have been paid for as many as I have flain. 
As I not only favcd you from the prefent, but 
delivered you from the fear of future evils ; 
made your liberty fecure, and left no heir to 
perpetuate the fame crimes hereafter. In the 
mean time, I find myfelf in dainger of lofing 
the reward of all my ferviccs j and I alone fhaU 
fulfer by thofe laws, which I myfelf was the 
C c * pre- 
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prcfervcr of. My adverfary oppofes me, not 
from his love of public juftice, but becaufe it 
fliould feem, he is concerned for thofe who are 
flain, and would revenge their death on him 
who deftroyed them. 

Permit me, reverend judges, to lay before 
you what you have yourfelvcs experienced, the 
miferics of tyranny *, thus lhall ye be more fen- 
fible of the benefits which I have procured for 
you, and of the weight of thofe evils from 
which you are delivered. We have not, like 
others, groaned beneath one tyranny alone, nor 
borne the infolence of one mailer only, but felt 
the lalh of two cruel tyrants. The old man 
was, indeed, much the more tolerable, more 
eafily appeafed, more flow to punifliment, and 
with more prudence reftrained thofe appetites 
and paflions which his age did not permit him 
to indulge : he was not himfelf of fo arbitrary a 
difpoiition, but from the firlt was urged on by 
his fon, to afts of cruelty and oppreflion : to 
him he yielded in all things, being remarkable 
for bis paterniil affedtion, as his death fufficient- 
ly evinced. His fon was every thing to him, 
and him he obeyed. Whatever a6: of injuftice 
the fon commanded, the father performed ; 
when the fon bade him, the father puniftied : 
the fon, in fliort, tyrannized over the father, 

and 
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and the father was no more than an officer un- 
der the fon, to do his will and minifter to his 
defires. The young man, indeed, out of re- 
fpedt to his age, did not take The title of king, 
though he was, in efFeft, at the head of every 
thing. He took care to preferve the power 
in his hands, at the fame time he was the fource 
of every injury. He iflued out orders to the 
guards, he repaired the bulwarks, he terrified 
the confpirators, cut off the oppreflcd and re- 
bellious fubjedts, deflowered virgins, and abuf- 
ed the marriage-bed ; murthers, banifhments, 
feizing of .goods, tortures, injuries of every 
kind were his conftant pradfice. The old man 
connived at all he did, and approved of it: it 
became at length too horrible to be fuffered by 
us. When the evil affedlions of men have the 
power of empire to fupport them, they know 
no bounds. What mofl: aiflidted us was, that 
we knew our flavery mufl: be of long duration, 
or rather without end ; and that we fhould be 
delivered down from one wicked tyrant to an- 
other : others might comfort themfelves, and 
fay. This muft end foon, he will die, and we 
lhall be free. But we had no fuch hopes, for 
the fucceffor was ready and prepared to take 
the empire: yet none. of ali thofe, who thought 
as I did^ would dare to ftrike a Broke; all 
C c 3 hopes 
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hopes of liberty were loft, and that tyranny waa 
thought invincible, which had fo many to fup- 
port it. 

Thefe things, however, did not terrify me, 
the difficulty of th? talk did not prevail pn me 
to lay it afide, nor did the light of danger alarm 
me with fear ; I alone attacked this complejf 
tyranny, I alone with my good fword, flew the 
tyrant •, with death before my eyes, I determin- 
ed with my own life to redeem the public free- 
dom. When I came to the firft ftrong tower, 
after ftayiig all the guards I met, and pulhing 
through every obftacle, I made my way to 
the fource of all our calamities, beheld the ty- 
rant refilling with all his might, but, with 
many wounds, I at length overcame, and flew 
him. 

My undertaking fucceeded, and the tyran- 
ny was now at an end ; from that moment we 
all were free : the old man alone remained, 
unguarded, and unarmed; his great defender 
now cut off, he was totally deferted, and was 
no longer worthy of a brave and powerful ad- 
verfary. Thus, therefore, O judges, 1 faid to 
myfelf, Every thing is now well, every thing 
is done, all is happily' finilhed ; how is he to 
fje punifhed who ftill furvives ? he is unworthy 
Pi and of this ^^pd ; it fhall not, after fo 

great 
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great and noble a deed, be difgraced; fotne 
more vulgar one fhall be employed : nor lhall 
he profit by this calamity : no, let him behold, 
and let him fufler ; let the fword lie fay him ; 
to that I commit the reii.” 1 determined on 
this, and left him : he a^ed as 1 thought he 
would, the tyrant ilew himfelf, and thus crown- 
ed the deed. 

I come, therefore, to you, with good tidings 
of joy and freedom, bidding you all to be of 
good cheer with me, who have efiablifiied for 
you a democracy. Ye fire the fruit of my 
labours, the city is freed from its wicked rulers; 
none tyrannifes now amongft you; you may 
now beftow honours on whom you pleafe, re- 
new the courfe of juftice, and difpute openly ac- 
cording to the laws. . All this is the weak of my 
hands, the effedt of my bravery, all owii^ to 
that death which the father could not furvive; 
for this I now folicit the reward that is due to 
me ; not, that from mean and fordid avarice, 
not, that from the hopes of gain, I meant to 
ferve my country ; but that by your bounties, 
you may confirm the merit of ray a&ions, nor 
detradt from the honour of it, by with-bolding 
that reward which it bath fo amply defeirved. 

My adverfary fiill denies that I have any 
right to alk this of you, that I am not the ty- 
C c 4 rant- 
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rant- killer. That I have not adled according 
to the law, and that fomething is ftill wanting 
to intitle me to the reward ■: but thus would I 
interrogate him : What more do you require of 
me ? was I not willing ? did I not go up ? did 
I not flay him? did I not fet you free? who 
now reigns ? who now commands ? what mafter 
now threatens us ? hath any of the wicked doers 
efcaped me ? none, you muft fay, none. Every 
thing is in peace, and the laws prevail. Free- 
dom is uninterrupted, the democracy is eftab- 
liflied, marriage is unreproached, our children 
are* fearlefs, our virgins are fecure, and the 
whole city hath inftituted public feftivals to 
celebrate its common happinefs. Who is the 
author of all this ? who put an end to our ca- 
lamities, and produced this- happinefs ? if there 
be any more worthy of this honour than my- 
felf, to him I yield the reward : but I alone 
have done all this, I went through the danger ; 
I w'cnt up, I flew, I puniftied, I revenged my- 
felf on one, by the afliftarice of another. 
Wherefore doft thou thus abufe my noble 
deeds? wherefore wouldeft thou perfuade the 
people to be ungrateful fo me ? . 

But you did not (fays one,) flay the tyrant 
himfelf, and the law decrees the reward to the 
tyrant-Jtiller. And where, tell me, is the dif- 
ference 
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ference between killing him one’s felf, or be- 
ing the caufe of his death ? furely none. All 
that the Icgiflator looked to, was the liberty and 
power of the people, and to free them from 
every injury ; this claimed the honour, and 
this merited the reward : this which you can- 
not deny but I performed : for if I deftroyed 
him, after whofc death the other could not fur- 
vive, I was doubtlefs the deftroyer of the other 
alfo; the daughter was mine, though by his 
own hand. Difpute no longer, therefore, on 
the manner of his death, nor how he fell ; but 
alk whether he yet lives, or is no more ? whe- 
ther I gave him that which caufed him to be no 
more ? othcrwife, you might as well difpute 
his title to the reward, vyho fhould kill the ty- 
rant not with a fword, but with a ftone, a club, 
or any thing elfe. What if I had Itarved him 
to death, would you then have objected that I 
did not kill him with my own hand ; or fay, 
that fomething ftill was wanting according to 
the law, though the criminal would then have 
died a more cruel death. Adhere, therefore, 
to this only, alk this queftion alone, be inqui- 
litive about nothing but this. Which of the 
evil doers is lllll alive ? what are we now afraid 
of? where is even the remembrance of our 
»voes ? if every thing is now pure, if every thing 
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is peaceable; It is only the part of a calumni- 
ator, to make ufe of the mere manner of the 
afikion, only to prevent its deferved reward. 

If, from the length of a continued flavery, I 
have not forgot the laws, it is there faid, I 
think, that there are two caufes of death : if a 
man kills a perfon with his own hand, or if he 
forces another to do it, and is the caufe of his 
death, he is equally to be punilhed : and furely 
with the greateft juftice, for the law confidcr- 
ed the power given, equal to the fadt itfelf. It 
is unneceffary, therefore, to enquire into the 
mode of doing it. The man who thus kills 
another, you acknowlege, Ihould be punilhed, 
and would, by nto means have him excufed 
for it. Why, therefore, Ihould not be for the 
fame reafon be rewarded, who has done, be the 
manner what it would, a public fervice ? neither 
can you fay that I did it by chance, and that 
this event happened beyond my expedtation. 
What had I to fear, when the Ilronger of the 
two, and he who alone could refill me, was al- 
ready flain ? why did I leave the fword in his 
throat, if 1 had not forefeen what would hap- 
pen ? unlefs you will fay, perhaps, that be who 
thus perifhed was not really the tyrant, nor 
was fo called, neither if he died, would you 
have given any more rewards. Would you 

there- 
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therefore, when the tyrant is flain, with-hold 
the reward from him who flew him ? what a 
ridiculous folicitude about nothing ! why need 
you care how he died, if you enjoy your liber- 
ty ? or, would you require any thing elfe of 
him, who has fixed the democracy for you? 
the law, as you acknowlege yourfelf, takes no- 
tice of the principal circumftance, and enquires 
concerning nothing elfe ; why then fhould not 
he who has expelled the tyrant, receive the re- 
ward of a tyrant-killer ? certainly he ought in 
juftice to have it, for he fubftitutcd freedom in 
the room of flavcry. There is no baniibment 
here, no fear of future invafion. This aftion 
of mine has made a final deftrudion, cut off at 
once the whole race, and totally extirpated the 

• 1 

evil. 

And now enquire^ I befeech you, whether I 
have omitted any one thing which the law pre- 
fcribes, or if any thing be ftill wanting to ful- 
fil it. Firft, and above all, it is neceffary to 
have a brave and a daring foul, ready to go 
through every danger for the public good, and 
facrifice its own fafety to the honour of the 
ftate ; have I in this been wanting, have I ever 
been foftened or effeminate, did I lay afide the 
enterprize at the thoughts of difficulty or dan- 
ger? Ye cannot fay it j confider me, therefore, 

as 
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as only making the refolution, even if my at- 
tempt had not fucceeded, and fay whether 1 
ought not to demand the reward : would it have 
been unreafonable even if I could not have 
done it, and another had flain him afterwards ; 
if I had faid, I, O fellow citizens, planned this 
enterprize, 1 purfued, and I attempted, I there- 
fore merit the reward ; what anfwer would you 
make me ? But this I do not fay ; I fay that I 
afeended into the fort, that I incurred many 
dangers, and performed many brave aftions be- 
fore I killed this youth. It was no eafy thing 
for any man to get through the watch, to over- 
come the guards, and put fo many to flight : 
thefe were great and noble deeds, the killing 
the tyrant himfelf was not fo difficult a talk, as 
to get the better of all thofe who defehd and 
fupport him ; when that is done the reft is eafy ; 
but there was no getting at him without firft 
contjuering thofe who were about him. I will 
fay no more, but reft my. caufe on this; I gain- 
ed the fort, I overcame the guards, I took 
away from the tyrant his fupport and defence, 
and left him nakedand unarmed ; am not I for 
this worthy of the reward, or will you ftill de- 
mand of me his life ? ,Nor even if you fliould 
demand this, lhall it be wanting ; I returned 
not bloodlefs, but made a great and noble 

llaughtef. 
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flaughter, even a youth in the prime of life, 
one who was formidable to all, one to whom 
he trufted every things and who alone was a 
better defence than all his guards ; and after 
fuch and fo many deeds as thefe, lhall I remain 
difgraced and unrewarded ? What if I had flain 
but one guard, what if I had deftroyed but one 
of the tyrant’s flaves who was dear to him ; 
would it not have appeared a great thing to you, 
if any man had got up into the tower, and in 
the midft of all his guards, had flain one of his 
friends ? But behold he is flain himfelf, even the 
fon of our great enemy, the moft cruel tyrant, 
the moft implacable mafter, the moft inhuman 
punilher, theipoft violent oppreflbrof the two, 
and, what to us was moft dreadful, hjs heir and 
lucceflbr ; who alone could multiply and extend 
our, calamities hereafter : fuppofing that this 
alone were done, and that the tyrant himfelf 
had efcaped, and was ftill alive ; even for this 
only 1 demand the rewrard. What fay ye ? will 
ye allow it me ? were ye not in dread of him ? 
was he not your lord and mafter ? was he not 
hateful ? was he not Intolerable ? 

Confider, therefore, and determine the afflur : 
what my adVerfary requires of me I have per- 
formed : I have flain the t;. rant by another 
flaughter, not indeed at one blow, which would 

have 
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have been to him far more defireable, but after 
I had tortured him with grief, after I had placed 
before him all that he held dear, a beloved fon 
in the flower of his age, killed, and weltering in 
his blood ; this was the worfl; of wounds a fa- 
ther could feel, this was a death worthy of the 
mofl: cruel tyrant, this was a puniihment fuit- 
able to fuch iniquity : to have died immediate- 
ly, to have been deprived at once of fenfe 
and motion, without beholding fuch a fpedtacle, 
would have bpen a mercy which he did not de- 
ferve. Think not that I was ignorant, no man 
could be fo, of his fond attachment to his fon ; 
I well knew he could not long furvive him : all 
parents have this affe^ion for their children, and 
he above all, who confidered him as the beft 
prop and fupport of his power, as going 
through every danger for his father, and being, 
in ihort, his befl; fecurity for the poflTeflion of his 
empire. I knew, if not from love and tender- 
nefs, from forrow and defpair he mufl: foon 
pcrilh, as well knowing that life could no longer 
be precious, when that power which his fon 
alone could fecure was taken from him. Every 
thing, therefore, prefled upon him, nature, 
grief, terror, defpair, and the fear of that which 
was to come: thefc forces did I employ againft 
him, and drove him to bis lall determination : 

he 
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he died miferably, deprived of his fon, weep- 
ing, and affliifted, lamenting, indeed, but a 
fliort time, yet long enough to deftroy a father, 
and, which was moft dreadful, died by his 
own hand, the worft of all deaths, and infinite- 
ly more painful than if he had fallen by any 
other. 

Where is my fword ? who layeth claim to it ? 
who carried it up into the tower ? who laid it 
before the tyrant ? O thou, my friend and part- 
ner in the noble deed, after all our dangers, how 
are we fpurned and neglected ! If for this fword, 
O citizens, I Ihould alk the reward ; if I fhould 
fay, the tyrant left unarmed wifhed to die, and 
this my fword fupplied him with the means, if 
this fword thus kindly alEfted you in the reftora- 
tion of your liberty, will you not think it 
worthy of honour and reward ? Would you not 
recompence the mafter of fo profitable an inftru- 
ment, and inferibe his name in the lift of thofe 
who had beft deferved of the commonweal : 
would ye not hang up this fword in your tem- 
ple, would you not worlhip it amongft your 
deities ? 

And now liften to me, whiift I tell you whae 
moft * probably the tyrant did, and what ha 

raid 

* What mofl prohahly.l It is plain from this (ingle paiTage 
that the whole U nothing but a feigned ttanfsuflion, fome- 

thing' 
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faid before Kis death : when he beheld the 
wounds on every part of his fon’s body (for I 
wifhed to Ihock him as much as poffible with 
the light) he would cry out with agonies on the 
unhappy parent, who could only be a helplefs 
fpedlator of his ruined family. For I, the prin- 
cipal adtor in this tragedy, had left behind the 
feene the fvvord, and all that was neceflary to 
fill up the melancholy cataftrophe, when, be- 
holding his expiring fon, drenched in gore, 
with innumerable wounds, he cried out, “ We 
die, my fon, we perilh, we are flain as tyrants : 
where is the murthercr ? for what hath he rc- 
ferved ? to whom hath he delivered me, llain 
as I am, my fon, through thee ? Doth he def- 
pife thus an old man, and to punilh me by 
flow degrees, thus extend my death, and pro- 
long ray torments ? Thus faying, he grafped 
the fword (for he was unarmed, relying on his 
fon’s protedtion), this I had left ready for him 
on purpofe ; and, drawing it out of the wound, 
before this (he cried), thou didft dellroy, but 
now thou lhalt affifl: me, now comfort a weep- 
ing father, and help this aged hand, flay a 

thing only that might have happened : the orator tells you 
not what the tyrant did fay, but what he might have faid, 
which confirms me in the opinion that this piece is mere- 
ly a fehopUboy declamation. 


tyrant^ 
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tyrant, and put an end to his miferies : O would 
to heaven I had lit fooner on thee, would I had 
fallen the firft ! Only as a tyrant I then had 
died with the confolation that I had left behind 
me an avenger: butnowiperifh childlcfs, and 
have not even, left a murthercr to deftroy me. 
How many wounds are here ! How many 
deaths ! What a variety of punifhments, how 
many (laughters of tyrants !” 

Ye have all feen the youth lying dead before 
you ; no little work, nor eafily accompliflied. 
Ye have feen the old man by him, their blood 
mingled together, a libation to Jove the Deli- 
verer ; this is the work of my hand ; ye have 
feen the fword itfelf, the inftrument of venge- 
ance, boafting, as it were, that it was not un- 
worthy of its mafter, but had faithfully per- 
formed the office to which I had affigned it. 
This deed done by me is hitherto unparalleled. 
I abolilhed the whole tyranny, though, as in a 
tragedy, the parts were divided ; I aded the 
firft part, the fon performed the fccond, the ty- 
rant himfelf the third ; and laftly, the fword 
miniftered unto all. 


I) a 
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DISINHERITED SON. 

A young Man is renounced and cajl off (for fitch is 
the literal Interpretation of the Word xvoxvpvr- 
J, by his Father (we are not told why or 
wherefore) ; he goes abroad and ftudies Fhyfic ; on 
his Return home^ he finds his Father raving mady 
vifiis, and cures him ; in confequence of which 
be is taken in again^ and they are reconciled. 'The 
Mother-in-law y being feized with MadnefSy the 
young Fhyfician, though inireated by the Father, 
refufes to prefi ribe any Thing Jor her ; he is 
again cafi off and banijhed: he then appeals to 
the Laws for Redrefs. This, according to Lcr- 
cian’s Commentators, and Title-Mongers, is the 
SubjeSt of the Piece before us, which has as little 
Wit or Humour to recommend it as the Tj'rant- 
Killer. I .uciAN, the fuppnfed Author, was, we 
know, originally a Laziycr, though, for Reafons 
frequently hinted in his Works, he declined the 
Profeffion. He might, however, have been applied 
to by the young Man to draw up this Defence, 
which mey thus, with fame Degree of Probability 
be aferibed to him. After all, it is toothing more 
than a dry uninter efiing Pleading before a Court 
of Judicature: we are not, therefore, to wonder at 
the Dullnefs of it. 

lo 
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I N this profecution of my father’s, _ O re- 
verend judges, there is nothing new or un- 
common, nor is this the firft time that he has 
been unreafonably incenfed againfl: me ; he is 
always ready to appeal to the laws, and flies, 
as ufual, to this tribunal : my misfortune is, 
indeed, Angular and extraordinary, becaiife, 
guiltlefs as I am myfelf, I muft fuffer for the 
imperfedion of the art which I profefs, if it 
doth not implicitly obey his commands. Can- 
any thing be more abfurd and ridiculous than 
to expedt I can cure, not as far as my art will 
permit me, but as certainly, and as often as 
he defires me ? Would to heaven I could boafl 
of a medicine that could cure men, not only 
when they were mad, but when they were an- 
gry without a caufe ! then might I eafily re- 
move my father’s diforder. His madnefs is 
undoubtedly gone off, but his paflion is more 
furious, and, which is worlt of all, he feems 
in his fenfes to every body elfe, and only rages 
againfl me, who had relieved him. You fee 
how I am rewarded for it, by a fecond banifli- 
ment from his houfe and family, as if I was only 
called back for a fliort time, to be doubly dif- 
graced by another cruel rejedlion. 

When I think I can be of fervice, I never 
wait to be fent for, I came therefore uncall- 

D d 2 ed 
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cd to his affiflance : but where there arc' no 
hopes of fuccefs I never chufe to adt at all. 
With regard to this woman, I dare not inter- 
fere : if 1 had not fucceeded, what muft I have 
expedted from him, when I am thus treated, 
only for not attempting it ! I am lincerely con- 
cerned at the diforder of my mother-in-law, 
becaufe ihe is a good woman. I am concern- 
ed on account of my father, who is truly un- 
happy about her ; and, ^bove all, I am con- 
cerned on my own account, becaufe it appears 
as if I refufed on purpofe, though my reafon 
of preferibing nothing to her is, in reality, 
becaufe her diftemper is fo violent that it is not 
in the power of art to remove it. 

For what rcafons I was firft baniflied is but 
too apparent from his prefent treatment of me. 
To his former accufatiems the life which I af- 
terwards led is a fufficient anfvver, and what he 
now urges againft me will be cafily refuted by 
what 1 am going to mention. I, who was fo 
intraftable and refradtory; I, who brought 
lliame and difgrace on my father and family, 
made no anfwer to all his violent exclamations 
againft me ; when I left his houfe, I thought 
the beft teftimony in my favour would be my 
future life, and that it would appear how much 
I abhorred thofe crimes which he imputed to 
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me, when I employed myfelf in the ptoft ufeful 
ftudies, and kept company with the beft and 
wifeft men. I even then forefaw what would hap- 
pen, and that his mind would not long continue 
found, who could be thus unjuftly angry with 
his fon, and accufe him of crimes which he 
never committed. Many others were likewife 
of opinion that the furious threats which he ut- 
tered, his unreafonable hatred, his bitter re- 
proaches, his unjuft condemnation of me, 
were preludes to the enfuing diforder, and marks 
of future infanity ; and I then thought I Ihould 
one day ftand in need of the medical art to affift 
me in the cure of it. 

I went abroad, therefore, and by confulting 
the ablcft phyficians in foreign countries, and 
purfuing my Audits with indefatigable toil and 
aAiduity, at length made myfelf mafter of the 
art : on my return home 1 found my father rav- 
ing mad, and given over by all our own phy- 
ficians, who had not gone to the bottom of 
things, nor entered into the nature of difeafes 
with fufficient accuracy and attention. I per- 
formed the part of a good fon, thought no 
more of the baniAiment 1 had ‘fufiered, nor did 
I wait till I was fent for by him, I did not 
even condemn his behaviour to me ; I thought 
it could not properly be imputed to him, but 
D d 3 con- 
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confidered all to have been, as I before ob-^ 
ferved, the confcquence of his diforder ; 1 
went, therefore, to him uncalled : I did not, 
indeed, undertake to cure him immediately, 
for that is not our cuflom, nor is it warranted 
by our art, which teaches us firft to confider 
whether the difeafe is curable, or beyond the 
reach of medicine, and then if it is fit to be 
taken in hand, with all diligence we enter upon 
it, and endeavour to fave the patient : but if, 
on the other hand, we perceive that the dif- 
tcroper has plainly got the better, and is in- 
fuperable, we never attempt any thing, obferv- 
ing the laws of the ancient mailers in the 
fcience, who fay, that we ihould never touch 
the fallen. Seeing, however, that there were 
ftill hopes of my father, and that his diftemper 
was not yet beyond the limits of a poffible cure, 
after the moft diligent attention, I boldly jour- 
ed in my medicines on him, though many who 
were prefent were very doubtful of their effi- 
cacy, found fault with my method of cure, and 
feemed ready enough to abufe me for it : my 
mother-in-law was prefent at the time, in great 
fears al^d defpondency, not that Ihe had any 
?verfn)n to me, but that Ihe was terrified, as 
^eU knowing how very ill he bad been : Ihe 
fead been perpetaally with him, and the difeafe 

was 
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was as it were familiar to her. I was not, 
however, deterred ; well aflbred that the fymp* 
toms I relied on could not fail, and that my art 
would not deceive me, I depended, therefore, 
on the cure from the firft moment I undertook 
it : though many of my friends endeavoured 
to dilTuade me from attempting it, fnggelling 
that if I Ihould not fucceed, it would confirm 
the furmife, that I did it on purpofe to be re- 
venged on my lather, and that I bore in mind 
the treatment which I had received from him. 
In fine, he recovered, came to his fenfes, and 
knew every thing as well as before ; every body 
there was aftonilhed ; my mother-in-law was 
lavilh in my praife, and feemed extremely re- 
joiced, both at my fuccefs, and his recovery. 
With regard to himfelf, I muft do him the iuf- 
tice to acknowlege, that as foon as he had heard 
what paired from thofc about him, he imme- 
diately, of his own accord, recalled the banilh- 
ment he had inflifted on me, and rook me back 
again as his fon, and called me his worthy de- 
liverer, confeffing that he had now experienced 
my goodnefs, and excufing every thing* that 
was pall. Many good men, who were prefent at 
this feene, rejoiced at it, though it gave no little 
uneafinefs to others, who would rather fee a fon 
baniihed than reflored : fome of chefe changed 
D d 4 colour. 
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colour, feenied angry and difturbed, as is frc- 
ouenily the cafe where envy and hatred pre- 
vail. We, as you may fuppofe, embraced each 
other with mutual pleafure and fatisfaftion. 

In a little time after, my mother-in-law fdl 
ill of a moft dreadful and unaccountable difor- 
der, for fuch 1 obferved it to be from the very 
beginning of it; it was not a common tem- 
porary nradnefs, but an old, inveterate and 
fixed diftemper of the mind, which broke out 
on a fudden : there were many fymptoms at- 
tending it, which plainly fliewed that it was 
incurable ; one tjiing, indeed, very remarkable 
in this woman’s madnefs w'as, that, whilft 
others were prefent, it was foinetimes tolerably 
mild and calm, but if at any time ftie faw a 
phyfician, or even heard the name of one, the 
diforder was prodigioufly increafed, a certain 
fign, amongft many others, that it could never 
be conquered. I faw it with the greateft con- 
cern, and pitied the woman, as being, which 
flic did not merit, peculiarly unfortunate. My 
father, notwithftanding, who, unlkilful as he 
was,, neither knew the foundation nor the dan- 
ger of her difeafe, commarded me immediately 
to undertake the cure of her, and to adminillcr 
the lan;e remedy, concluding that it muft be 
the fame fpecies of madnefs, and, confequcntly, 
required the fame medicine to remove it. When 

I ih’' 
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I informed him, which was the truth, that it 
was impoffible to faf^e her, and that fhe muft be 
overcome by the diforder, he was angry, flew 
into a violent paflion, and faid that I withdrew 
my aflilitance on purpofe, and faerificed the wo- 
man ; thus accufing me for the infufficieucy 
of my art : but it is ufual with the unhappy 
and diftrefled to be angry with thofe who tell 
them the truth. I will plead the caufe, how- 
ever, as well as I can, both for my own fake, 
and for that of the art which I profefs. 

To begin, therefore, with the law of banilh- 
ment, and convince him that he hath not the 
fame power over me as he bad before : the le- 
giflature hath not permitted fathers to banifli 
or difinherit all their children, nor as often 
as they jfleafe, nor for every caufe ; but as it 
hath given parents leave to be angry with their 
children, fo hath it likewife provided that chil- 
dren lhall not fuffer without a fulEcient rcafon 
affigned for it : it has not allowed the punifli- 
ment to be inflidted without judgement be- 
ing firft given : it hath therefore eflablifhed a 
ti ibunal, and appointed judges, who are to de- 
termine without favour or afFsdfion ; for often, 
it knew, fyvolous caufes of anger W'cre pro- 
duced, credit often given fo calumny and falfe- 
hootl, to a common fervant, or a malicious wo- 
man ; 
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man : it bath therefore decreed, that evefjr 
thing Ihould be enquired that fons (hould 
not be condemned unheard ; but that all ihould 
be fubmitted to an equitable and candid exa- 
mination. * 

Since, therefore, the accufation alone is in 
the power of the father, and it is in your’s 
alone, O judges, to. determine whether it be 
juft and well-founded ; the fubjed: of his pre- 
fent refentment you need not at prefent take 
into confideration, but firft enquire whether he, 
who has already exercifed the paternal authori- 
ty, availed himfelf of the law, and condemned 
his fon to banilhment, can again exercife the 
fame right, after he had taken off the banilh- 
ment, and reftored him to favour. ' I affirm 
that it would be the higheft injuftice thus to 
multiply children’s punilhments, perpetuate 
their fears, and repeat their condemnation, that 
the law Ihould thus firft coincide with the fa- 
ther’s refentment, a little afterwards be totally 
relaxed, and then again take place, turning 
every thing backwards and forwards at diffe- 
rent times, juft as the parents Ihould think pro- 
per. It is certainly right and equitable that a 
power of punilhing Ihould be lodged in the fa- 
ther ; but when he has exercifed that power 
according to the law, .when he has fatisfied his 

refent- 
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refentment, when, after that, he has changed 
his opinion of the offender, and received him 
back as good and worthy, in this opinion he 
fhould remain, not revoking his fentence, nor 
retracting his judgment. It is impudible to fay 
whether a child will turn out good or pad ; 
it is proper, therefore, that thofe who bring 
them up fhbuld have the power of expelling 
fuch as aCl in a manner unbecoming their birth 
and family, but when not compelled by ne* 
ceffity, but of his own accord, a father lhall re- 
ceive a fon, whofe condufl: he approves, how 
can he afterwards reverfe his opinions, or what 
more power can the law allow him ? for thus 
would the legiflator argue with you, “ if he be- 
haved ill, and deferved- banilhment, why did 
you recall, why did you take him into your 
houfe again ? why did you abrogate the", law ? 
You were free, and at liberty to do it or not as 
you thought proper. You are not to mould 
the laws according to your pleafure, or to make 
equity and juftice change with your opinion; 
to expeCt that the laws fhall take place one 
moment, and be abrogated the next, or that 
the judges fhall fit only as witnefTes, or rather 
minifters of your will, now punifhing, and now 
forgiving, jW as you pleafe to direCt them ; at 
one time alone you brought your children into 

the 
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the world, once you educated them, once, and 
once only, you have the power of repudiating 
them, provided it be done juftly; but to do it 
often, to do it inconfiderately, and to do it 
perpetually, is going beyond the paternal au- 
thority.” 

Do not, therefore, I befeech you, reverend 
judges, permit him, after he hath of his own 
accord received me back, cancelled his refent- 
menr, and annulled the former judgment, again 
to inffidt the fame punilhment on me, to re- 
cur once more to that paternal authority which 
is now fpent and conl’umed. You very well 
know, that in. courts of judicature, where the 
judges are appointed by lot, if any man thinks 
himfclf injured by the fentcnce pafled, the law 
permits him to appeal to another tribunal; but 
when men appoint their own judges, and refer 
the caufe to them, there can be no farther ap- 
peal, and if of your own accord you chufe thofc 
very perfons whofe judgment you did not be- 
fore confent to abide by, with their determina- 
tion you muft remain contented. In like man- 
ner you alfo, my father,*' whom you Ihould not 
have received back, if he feemed unworthy of 
being admitted into your family, him, whom, 
notwithftanding you fo well approved as to 
tttke home again, you cannot now fend into 

banilh- 
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banifhment ; you have yourfelf borne witnefs 
that he hath not deferved this of you, you have 
acknowleged his merit and virtue. It is there- 
fore indifpenfibly neceflary that you confirm 
the reconciliation, and own that the reception 
you have given him can no more be repented 
of, after the repeated determination of two 
tribunals ; one when you caft me out from you, 
and the other, when having changed your 
opinion, you reverfcd the fentence, refcinded 
your former decree, and adhered to your laft 
refolution. Remain therefore in that opinion, 
defend and prefcrve your own judgment ; be 
indeed a father : this determination was agree- 
able to you, this you have approved of, this 
you have ratified- 

Nor do I think, that if I had not been your 
real, but only your adopted fon, you were at 
liberty to banilh and difinherit me. What is 
once done, can never be undone. Him, there- 
fore, W'ho was by naturg intitled to your houfc 
and inheritance, and whofe right you, more- 
over, confirmed by your own will, and your 
own a<ft ; how can you expel, how can you de- 
prive him again and again of the fame privi- 
leges? Suppofe I had been a Have, and think- 
ing me guilty of fome crime, you had bound 
and imprifoned me ; that afterwards changing 

your 
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your opinion, and convinced of my innocence, 
you had unbound and made me free ; could 
you ever, if again angry with, have made a Have 
of me? by no means ; the law, you know, in 
thefe cafes, makes the freedom perpetual. 1 
could add much more to prove, that when 
the baniflied perfon is once reftored, he cannot 
be banilhed again. But I have done with this 
point. 

You will now confider who and what I am, 
the man who is to be thus banilhed ; I will not 
lay that I was then ignorant and unlkilful, but 
am now a phylician, nor was my art then of 
any fervice to me : that I was then a youth, 
and am now of riper years, and would not ralh- 
ly do an injury, for this alfo is of little confe- 
quence. At the time when he turned me out 
of his houfe, though I did him no injury, yet 
had I done him no great fervice ; but now, after 
I had fo lately preferved, and merited every 
thing from him, after.this could any thing be 
more ungrateful, after fuch a danger got over by 
him, and fuch a fervice performed by me, thus 
«o reward me for it, to take no notice of his 
cure, but utterly to forget, and drive into foli- 
tude and obfeurity, the man, who, inftead of 
calling to mind the injuries received, not only 

buried 
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buried them in oblivion, but beftowed health 
and happinefs on his oppreflbr? 

Nor was it a fmall or inconfiderable favour 
which I conferred on him, on him who would 
thus repay me for it; but though he feems igno- 
rant of it, ye are not : ye well know what he 
did and what he fuffered, in what a miferable 
condition he was, when I took him under my 
care, when all the other phyficians had given 
him over, when his friends fliunned, and were 
afraid to come near him ; then did I reftore 
him, then did I enable him to appear thus here 
againft me, and difpute the pow'er and fenfe of 
the legillature. To you rather, O father, let 
me (hew this pifture ; fuch you then were, as 
my mother now is, and I reftored you to your 
perfedl mind. It is moil unjuCt, therefore, 
thus to reward me for it, to flicw that perfcd: 
mind againft me alone, when even your accu- 
fation manifefts how great a benefit I have be- 
ftowed on you : inftcad of this, hating me be- 
caufe I cannot cure her who is incurable ; Ihould 
you not rather, beyond meafure, love and 
efteem him who freed you from the like cala- 
mity, and fincerely thank me for it? whilft you, 
which is to the laft degree ungrateful, arc no 
fooner cured, than you drag your prtferver to 
tb« tribunal ; call back the remembrance of 
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paft offences, and appeal to the fame law. A 
noble acknowlegement indeed, to the art that 
faved you, a fit reward for the remedy, thus 
to employ your fenfes againft the phyfician who 
reflored them ! 

Will ye then fuffer him to pcrfecute his bc- 
nefadtor, to banilh his preferver, to abhor the 
man who reflored him, to deprefs the friend 
who raifed him ? ye cannot do it, if ye have 
any regard to juflice. Even if I had now been 
guilty of the greateft crimes againft him, he 
Ihould have called to mind the benefit I had 
formerly conferred upon him, and looking back 
on paft favours, have forgiven the prefent in- 
jury, efpecially when one is fo much greater 
than the other. This is doubtlefs the cafe with 
regard to him who muft acknowlegc it is owing 
to me that he lives, thinks, and underflands; 
and all this, moreover, performed at a time 
when every body elfe had entirely given him 
over, and owned that they were unequal to the 
cure of fuch a diforder. 

At this time it may be added, I could not 
be confidered as his fon, nor under any obli- 
gation to take the cure upon me ; 1 was an 
alien, a ftranger, and entirely free : yet did I 
not negledl him, butf of my own accord, and 
uncalled for, flew to his afliftance ; 1 rajfed, 
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cured, and preferved him, by my diligence and 
attention, I appeafed his anger, by my filial 
piety, I cancelled the law againft me, pur- 
chafed my return, redeemed my honour, Ihevv- 
cd my attachment to him at the moft danger- 
ous crifis, by means of my art adopted myfelf, 
as it were, into his family, and proved myfelf 
his true and legitimate fon. What did I not 
go through for him, what pains did I take in 
adminiftering the medicines to him, in watch- 
ing the proper times and feafons, fometimes 
giving way to the diftempcr, and at others, 
when it remitted a little, throwing in the aflifi- 
ance of phyfic to oppofe it ! The care of fuch 
men is the moft dangerous part of our pradice : 
even the attendance on them is extremely ha- 
zardous ; for in the height of their phrenzy, 
they frequently vent their rage on thofe who 
are near them. Under all this, notwichfland- 
ing, I never loft my patience, never was terrified 
or difmayed ; but ftruggled by every poflible 
method againft the difeafe, and at length, by 
the power of medicine, overcame it. 

It is very eafy, perhaps, you will fay, to give 
phyfic ; but much, let me tell you, muft be 
done before this ; the way muft be prepared 
for it, the body muft be rendered fit to receive 
it, its habit altered, by purging, by fweating, 
Vql, n. E e fome- 
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fometimes, where it is neceffary, by nourilh- 
ment, by exercife, by procuring reft and fleep. 
Thefe things may be, perhaps, ealily done in 
other diforders, but madmen, from the wild 
ftate of their mind, are more difficult to be led 
or governed ; they are more dangerous, there- 
fore, to the phyfician, and fcarce ever to be 
cured : for it often happens, when we flatter 
ourfelves we are got to the end of this diftem- 
per, fomc little fymptom occurs, that over-’ 
turns every thing we have done, gives it new 
ftrength, flops the cure, and mocks the power 
of art. 

Will you then fufFer him who has gone 
through all this, who has ftruggled thu^ with the 
moft obftinate of diforders, who has conquered 
the moft unconquerable of them, to be thus 
treated ; will you permit the reftored patient to 
interpret the laws at his own will and pleafure, 
and to fight againft nature ? I, O judges, obey- 
ed her didlates, and preferved my father, even 
though he had injured me. But if he, in obe- 
dience to the law's, as he calls it, deftroys the 
fon who faved him, and deprives him of his 
birth-right ; he furely may be called the chil- 
dren-hater, I the father-lover : I embrace na- 
ture, hedefpifes her, and tramples on her com- 
mands. Unhappy father, fo unjufty to hatej 
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more unhappy fon, fo undefervedly to love ! 
Thus perfecuted, I accufe myfelf for loving him 
more than duty bids me, and more than I 
ought ; for nature commands parents to love 
their children, more than it requires children 
to love their parents : but he contemns the 
laws which always preferves the birth-right 
for thofe fons who are innocent, and nature 
alfo, which plants ftrong afFeclion in parents 
towards their children. But, as he has 3’et 
ftronger reafons to be kindly affeftionatc to me 
from the fervices I have done him, he ought 
certainly to be ftill more fond of me, at lead; 
to imitate my condud, and emulate my at- 
tachment to him : but alas ! inftead of this, he 
cenfures him who hath fo loved, injures him 
•who hath fo obliged, banilheth him who hath 
embraced him ; and hath fo diftorted the laws, 
as to make thofe which are favourable to chil- 
dren, to the lafl: degree prejudicial t^ them. 
How, alas ! my father, doft thou contend both 
with the laws, and with nature ; alas ! It is nor, 
my father, as you would have it to be ; 3'ou 
milinterpret the belt conftituted laws, which 
alw'a3'S co-operatc with nature, in fupport of 
benevolence; they never contradidt but fo' low 
each other, and unite to repd every injury. 
You treat reproachfully one who hath'dcfervcd 
E e 2 well 
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well of you, and therefore are injurious to 
nature. Why abufe the laws alfo ? good and 
juft as they are towards us, you will not per- 
mit them to be fo, but ftir them up againft one 
fon, as againft many, to inflift punilhment on 
thofe who never deferved it. The laws con- 
demn him, for ingratitude, who doth not re- 
turn thanks for benefits received. But what 
can exceed the injury committed by him, who 
not only doth not return the benefit, but punilh* 
eth his benefaftor for it ! If thefe things are 
fo, I think I have fufficiently demonftrated, 
that he hath no right to banifh and difinherit 
a fecond time, who hath already exercifed the 
paternal authority, and appealed to the laws; 
and that neither could it ever be juft and right, 
to expel and drive from his father and family, 
one who had deferved fo much better of them. 

And now let us proceed to examine what the 
crime is which I ftand accufed of : and here we 
muft a^n recur to the intention of the legifla- 
ture. Suppofing therefore, for a while, that 
you have a right to banilh as often as you 
pleafe, even one who has conferred benefits on 
you ; yet you have not a right to do this for 
any caufe you lhall think proper to affign. The 
legiflator doth not fay, whenever a father ac- 
cufes, let the fon be banilhed ; it fufiiceth that 

he 
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he wills it, and that he can prove the fadl al- 
leged : where then w'ould be the neceffity of a 
trial ? But, on the other hand, he commands 
you, judges, to try and determine whether 
the father is juftly incenfed or not ; this muft 
be the fubjefl: of our inquiry. 

I fhall begin, therefore, with what happen- 
ed immediately after the madnefs. The firfl: 
thing which my father did when he came to 
himfelf, was to refeind the fentence againft me; 
then I was his benefadtor, his preferver, every 
thing in fhort, to him : in this certainly there 
could be no crime. With regard to what fol- 
lowed, what does he accufe me of? what duty, 
what adtion required of a fon, did I omit ? when 
did I ftay out all night ? what unfeafonable re- 
vels or debauches was I ever guilty of ? what 
pimp did I ever abufe or quarrel with ? who 
hath ever appeared againft me ? not one. 
Thefe are the things which the laws allow, 
as fit and fufficient caufes of banilhment. 

But my mother-in-law was taken ill ; and 
what of that ? Was I therefore to blame, was 
I anfwerable for her diforder? no, you fay; 
what then ? why, bccaufe, you fay, you were 
commanded to cure her and would not ; 3'ou 
refufed to obey your father, and therefore you 
ought to be difinherited. I fhall not at pre- 
£03 fent 
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fent dwell on the reafons why I did not com- 
ply with commands which it was not in my 
power to obey ; but, firft, beg leave limply to 
obferve, that neither doth the law permit him 
to enjoin every thing, nor deems it neceflary 
that I Ihould obey in every thing. There are 
fome commands which I am not obliged to 
comply with ; and others, which, if not com- 
plied with, fubjedt the offender to punilhmenf. 
Thefe, doubtlefs, may be reafonable caufes of 
refentment j but there are others in our own 
power to comply with or noff'fuch, for inftance, 
as' depend on the arts, and our employment of 
them. If the fon be a painter, and the father 
fays, fon, paint this, and not that ; if he is a 
mufician, ftrike that firing, and not the other ; 
if he is a fmith, work me this thing, and not 
that : muff the fon be banifhed for not doing 
as his father bade him ? by no means, I fhoukl 
imagine. But the art of medicine is ftill nobler 
and more ufeful, and Ihould doubtlefs be more 
free alfo, with regard to the profeffors of it. 
This, above all, Ihould have its own juft prero- 
gative ; a thing fo facred, the gift of heaven, 
bellowed by the gods ; the ftudy of the wil'cll 
of men is not to be forced, is not to be com- 
manded ; not fubjedled to the flavery of the 
laws, to fear or punilhment, to the- fuffiagc 
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of judges, to the threats of a father, or to the 
anger and refentment of the unikilful and illi- 
terate: infomuch, that I would openly and 
boldly fay to you, “ I will not aift ; I do not 
like it ; I will keep my art for myfelf and my 
father alone ; for others I chu,fe to know no- 
thing.” What tyrant is there fo arbitrary as 
to force any man to exercife his art whether he 
will or not ? Such things are to be obtained, 
not by l^ws, not by refentment, not by courts 
of judicature, but by prayers a,nd fupplications : 
the phyfician muft be overcome, not by com- 
mand, but by perfuafion : he may be prevailed 
on, but he will not be terrified, he will not be 
compelled to give his afiSftance, but will come 
with pleafure of his own accord, This art 
Ihould be free from paternal authority, feeing 
that every city bellows on phyficians many pub- 
lic honours, immunities, prerogatives, and pre- 
cedency. 

This I might have urged in defence of my 
art, even if you had taken care to teach it me, 
and had paid for my learning it, and I had re- 
fufed to undertake this cure alone, when it 
was in my power. But only refletSl within 
yourfelf, how unreafonable it is to forbid my 
making ufe of that which is my own. I learned 
this art when I was no longer your fon, nor 
E e 4 fubjedt 
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fubjeft to your commands, yet for your fake 1 
learned it : you received the firft fruits of it, 
though I had no fupport or affiftance from you : 
what mafter did you hire for me ? what medi- 
cines did you pay for ? none at all. I was poor 
and deftitute, and the mafters inftrudcd me out 
of charity. All that my father provided me 
with, was poverty, folitude, and wretchednefs ; 
the hatred of all my family, the difguft and 
contempt of all my relations : in return for 
this, you.expcdf that 1 fhould pradtife my art; 
you would be lord of all thofe things which I 
was fupplied with ; you, who have no right to 
be mafter of them, reft fatisfied, that I did you a 
favour when I had no obligations to you, and 
which you could have no right or title to : nor 
would it be juft, that my former kindnefs fhould 
lay me under the neceffity of conferring future 
benefits on you, or becaufe I was willing to afiift 
you then, 1 fhould be forced to do it now. I 
knov.r of no law which fays, that when you have 
once cured any man, you lhall be obliged to 
cure all thofe whom he fhall recommend to 
you ; that would be to make our patients maf- 
ters over us, which furely were of all things the 
moft unjuft : becaufe I raifed you from a moft 
dangerous and dreadful malady, do you there- 
fore think you have a right to all the benefits 
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and good efFed:s of my art? This I might have 
alleged in my own defence, even if he had com- 
manded me to do what it was in my power to 
perform ; even then I fliould have been under 
no neceffity of obeying him in every thing. 
But let us now proceed to confider what his 
commands were : “ You cured me, fays he, 
when I was mad ; my wife Is now mad alfo, 
ihe labours under the fame difeafe, (for fo he 
thinks it,) and in the fame manner is given over 
by other phyficians ; you can do every thing 
as you have plainly lliewn, cure her, therefore, 
and free her from her diforder.” All this may 
feem very rational to the unlearned, and fuch 
as know nothing of phyfic ; but, if you will 
permit me to plead for the art, I will convince 
you, that every thing is not in our power ; that 
the natures pf the diforders are different, and 
the cure alfo, nor will the fame medicines be 
fijccefsful in every cafe : it will then appear, 
that not to be willing, and hot to be able, are 
things very diftant from each other. Permit 
me to philofophize a little on this head, and do 
not condemn what I have to fay upon it as ridi- 
culous, unfeafonable, and not belonging to the 
matter in hand. 

In the firft place, then, the natures and tem- 
peraments of all bodies are not the fame, 
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though confifting of fimilar principles, of which 
fotne have more and fome lefs. I fpeak at 
prefcnt only of the bodies of men, which all 
differ in their texture and difpofition, and con- 
fcquently the diftcmpers which they arc liable 
to muff alfo differ. With regard to the nature 
and virulency of them, fome are ealily cured 
or removed, whilft others are quickjy caught, 
but defperate and incurable : to imagine, there- 
fore, that all fevers, confumptions, inflamma- 
tions of the lungs, or madneffes, are alike and 
of the fame kind in every body, is not to judge 
like rational men, who have fcarched into the 
caufes, and explored the nature of thefe things ; 
for the fame difordcr is often eafily cured ia 
one and not in another. In like manner, as 
corn fown in different fields will appear different, 
what oora^ up in a deep, well-watered, and 
funny foil, which is well tilled, and open to 
the wind, will be full, fincj, and yield many- 
fold; whilft that which is fcattered in the moun- 
tainous, ftoney earth, at the foot of hills, Ihall 
be juft the contrary. All in Ihort, will be dif- 
ferent, according to the difference of place. 
And thus it is with diftempers, according to 
the bodies they are lodged in, they thrive and 
increafe, or diminilh' and go away. But all 
this, my father, having never inquired into it, 
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pafles over, and expefts that madnefs in every* 
body Ibould be the fame ; and confequently, 
that the feme methods muft be made ufe of in 
the cure of it. 

It is eafy, moreover, to prove, that the bo- 
dies of women are very different from thofe of 
men, both with regard to the diflemper itfelf, 
and to the eafe or difhculty of removing it. The 
bodies of males are robuft, finewy, inured to 
labour, and excrcifed in all weathers : thofe 
of females foft and lax, ufed to lhade and retire- 
ment, pale from the want of blood, deficient 
in natural heat, and abounding in humours, 
more obnoxious to difeafes than men, and re- 
markably fubjedf to infanity; for, as women 
have much levity, and warmth of difpofition, 
and are, moreover, more inclined to anger and 
refentment, with bodies weak and infirm, they 
frequently fall into this diforder. It would be 
unreafonable, therefore, to expeft from phyfi- 
cians, the feme method of cure which they prac- 
tife with men, when they are convinced how dif- 
ferent they are in all their employments, and 
fludies, and their whole way of life, in which 
they are.feparated from us, even at the earlieff 
period of it. When you fay, therefore, fhe is 
piad, you Ihould add alfo, that a woman is 
mad, and not confound two different things un- 
der 
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dcr one name, but feparate them, as nature 
hath, and confider what is proper to be done in 
both. Firft, therefore, as I obferved in the be- 
ginning of my difcourfe, we muft inquire into 
the nature and temperament of the body, whe- 
ther it be cold or hot, of ripe age or advancing 
into years, large or fmall, fat or lean, and fo 
forth : whoever enquires carefully into thefe 
things may be trufted, and will then be able to 
fay, whether the cafe be defperate, or there are 
any hopes of fuccefs. 

Of madnefs itfelf, there are various kinds, 
from various caufcs, and with different appel- 
lations ; nor is it the fame thing to be foolilh, 
to rave, to be furious, to be melancholy ; thefe 
are all different names of the difeafe in its dif- 
ferent dates : the caufes, likewife, are different 
in men from what they are in women, in old 
men and in young ; in the latter, for inftance, 
the difordcr proceeds from a great quantity of 
bile and acrid humours, in the latter from an 
overflow of intemperate anger, and unreafon- 
ablc refentment, which generally breaks out on 
thofe of their own family ; the firft agitates and 
difturbs, and by degrees, drives them to mad- 
nefs. Many things throw women into this 
diftemper, particularly a violent hatred againft: 
any one, the envy of a happy rival, or 
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grief or paffion. Thefe lying hid under the 
alhes, as it were, for a long time, at length 
break forth into open infanity. 

Thus, my father, it happened to your wife : 
fome misfortune was, perhaps, the caufe of her 
diforder ; Ihe hated no body : Ihe was feized, 
however, with it, nor can fhe be cured by any 
medical art or Ikill. If any body elfe will ever 
pretend to this, or ever free her from it, then 
hate and abhor me as the author of all. Nor 
even, if her cafe was not fo defperate, and there 
were fome hopes of her recovery, would I ven- 
ture to prefcribe any thing for her, for fear of 
being refledted on if I did not fucceed. It is 
univerfally received, that ftep-mothers have an 
invincible hatred of their fons-in-law, how good 
foever they may be ; they all rage, as it were. 
With one common female fury. If it turns out 
ill, therefore, and the medicine is not powerful 
enough, people may fufped: that there was 
fomething unfair aqd malevolent in the applica- 
tion of it. Such is the condition of your wife, 
that were fhe to take a thoufand potions, lire 
would be never the better for them ; it is to no 
purpofe, therefore, to adminifter any thing to 
her, nor would you advifc me to it, unlefs 
with a view, if I fail, of drawing infamy upon 
me. Let me, I befecch you, ftill be the objcdt 

of 
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of envy amongft my brethren : if, in Ihort, af- 
ter all, you fhould again banifli me, and I Ihould 
be deferred by all, I will not curfe you. If 
your dilJemper Ihould return, which heaven 
forbid ! but thefe diforders, when irritated, are 
too apt to return, how Ihould I then ad ? I will 
then, you may depend an it, again molt certain- 
ly cure you : for never will I forget 4:hat duty 
which nature has enjoined, nor be unmindful 
of my family ; and if I fhould again reftore you, 
doubtlefs you would again receive me. Whilft, 
therefore, you are doing thefe things, and thus 
profecuting me, you invite the difeafe, and, as 
it were, anticipate the evil. Recovered but three 
days lince from that dreadful calamity, you 
again cry out, are again enraged againft me, 
and again appeal to the laws. Alas ! my father, 
fuch were the fore-runners of your former in- 
fanity. 


THE 
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O R AT I O N 

0 F T H E 

AMBASSADORS of PHALARIS 

T O T H E 

PRIESTS OF DELPHOS. 

This Oration, as well as that which fucceeds ;7, 
feems to be merely declamatory^ written by Lu- 
cian, like fame other of his Pieces, as I have 
before obferved, in his CharaSler of a Rhetorician, 
or public Orator, containing rather What might 
have been, than any Thing that cMuallywas faid 
in favour of the famous Tyrant of Jgrigentum. 
Confidered as a laboured and argumentative Ora~ 
tion, it is not without Merit. Lucian pleads 
the Caufe with Warmth and Energy, and fup~ 
ports the CharaSler' of his Hero as well as fuch a 
Charabier can be fupported, 

P HALARIS, our fovereign, hath fent us 
to you, O Delphians, to prcfent this * bull 

to 

* Bull.'] Phalaris is here fuppofed to have dedicated his 
£unous brazea bull to Apollo, after having taken out Peri- 
laus alive, a circumftance rather improbable, and for the 
truth of which we have no good authority. The whole ftory 
«f this embafly is, indeed, mofi probably a fidlion of Luci- 
an’s, 
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to Apollo, and at the fame time to acquaint 
you with fome neceffary truths, both in regard 
to himfclf, and the gift he offers. This Is the 
bufinefs which brought us hither, and this the 
meflage which we here deliver to you, in obedi- 
ence to his commands. That all Greece, faith 
Phalaris, Ihould know me to be what I am, and 
not fuch a one as the lying report of the en- 
vious hath reprefented me to the ignorant 
world, is an honour I would gladly purchafe, 
at the expence of every thing I am poffeffed 
of ; and, above all, that I might thus appear 
to the facred counfellors of Apollo j thofe, who 
are, as it were, the friends and companions of 
the deity ; for I am convinced, if I can clear 
myfelf in your opinion from the imputation 
of cruelty, fo falfely laid to my charge, I lhall 
fland acquitted before all mankind. To the 
truth of what I affert I call god to witnefs, 
whom no fallhood can impofe on, or man de- 
ceive. Mortals may be deluded ; but from god, 
and above all, from our god, no fecret can lie 
hid. 

Sprung from one of the nobleft families in 
Agrigcntum, liberally educated, and verfcd in 

an’s, and contrary to the generally received account of Pha- 
laris, as related in the epiltles generally attributed to him. 
See the Preface to my tranfiation of the Epiftles of Pha- 
laris, printed in 1749. 


all 
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all the politer arts of Greece, I foon became 
popular in the city, and in the adminiflration 
of public affairs behaved with the utmoft equity 
and moderation towards my partners in the go- 
vernment ; nor in the early part of my life 
was I ever accufed of cruelty or oppreflion, of 
a reproachful, or obftinate difpofition. But 
when I perceived that thofe, who differed from 
me in their fentiments of public affairs, were 
plotting againft, and endeavouring by all the 
means in their power to deftroy me, and, in 
confcquence of this, a diffenlion arofe amongfV 
the citizens, I found that the only method of 
providing for the fecurity, both of myfelf and 
the commonwealth, was to put a flop to the 
confpiracy by force, and reduce the whole 
body to fubmiffion : a defign which many of 
the moft eminent citizens, who had the good 
of the republic at heart, approved, when they 
were convinced of the ncceflity of fuch a re- 
folution. With thefe to affift me, I could not 
fail of fuccefs. They raifed no more difturb- 
ance, and I pofTcffed myfelf of the fupreme 
power. All complaints were immediately li- 
lenced ; but no banifhments, (laughters, or 
proferiptions were ever exercifed, even on the 
confpirators, though fuch neceffary exertions 
of authority are generally made ufe of in the 
VoL. II. F f firft 
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firft eftablifhment of a, tyranny. But I had 
reafon to hope that by afts qf mercy and ge- 
nerofity, and an equal diftribution of rewards, 
I fliould, with more than ordinary facility, 
bring them to obedience; and therefore, mu- 
tual pledges being given on each fide, I laid 
by all animofities with my enemies, and even 
made ufe of moft of them as my friends and 
counfellors. 

By the negligence of the magiftrates the city 
was almoft ruined ; the public treafury openly 
plundered. I adorned it with magnificent 
buildings, fecured it with walls, repaired the 
aquedufts, and encreafed ihofe revenues which 
flill remained to the ftate. The young men I 
took under my infpeftion, fupplied the necef- 
fitics of the old, and attached the people to 
my interefts by public Ihews, feafts, and lar- 
gefles. The corruption of our youth, the de- 
floK'ering of virgins, the carrying away other 
men’s wives, the fending foldiers into private 
houfes, the infolence of imperious matters, 
and the like, I ever looked upon with the ut- 
moft abhorrence. At length I refolved with 
myfelf to lay down the tyranny, and employed 
my thoughts wholly on the propereft method 
of procuring eafe and retirement during the 
reft of my Ufe; for to hold the fupreme 

power. 
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power, and take the whole burthen of affairs 
on myfelf was, I found by experience, a cruel 
talk, which could only fubjedt me to envy, 
labour, and anxiety. I even endeavoured to 
eftablifh a commonwealth, and to free the 
city, for the future, from that arbitrary 
power, which I had myfelf poflcffed. Whilft 
I was deliberating on this, thofe very men, 
whom I had before pardoned, entered into 
a new confpiracy againfl: me; confulted pri- 
vately about the execution of it, raifed arms 
and money ; begged the afiiflance of the neigh- 
bouring ftates; and even fent embaffies into 
Greece to the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 
proclaiming openly, at the fame time, thofe 
tortures which they had referved for me, in 
cafe I fell into their hands, and that they 
would compel me to be my own executioner; 
but I efcaped their rage, and defeated their de- 
figns; thanks to the gracious god, and above 
all to Apollo, who forewarned me by dreams, 
and informed me fecretly of all that paffed. 
Had you yourfelves, O Delphians, been in 
the fame lituation, and under the fame dread- 
ful apprehenfions, I doubt not but you would 
have aftcd in the fame manner. Tranfport 
yourfelves in thought, I befeech you, with 
me to Agrigentum ; view their preparations, 
F f 2 hear 
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hear their menaces, and tell me what I ought 
to have done : Ihould I again pardon, and 
tamely bear every thing they would inflid: 
on me,- yield myfelf up to flavery, and fee all 
I held dear in the world perilhing before my 
face ? or, on the other hand, efteeming this 
the part of a fool, and that it better became 
a manly mind to rcfent the injury, fhould I 
not fecure my future fafety, by revenging 
myfelf on my enemies ? This, cloubtlefs, is 
the advice you would have given me ; and 
how did I behave ? I fummoned the crimi- 
nals before me, produced the articles laid to 
their charge, and on the fullcft examination, 
when they were not able to deny their guilt, 
I puniflicd them defervedly *, not fo much on 
account of their confpiracy againft my life, 
as becaufe they had, by that means, put it 
out of my power ever to execute the defign I 
had ])roppfed. From that time I have been 
always obliged to furround myfelf with guards, 
and to punifh with the utmoft rigour every 
attempt againft me ; and therefore am I flyled 
cruel by luch as do not cqnlider the neceflity 
of this behaviour ; fuch as exclaim againft the 
puniftimcnt of the offenders, without- refledt- 
ing on their crimes ; which is juft as equita- 
ble, as if a perfou, who fhould fee a facri- 
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legious wretch thrown from the rock, by your 
orders, fliould accufe you of cruelty for thus 
punifliing a Grecian, in a place fo near the 
temple ; never, at the fame time, remember- 
ing his guilt, or calling to mind that he had, 
perhaps, entered the temple by night, ftolen 
your offerings, or even laid impious handj^ on 
the ftatue of your god. Were a man, I fay, 
thus ridiciilouffy fo afperfe you, you would 
yourfelves fmilc at the accufation, and all 
men applaud your juftice. In reality, the po- 
pulace, who never weigh the merit of him 
who governs, hate the name of a tyrant ; and, 
juft or unjuft, they arc at all events refolved to 
deftroy him, even though he were an .Racus, 
a Minos, or a llhadamanthus. 'J'ht: evil ac- 
tions of the bad are ever befoi c their eyes, nor 
are the good (as the appellation of Tyrant is 
common to them both), lei's fubjedl to their 
hatred and ill treatment. I have heard of 
many wife and viituous men, who, ihouph 
they bore the name of tyrants, even in the 
worft fenfe in which it is moft generally re- 
ceived, have behaved with the greateft mild- 
nefs and humanity j fome of whbfc moral and 
fententious maxims are now repofited in your 
temple. Lawgivers have ever looked on pu- 
piftiments as abfolutcly neceflary in a ftatc; 

F f 3 being 
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being perfuaded, that without the fear of 
them, affairs could not poffibly be carried on ; 
and, I am fatisfied, to tyrants they are ftill 
toore ufeful, as we rule by force alone, and are 
perpetually obnoxious to fuch as hate and 
confpire againft us ; fo that terrors of a lighter 
jcini are of no effect. It is the fable of the 
Hydra ; the more we puniflh, the more occa- 
fions of punifhment prefent themfelves; one 
head is no fooner cut off, but another fprings 
up to fupply its place ; and we are forced, like 
lolaus, to burn, if we expedt to conquer. 
He, whofe hard fate it is to be engaged in 
fuch an undertaking, muft be equal to it, or, 
by fparing others, deftroy hinifelf. After all, 
what man can you fuppofe of fo cruel and in- 
human difpofition, as to hear the groans, and 
fee the ftripes of another, unlefs he had the 
greateft caufe to inflidt them on him ? How 
often have I wept, when others were beaten ? 
How often have I lamented my own ill for- 
tune, who bare thus myfelf the heavier afBlic- 
tion ? For furely, to a man by nature good, 
and only cruel through neceflity, it was much 
harder to inflidt, than to fuffer punifliment; 
and I declare, were it my choice, either un- 
juftly to torment others, or to die myfelf, I 
would (which you, I truft, believe alfo), pre- 
fer 
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fer the latter ; and ihould apy one even fay, 
wouldft thou, O Ph^laris, rather die thyfelf 
unjuftly, or unjuftly prefervc a traitor ? None, 
I believe, is fo mad as not rather to live, than, 
by faving his enemy, to fall himfelf a facrifice 
to him ; and yet how many have I pardoned, 
even of thofe who fought my life ! amongft 
whom were Acanthus, Timocratcs, and his 
brother Leogoras, the laft of whom I fpared, 
from a tender regard to that friendlhip in 
which we had formerly lived. But if you 
would know the true charadter of Phalaris, 
afk them, whether I have not behaved as I 
ought to all, who ever touched here on their 
travels ; whether I have not always appointed 
proper perfons to attend on the coafts, and en« 
quire of ftrangers who they were, and whence 
they came, that I might treat them all ac- 
cording to their refpective merit. Many great 
and eminent men have even coimc on purpofe 
to fee and converfe with me; who, on their 
return, have done juftice to my charadter, 
which had been fo bafely mifreprefented to 
them. And can you believe, a man, whofe 
behaviour to flrangers was fo humane and ge- 
nerous, would ever injure his fellow-citizens, 
unlefs, provoked to it by their moll flagrant 
and repeated infults ? This is the fum of what 
F f 4 I have 
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I have to urge in my own defence ; which is 
but truth and juftice, and will therefore, I 
perfuade myfelf, rather merit your approba- 
tion, than incur your difpleafure. In regard 
to the prefent (which it is now time I Ihould 
fay fomething of) ; it may be proper to inform 
you whence it came, and by what means 1 was 
poflefled of it : and firft, 1 never myfelf em- 
ploved any artift to make it by my direftions, 
as 1 could never be foolifli enough to wilh for 
any thing of this kind. But one Perilaus, the 
moft ingenious artificer, as well as the woifl 
of men, and a ftranger to the difpofition of 
Phalaris, thought he could not confer a more 
acceptable favour on me, than by the invention 
of fome new method of punilhment; being 
thoroughly fatisfied of my defire of revenge on 
my enemies, by all the means I could devife. 
Full of this opinion, he framed and brought 
me this bull;*a piece of art molt beautiful to 
behold, and formed fo exactly in the refem- 
blance of a real one, that nothing but found 
and motion were wanting to make it thought 
fo. The moment 1 faw it I cried out, behold 
a gift truly worthy of Apollo. 1 will inftantly 
fend it to him. And how much, faid Pe- 
jilaus, would your amazement increafe, did 
you fee the wonderful art by which it is con- 
trived. 
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trived, and for what ufe ; and immediately 
opening the back, if, fays he, you would 
punifh any one in an extraordinary manner, 
call him into this bull, and when he is fliut 
up clofe within it, order fome pipes to be faf- 
tencd to the noftrils, and fire to be kindled be- 
neath j the wretch within will then roar out 
through inceffant pain, fending forth a mourn- 
ful dirge of lamentable bellowings through 
the pipes; and, during his tortures, you will 
be entertained by the niufic of them. Shocked 
at the invention of fuch a machine, I could 
not but deteft the contriver of it ; and refolved 
to punilh him as he deferred. Perilaus, faid 
I, to verify the truth of what you have af- 
ferted, enter firfl; yourfelf, and farisfy us whe- 
ther there be, in reality, that harmony in the 
inftrument, which you have fo much boafted 
of; receive the juft reward of thy ingenuity, 
and let the mafter of the mufic give us the 
firft fong. He obeyed ; and being fhut up, 
the fire was kindled, and thus was his induftry 
repaid. But, left by dying there he flrould 
pollute fo noble a work, I ordered him to be 
taken out yet alive, thrown down from the 
rock, and his body left unburied. 

The bull, after expiation, I fent hither, as 
an offering to your godj commanding the 

whole 
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whole hiftory to be wrought upon it; viz. 
my own name, that of the artift, his advice, 
my juftice, and the proper punilhment in- 
flifked on him ; with an account of the horrid 
cries of the cruel inventor, and the experi- 
ment he made of his own mufic. You will aft 
therefore, O Delphians, as becomes the priefts 
of Apollo, if you will dedicate the bull to 
him in your temple, and facrifice for me ; that 
all men may know how I aft towards the 
wicked, and in what manner I avenge my- 
fclf of their cruelty. By this have I fufB- 
ciently Ihewn my natural temper. Perilaus 
was put to death, and the bull offered to A- 
pollo; not referved to torture others; nor 
did it ever bellow forth the cries of any bur 
the detcftable inventor of it, on whom alone I 
tried ir, and put an end at once to fuch bar- 
barous and inhuman mufic. This is all which 
I can now prefent to you. Hereafter, when 
by the afliflance of that god, to whom this is 
dedicated, I fhall have no more enemies to 
punilh, I will bring other, and much larger 
gifts. This, O Delphians, we were author ifed 
to deliver to you, from our mafter Phalaris ; 
which we have done, with the llriftefl; regard 
to truth and juftice. We are worthy to be be- 
lieved, as you can yourfclves bear witnefs of 


our 
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our veracity j and we have, on our parts, no 
reafon to delude, or impofe on you ; but if, 
notwitbftanding, we mull petition you in be- 
half of a man, falfely accufed, and driven, 
again!! his will, to a£ts of feeming cruelty, we 
Grecians, men of Agrigentum, and defcended 
from the Dorians, do, in the moll folemn 
manner, here fupplicate and befeech you, that 
you would kindly embrace one, who earneftly 
feeks your favour, and hath lludied, both in 
public and private, to deferve it. Receive, 
therefore, this bull ; dedicate it 5 pray for the 
profperity of Phalaris, and Agrigentum ; and 
do not permit us to return unfuccefsful in our 
embalTyi left you at the fame time affront our 
fovereign, and deprive your god of the nobleft 
offering. 


THE 



THE 


ORATION 
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FAVOUR of PHALARIS. 

^hts feems to he meant hy Lucian as a kind offa- 
iirical InveBive agmnil the Avarice and Selfijhnefs 
of thofe who pre/tded ffvcr the Bufincfs of the 
Oracle, 

A S I never, in a public capacity, received 
any obligations from the people of A- 
grigcntum, or, in a private one, from Pha- 
laris himfelf; it cannot be fuppofed that my 
intcrcft biaffed me in their behalf, or the 
hopes of his future friendlhip prejudiced me 
in his favour. But having heard the ambaf- 
fadors, who, in the name of their fovereign, 
afk that of you, which I cannot but think en- 
tirely juft and reafonable ; from a fincere re- 
gard, therefore, to piety and the public good, 
and, above all, as becomes a prieft of Del- 
phos, 
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phos, I rofe up with a defign to exhort you, 
in the ftrongeft manner I am able, by no 
means to contemn the piety of the prince, or 
to alienate a gift defigned as an offering to 
ApoHo ; and efpecially as it will be an ever- 
lafling teftimony of thefe three things, the 
wickednefs of the inventor, the incompara- 
ble excellency of his art, and the juftice of 
his punifhment. Your doubts concerning the 
manner in which you fhould proceed, and the 
propofal, made by the magiftrates, to delibe- 
rate whether the offering fliould be received 
or fent back, I look upon as impious ; or ra- 
ther, in truth, as the height of impiety ; little 
lefs, in effedt, than facrilege itfelf, the moft 
heinous of all crimes : for to deny thofe, who 
are willing to offer up gifts, the power of do- 
ing it, is the fame thing as to rob the temple 
of luch as are already offered. Let me, there- 
fore, who, as I am myfelf a Delphian, have 
an equal fhare with you in the public ho.iour, 
if preferved ; and equal lofs and infamy, if it 
be forfeited ; befeech you not thus to drive 
the good and pious from our doors, and lay 
open our city to the calumnies of ill men, 
who will not fail to leport, that whatever gifts 
are brought mull be fubjeded to our judg- 

n)ent 
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ment and iafpedion ; and who will offer pre- 
fents, when they are alTured that nothing will 
be accepted by Apollo, unlpfs it be firft exa- 
mined into, and approved of by the Delphi- 
ans ? But, in regard to the gift before us, our 
god hath, I think, himfelf fufficiently teftified 
his approbation of it ; for had he detefted the 
tyrant, and abhorred his prefent, how eafy 
had it been for him to have funk it in the 
Ionian fea ! But he, on the other hand (as 
they do themfelves bear witnefs), granted them 
a ferene iky, and conduced them fafe to 
Cyrra; whence it evidently appears, that the 
piety of Phalaris was acceptable to him, in 
obedience to whom you Ihould now receive, 
and add this to the ornaments of the temple ; 
and furely it were moft abfurd that he, who 
had fent fo noble a gift, fhould be driven 
away with contempt, and have no other re- 
ward of his piety, than to be judged unwor- 
thy to offer any thing to Apollo. But my ad- 
verfary hath, it feems, talked to you, in a tra- 
gical and melancholy ftrain, of certain cruel 
rapines, and inhuman flaughters, the tyrant 
hath been guilty of, which he affirms with as 
much confidence as if he had been an eye- wit- 
nefs of them, and were this inftant arrived 

from 
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from Agrigentum, though, we all know, he 
was never yet beyond our own harbour : but 
even thofe, who pretend to have fuffered, 
would not be fufficient evidence, as it would 
Hill be doubtful whether they told truth ; and 
we are not to condemn any man for crimes, 
of which we cannot prove him guilty. But 
fuppofing that thefe things were done in fo- 
ciety, it is by no means neceflary for the Del- 
phians to be fo felicitous about them ; unJefs 
we intend, for the future, to adt in the charac- 
ter not of priells, but of judges ; and whilft 
our duty confifts only in worfliip and facrifice 
to our god, and offering up to him thofe gifts, 
which are fent to us, rather chufe to fit delibe- 
rating among ourfelves, whether thofe, who 
live be>ond the Ionian fea, are well or ill go- 
verned. Let the affairs of others, I bcfeech 
you, go on as they will, it is, in my opinion, 
our bufinefs to mind our own ; to know our 
former and our prefent condition, and in what 
manner to aft moft agreeable to our intereft. 
We need not a Homer to tell us that we live 
amongft rocks and precipices; and, as much 
plenty as there is in the world, we Ihould be 
perhaps left of all people the moft deftitrfte, 
were it not that our temple, our god, and thofe 

pious 
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pious men, who facrifice to him, fupply our 
necefhties, Thefe are our fields ; this is our 
revenue ; to this we are indebted for all our 
provifion and all our abundance ; as the * poet 
fays, every thing comes to us without plough- 
ing, and without culture, by the labour of 
god, who is our hulbandman ; who not only 
blelTes us as much as any other nation, but 
even beftows on us every thing which Phry- 
gia, Lydia, AflTyria, or Phoenicia, the people 
of Italy, or the inhabitants of the northern 
climates enjoy. We abound in riches and in 
happinefs, and are revered by all, next to our 
God; this has been our glorious Idt even to 
this day, and may it ever remain fo. No one, 
I believe, can call to mind a time when any 
man was by us prohibited the offering up fa- 
crifices or gifts ; to which it is doubtlefs 
owing that the wealth of our temple hath fo 
wonderfully increafed. Neither at prefent, 

^ Poet ] Homer. Sec Odyfley, b. ix. in his de- 
fcription of the fortunate lllands. The following paflrigc 
in feripture, has fomething fimilar to this. “ 1 have 
given you a land for which you did not labour, and cities , 
which ye built nor, and yc dwell in them : of the vineyards 
and olives which ye planted not, do ye eat.” Jodi. v. 1 3. 

there- 
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therefore, Ihould any innovation be made, or 
any law enaAed, contrary to the wifdom of 
our anceftors ; nor are the gifts offered to be 
fo nicely examined, or inquiry made whence 
and from whom they come, but immediately 
received and confecrated ; that fo we may pay 
our duty to our god, and his pious worlhippers. 
In thefe circumftances therefore, O Delphians, 
you will, I think, aft moft prudently, by 
giving a ferious attention to the great import- 
ance of this bufinefs. No lefs than our god 
himfelf, his temple, and his facrifices, our an- 
cient rites and cuftoms, the glory of the oracle, 
our future praife or infamy, and laftly, the in- 
tereft of the whole city, and of every individual 
in it, are now under confideration ; which you 
cannot but own, on refleftion, to be of the 
utmoft confequence* Our debate is not upon 
the tyrant Phalaris only, or this bull ; but up- 
on all thofe kings and great men, who rever- 
ence this facred temple ; all the gold, filver, 
and other precious things, which fliali at any 
time hereafter be dedicated. If we are to de- 
termine according to the will of Apollo, why 
ihould we not aft in the fame manner we have 
always done ; without fetting afide our ancient 
conftitution, through a fondnefs for novelty; 
and a defire of introducing a ridiculous praftice, 
VoL. II. G g ofi 
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of fubjeding thofe, who offer up gifts, to our 
fcrutiny and infpe&ion ; a prafiice utterly un- 
known to this city fince the foundation of it, 
fince the Pythian firft gave oracles, the Tripos 
fpoke, or the priefts were infpired ? You per- 
ceive how our temple is enriched ; that every 
one gives fomething, and many even beyond 
what they can afford : whereas, if you fet up 
yourfelves as cenfurers and enquirers into the 
fnerit of every gift, I much fear our poftcrity 
will not have many offerings to boaft of ; and 
no one would make himfelf appear guilty, or 
put himfelf to a conliderable expence, with the 
hazard of being condemned, aftd brought into 
the greateft danger ; for who indeed could bear 
even life itfelf under the ignominy of being 
publicly adjudged unworthy to offer up a pre- 
fent to Apollo ? 


T O 
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tHE REVD- DR- DOUGLAS. 

C AN OK RESIDENTIARY OF St. PAUf.S, 
THE DETECTOR OF MODERN * IMFOSTORS) 
THE FOLLOWING PIECE IS INSCRIBED BY 

THE TRANSLATOK. 

ALEXANDER: 

0 R, 

THE FALSE PROPHET, 

Though this IS not the niqfl humorous or witty ^ it is 
perhaps one of the moji entertaining Pieces of Lu- 
cian ; containing an exaSi and probably true 
Account of a moJl extraordinary CbaraSler who 
figured in his Timcy and of whofe afionijhing 
Frauds and Impofiures he was an Eye-witnefs, 
We cannot read it without wondering at the Cre- 
dulity of Mankind in the deys of Paganifmt »or, 
at the fame time, without rfieSing, that as glar- 
ing Frauds, and as impudent Japofitions, have 
been pradtifed by the Church of even in the 
enlightexed Mra of Chrifiianity, 

* Lauder and Bower. 

Gg a 
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Y OU thought, perhaps, my dear Celfus, 
the talk a very light and eafy one, when 
you commanded me to write the hiftory of 
Alexander of ”j“ Abonotichos ; his various 
fchemes, tricks, and enterprizes : I allure you, 
to relate them all with Accuracy and precilion, 
is as difficult as to dcfcribe the adions of the 
great J fpn of Philip. One was as remarkable 
for his kpavery, as the other for his virtues. 
If, nevcrthelefs, you will pardon my errors, 
and fupply my deficiencies, I will endeavour to 
cleanfe this Augajan liable : not that I propofe 
fweeping the whole, but only to bring you a 
few balkets, by which you may be able to 
judge what an imnienfe dunghill that mull be, 
which three thoufand oxen were fo many years 
in making. 

Iblufli, indeed, both for you and myfelf on 
this occafionj for you, who have thus requeu- 
ed me to employ my pen about fo execrable a 
fellow, and for myfelf, who have thus engaged 
to write the hiftory of a man, who doth not de- 
'fire the regard and attention of the learned and 
polite, but is rather -fit to be given up to the 
populace, and torn to pieces by apes and foxes. 

f Ahon&tkhoi^ ' A town ofPaphlagonia, on the Euxine, 
J Sou of Philippi Hisname-iike, Alexander the Great. 

If. 
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If, however, 1 am blamed for the undertaUng, 
there is an example to excufe me : i|rrian, the 
difciple of Epidtetus, a man of the firft charac- 
ter in Rome, and who fpent his whole life in li- 
terary purfuits, will plead in my defence by the 
limilitude which he bore to me, for he conde- 
fcended to write the life of* Tilliborus the rob- 
ber. We, on our parts, lhall bear record of a 
much more cruel and barbarous one, who did 
not rob in woods and mountains, but plun- 
dered whole cities ; did not commit his depre- 
dations only on Ida, Minyas, and the deferts of 
Alia, but almoU throughout the whole Roman 
empire, 

I will firft deferibe to you bis external ap- 
pearance, and driw as good a likenefs of him 
as 1 can, though 1 am no great painter. His 
body was large and beautiful to look on, and, 
to fay the truth, had fomething noble and ma- 
jeftic in it ; his fkin clear, his chin not too 
rough j with his own hair were mixed fome falfe 
locks, fo well imitated that few could difeern 
the difference between them, his eyes fa bright 
and fparkling as to appear more than human, 
his voice to the laft degree fweet and clear; up- 

* Ttlliierm.'} No fuch work of Arrian’s is now extant, 
Qor has VofCus mentioned it in the catalogue of his worts. 

GgS 


on 
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on the whole, there was nothing difagrecable cm? 
defedbive in him. 

Such wa^ his external form ; but for his mind 
and heart, O Jupiter, Hercules, and ye the fons 
of Jove, averters of every evil, fend us rather 
amongft our enemies than curfc us with fuch a 
companion ! In underfianding, in fubtilty, and 
fmartnefs, he was excelled by none, and had 
withal a moft extraordinary readinefs in learn- 
ing, an inquilitive difpofition, a genius capable 
of every thing, and a tenacious memory ; all 
thefe he poffefled in a moft wonderful degree, 
and made ufe of them to the worft of purpofes : 
for, with all thefe inftruments of good, he was 
one of the moft wicked of men, even beyond 
the Cercopes, Eurybatus, Phrynondas, Ari- 
ftodemus, or Softratus. He wrote once to bis 
brother-in-law Rutilianus, and modeftly com- 
pared hinifelf to Pythagoras. Pythagoras, hea- 
ven ihield me ! was a wife man, and full of the 
divinity; but had he lived when Alexander 
did, he would have been a boy to him. I do 
not mean, I fwear by the Graces, by this to 
refleft 'on Pythagoras, or to compare them to- 
gether with regard to their a(9:ions. But, if we 

f Cera^Sf All &tnoU« ralcaU of antiquity. Some 
of them are iDeotiooed by iE&hlaes, See his oration againft 

Cttliphon, 


were 
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were to put together every thing which calum- 
ny has fuggefted againft Pythagoras, and which 
1 give no credit to, it would not amount to 
half the craft and iniquity which was to be 
found in Alexander. Imagine to yourfelf a dif- 
polition of 'fcind perpetually ,lhifting, made up 
of falfehood, lying, perjury, and every evil art ; 
adlive, bold, defpifing danger, indefatigable ; 
fo plauiible and perfuafive, as even to force be- 
lief upon you, always putting on the appearance 
of good, and feeming t^ dlredt contrary to 
,what he really was ; no rall,^after the firft in- 
terview with him, could help looking on him 
as one of the beft and worthieft, and withal, 
as one of the moft plain and Ample men, with- 
out art or difguife. There was, moreover, a 
kind of magnificence in him, which prevented 
him from ever attending to any thing low or 
little, but always urged him to the purfuit of 
what was great. 

When a boy, being extremely handfome, 
(for by the ftubble one might fee what the corn 
had been,) he was very debauched, and ufed to 
let himfelf out for hire. Amongft the reft of 
his lovers was an old juggler, one of thofe who 
pradfcife magic arts and incantations, love-po- 
tions, philters, and charms to find hidden trea- 
furcs, fubdue enemies, and get eftales. This 
G g 4 fellow 
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fellow finding him an ingenious lad, and fit for 
any kind of mifcbief, inftrudicd him, and took 
him into his fervice. He was hirofelf by pro- 
felfion a phyfician alfo, and, like the * wife of 
Thoon the Egyptian, could. 

Of f good and evil mix’d the drugs prepare j 
to all which Alexander was afterwards heir and 
fucceflbr. He was likewife well acquainted 
with Apollonius Tyaneus, whofe whole ftory 
he was no ftranger to. You fee what an excel- 
lent fchool our ^Ip^was brought up in. 

Alexander bblng now grown up to man’s 
efiiate, his beauty gone off, and his matter dead, 
found himfelf but indifferently provided for, 
and began to confider what extraordinary way 
of life he Ihould turn to ; and meeting by 
chance with a chronicle-writer of By?:antium, a 
fellow of an infamous charadter, whofe name I 
think was Cocconas, they travelled about toge- 
ther as jugglers, § IhRviqg th? fat heads, (for 

- fo 

* Wife of Thoan\ or Thoni, She is faid to have been 
the Inventrefs of phyOc ampngil the Egyptians. Milton 
fpeaks of that Nepenthe, which |he wife of Thoon, 

In iEgypt gave to Jove born Helena* 
t Homer’^s Odyficy, b. iv. !• 232. 

+ Jfollonfus] Tyaneus. Se^ 4 Ippg account of this ex- 
traordinary perfoiuge in Philoftratu$* 

§ ^havin^.^ Gr* the expreffion is remark- 

able, 
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fo the wife men lifed to call the ignorant multi- 
tude.) In their journey they met with a Ma- 
cedonian woman very rich, one who was a little 


advanced in years, but would fain appear love- 
ly and defirable ; out of her they got what they 
wanted, and followed her from Bithynia into 
Macedonia : for Ihc came from ■f’ Pella, which 
in the time of the kings of Macedon had been 
a famous city, but could now boaft of few, and 
thofe very poor inhabitants. Here they met 
with Ibme ferpents of a prodigious fize, but 


quite tame and gentle, fo that women fed, and 
children flept by them ; they would l^e trod up- 


on without turning, and fucked milk like in- 


fants. They have many of them, it feems, in 


this place ; (hence probably the fable of Olym- 
pias took its rife, and fome. fuch ferpent corre- 
fponded with her when Ihe was with child of 
Alexander the Great.) 

One of the moft beautiful of thele they pur- 
chafed for a few oboli ; and this, as Thucydi- 


able, anfwcring exactly to our own, as we call a cunning 
fellow, a clofe Ibaver. As does alfo that of 9tu^tk<; rtav 
aitGfiwQrAtif, fat-headed fellows, for the ignorant and vulgar. 
The analogy is more extraordinary, as the Greek expref* 
lion is no^ a common one. 

t Pella*] A diftrid of Macedonia, famous for being the 
birth-place of Philip, who enlarged and afterwards of 
Alexander the Great. 


des 
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des fays, was the fource of the battle. For 
when thefe two infamous enterprizing vil]jain$, 
who {luck at nothing, got together, they ibon 
difcovered that this life is entirely governed by 
the two paffions hope and fear, atid that he 
who makes a proper ufc of them on every occa- 
fion, will quickly grow rich : and with regard 
to both thefe, the knowlege of futurity, they 
perceived, was of all things the mofl: neceflary, 
and the moH dehrable. This it was that made 
X Delphos, Delus, Claros, and the Branchidse, 
fo famous and fo opulent; men continually 
flocking I'o them, (urged by thole fame tyrants 
which I juft now mentioned, hojie and fear,) 
to enquire into future events ; for w bich they 
offered up hecatombs, and wedges of gold. 
Revolving thefe things in their minds, and con- 
fulting together, they refolved, therefore, to fet 
up an oracle : this, they imagined, if it fucceed- 
cd, would foon make them rich and happy ; 
and which, indeed, turned out even far beyond 
all their hopes. They then confidered on what 
fpot, and in what manner they fhould .btgio 
their enterprize. Cocconas was of opinion, that 

J Delphos^ tstf.] Places all famous for the oracles efta- 
blUbcd in them. If my readers have any curipfity on 
this fubjeA, I refer them to Plutarch, and Foatenelle’s 
Hifi. des Oracles. 


Chal- 
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Chalcedon would be the fitteft fituation, as it 
was a place of great trade, adjoining both to 
Thrace and Bkhynia, and withal, not far dif- 
tant from Afia, Gallo-Gr*cia, and the neigh- 
bouring nations. Alexander, on the other hand, 
preferred his own country, obferving, (which 
is certainly true,) that the firft attempt in things 
of this- kind, Ihould always be made amongft 
the moft ignorant and ftupid, fuch as the Pa- 
phlagonians are faid to be, a foolifli and fuper- 
ftitious fet of people, who, if a fidler, or a player 
on the tabor, or cymbal, comes among them, 
one who, as the faying is, can but prophecy 
with a ^ fieve, will run with open mouth, and 
gape and ftarc at him, as if he were a god. 

After fome difpute on this point, Alexander 
prevailed : and proceeding to Chalcedon, (for 

• A fie^eS\ Kolkinomancy, or divination by the fieye* 
Alluding probably to that palTage in the 3d. Idyl, of Theo- 
critus, where the fticpherd fpcaking of a cunning woman, 
or fortune teller, fays, 

She turn’d tb#' fieve, and fhcers, and told me true, 

That I (hould love, and not be lov’d by you. 

This kind of divination was generally pra6tifed to difeaver 
thieves, or others fqfpedted of any crime, in this manner : 
they tied a thread to the fieve, by which it was upheld, 
then prayed to the gods to dlre<£i: and afiift them : after 
which, they repeated the names of the perfons furpe<ffed, 
and be, at whofe name the fieve whirled round, or moved, 
thought to have committed the fadt* 
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they thought to find fomething there which 
would be of fervice to them,) in the ancient 
temple of Apollo they dug up fome brafe 
tablets, on which it was infcribed, that in a 
very fliort time ^fculapius, with Apollo his 
father, would come into Pontus, and inhabit 
the wall of Abonus,' Thefe tablets, contrived 
for the occafion, moft efFeftualiy fpread the re- 
port through Pontus and Bithynia, and parti- 
cularly about the wall of Abonus. They im- 
mediately determined to build a temple there, 
and had laid the foundation of it, when Coc- 
conas being left behind at Chalcedon, com- 
pofed fome ambiguous and perplexing oracles, 
and not long after died, being bit, I believe, 
by a viper. 

Alexander, however, proceeded, and made his 
appearance with long flowing hair, and cloath- 
cd in a fine purple robe with white ftripes, and a 
furplice over it, with a feythe in his hand like 
the figure of Perfeus, from whom, according 
to his own account, he was defeended. The raf- 
callyPaphlagonians, though they very well knew 
that his parents were mean and ignoble, gave 
full credit to the oracle, which thus declared. 

From Perfeus fprung, and to Apollo dear» 

Great Alexander comes, the godlike fou 

Of Podalirius. — — 


Fodalirius 
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Podalirius niuft have been mad after women 
indeed, to have come from Tricca quite to Pa- 
phlagonia, to meet Alexander’s mother. An- 
other oracle was likewife produced, as from one 
of the Sibyls, which faid. 

Near to Sinope, on the Euxine fhore 
Of Pontus, at th* Aufonian tow’rs, fliall rife 
A famous prophet, and deliverer ; 

Whofe * name one, thirty, five, and twenty more, 
Thrice number’d will explain. — 

With a great deal of this kind of ^ theatrU 
cal buffoonery ; after much parade, Alexander 
at length made his entrance into his own coun- 
try, where, in a fliort time he became very con- 

* Name,"\ A myfierious kind of hocus pocus which the 
falfe prophet’s friends made ufe of to exprefs the firft four 
letters of his name, by the letters in the Greek alphabet 
being numerical, as thus : 

A— I 
A— 30 

3 — 60 

If the reader will take the trouble properly to divide and 
multiply the numbers, he will find that the letters together 
form Alex. This fufficiently points out the meaning 
of the pallage : any farther explanation would be unnecef- 
fary. 

^ TheatricaL'\ Gr, ToiavT*ii the word rpetyiit^tce 

tragedia, is frequently ufed by Lucian, to fignify not tra- 
gedy, but every thing theatrical, or belonging to the flage. 
A little after, we meet with Tvir^ayu^riau^f which I have 
therefore (I think act improperly,) rendered, to carry on 
the farce.” 


fpicuons^ 
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fpicuous, pretending often to be mad, and foatti 
at the mouth, which he eafily contrived, by 
chewing the root of fuller’s herb : the foam it 
produced appeared to them fomething divine 
and aftoniflling. They bad before prepared the 
head of a ferpent made of linen, with fomething 
like a human form, extremely well painted, and 
opehing and fhurting its mouth by means of a 
horfe hair, which likewife moved about a black 
forked tongue. This Pellsean ferpent they had 
by them for fome time ready to be produced on 
the firft proper occafion, to carry on the farce, 
or rather to be the principal aftor in it. 

As the Ihew was now to begin, he hit on the 
following projeft. He went by night to the 
foundations of the temple, which had been late- 
ly dug up, and which were full of water, ei- 
ther from the adjacent places, or by the rains, 
and there lodged a goofe’s egg that had been 
made hollow, and filled up with a young fer- 
pent ; after flicking this in the mud, he return- 
ed home ; and the next day appeared naked in 
the market-place, with only a girdle of gold 
round his middle, and lhaking his difhevelled 
locks, like the worlhippers of Cybcle, with his 
feythe in his hand, and getting upon a high 
altar, harangued the populace, congratulating 
them on the near approach of the divinity which 

was 
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was foon to appear amongft them. The mul- 
titude, for almoft all the city Was got together, 
old men, women, and children, were aftonifli- 
cd, and began to pray to and worlhip him. 
He muttered fomething obfeure and unintelli- 
gible, like the Hebrews and Phoenicians, and 
Itruck them wonderfully, though they could 
make nothing of it, only that he talked about 
Apollo and ^fculapius. He then ran to the 
temple, and getting into the ditch that had been 
dug, and near the fountain of the oracle which 
he had prepared ; he flood in the water, and 
with a loud voice fung hymns to Apollo and 
jEfculapius, invoking the god to come with 
happy omens into the city. He then afked for 
a cup, which being given him, he eafily 
placed it under, and brought up, together with 
water and mud, the egg in which he had hid 
his divinity : the aperture being artfully clofed 
up with wax and white lead ; and then taking 
it into his hand, he cried out that he had got 
^fculapius. The people, after exprefling their 
aftonilhment at feeing an egg found in the wa- 
ter, kept their eyes fixed on him to mark what 
would follow, when, breaking the egg, he re- 
ceived the young ferpent into the hollow of his 
hand, and feeing it twine about his fingers, 
they cried out, and hailed the god ; congratu- 
lating 
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* 

lating their happy city on the event, and all 
running with open mouths to pray to him for 
riches, good fortune, health, every thing, in 
Ihort, that every body wilhed for. He ran 
home as faft as he could, carrying with him his 
infant AEfculapius, not born once only as other 
men are, but twice born ; and hatched, not 
from a * crow, by heaven, but from a goofe. 

The people followed him, feeming, as it were, 
infpired, and filled with a religious phrenzy, 
beyond all conception. He flayed at home fome 
days, flattering himfelf that, as it afterwards 
proved, the report of this would draw the Pa- 
phlagonians to him in great numbers ; and ac- 
cordingly, when the city was as full as it could 
hold, of creatures without heads or hearts, who 
refembled men only in their form, and in every 
thing clfe were more like fheep, he fat him- 
felf down in a little houfe on a bed, cloathed 
in a moft magnificent habit, as became a god ; 
and there took in his lap the great beautiful Pel- 
laean jEfculapius which I mentioned fome time 
ago, and lapping it quite round his neck, the 
tail flicking out at bottom, (for it wasfo large, 
that part of it might lay in his bofom, and 

* A rroau.] Gr. Ko^umc, Coronis, this is nothing but a 
pun on the word coronis, (which in the Greek fignifies 
alfo a crow,) who was the mother of ^fculapius. 


the 
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the other part drag on the ground,) hid only the 
head under his arm-pits, when at length the. li- 
nen one peej)ed out from beneath his garment, 
as if it belonged to the fcrpent. 

Imagine to yourfelf a houfe of no great note, 
with fcarcc room to let the light in, crouded 
with people already amazed and almoft out of 
their I'enfcs with ftrong hopes and expcftations, 
to whom, not without reafon, the affair muft 
have feemed wonderful ; with what aftonilh- 
ment did they behold this ferpent to all ap- 
pearance growm to fuch a fize in a few days, 
quite tame and gentle, and with a head like a 
man’s ! before they had half feen it, driven 
out and preffed by the croud of new admirers 
coming in upon them, for there was another 
door on the oppofite fide, like that which the 
Macedonians made, as they tell us, when Alex- 
ander the Great was fick, and every body croud- 
ed in to fee and take their laft leave of him. 
I'his Ihew the rogue exhibited ver}^ often, and 
efpecially when any rich ftrangers came into the 
city. 

To fay the truth, my dear Celfus, the people 
of Pontusand Paphlagonia, a ftupid and illite- 
rate race of men, are very excufable, if, after 
touching the ferpent, (which Alexander per- 
Vox.. II, H h mitted 
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mitted them to do,) and feeing it by a faint 
and glimmering light open and Ihut its mouth in 
that manner, they were deceived. The trick 
indeed required a Democrates, an Epicurus, 
or a Metrodorus, fome man of a firm and pe- 
netrating mind, who, after cafting about how 
it could be done, would at laft, if he could not 
find out the method, conclude that it muft be 
nothing but an arrant falfehood, and utterly 
imprafticable. 

In a ftiort time, all Bithynia, Thrace, and 
Gallo-Grsecia flocked in to this fpedacle ; eve- 
ry one aflerfing, as you may fuppofe, that he 
had feen the god born, and touched him ; that 
he had grown immenfely in a few days ; and 
that he had a face like a man. They made, 
moreover, pictures, ftatues, and models of him ; 
fome of brafs, and others of filver, with the 
name of the god inferibed upon them ; for he 
was called Glycon, from an oracular verfe 
which Alexander had taken care to publifli ; 
which faid. 

Behold, the third from Jove, great Glycon comes 

The light of men. 

When the time was now come to bring on 
the great affair for which the whole was con- 
trived, he began to think of fetting up the 

oracle. 
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oracle, after the manner of Amphilochus; 
who, after the death of his father Amphlaraus, at 
Thebes, baniihcd from his native country, and 
driven into Cilicia, made a good fortune there, 
by prophefying to the inhabitants'"; taking two 
oboli of them for every oracle. Alexander, -f- 
taking the cue from him, gave out that the 
god would deliver oracles on fuch a day : he 
then ordered every body to write down in a book 
what they wanted to know, tye it down with 
thread, and fatten it with wax or clay. He 
then retired into the fantfluary, (for the temple 
w'as now built, and the feene of adtion pre- 
pared,) fununoned them together by a crycr, 
had his high-prielt by his fide, as ^if the god 
had now done all his bufinefs, and read what 
they had written ; returned every one his book, 
fealed up as at firfl : ; with the anfwer to every 
quettion in verfe. 

I he trick was fuch as you, or I, if I may 
fay it without vanity, might very eafily find our, 
though to the ignorant and foolifh, it might 

* Amf>bilochui\ Succeeded his father Ampliiaraus in the 
bulinefs of divination by dreams, for which both the oracles 
were famous. For an account of the latter, fee Potter’s 
Antiq.vol. i. p. 393. 

Taking the Gr. T« huQur, cantuD, initio 

accepto. An allufion to mufic when one finger takes up 
the \vords from another, as in catches. 

. H h 2 


feem 
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fccm impracticable. For knowing how, of 
which there are various methods, to loofen the 
feals, he read all the r^uellions, and gave what 
anfwers he thought proper to them ; then roll- 
ing up and re-fealing, gave them back to the 
feveral perfons, who received them with afto- 
nilhment, frequently crying out, “ How could 
he poffibly difcover this which I gave him my- 
fclf, inclofed fall under feals which could not 
be forged, unlefs he were indeed a god, and 
knew every thing ?” 

How, you will perhaps fay, could this be 
done ? 1 will tell you : in the firlt place then, 
my dear Celfus, he * heated a needle in the 
fire, and putting it under the wax, lifted up 
the fcal, and read the book; then by means 
of the needle melting the wax again, eafily faf- 
tened down both that which was under the 
thread, and that which was round the fcal. 
There is, likewife, another method, when you 
make ufe of what they call thecollyrium ; this 
is compofed of Brythian pitch, afphaltus, and 
tranfparent ftone, mixed with wax and mafiiq ; 

* Heated^ Sj’r,] The fame ingenious methods of open- 
ing letters, or at leall fomething very fimihr tothem, are, 
I believe, pradifed to this day. But for farther inform- 
ation on the fubjedt, I refer my readers to the clerks of the 
Foft-office, 


which 
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which he firft warms at the fire and wets with 
fpittlc, then applies it to the fcal, and takes off 
the imprefEon ; thecoilyrium hardens, he eafily 
reads the contents of the paper, then putting 
the wax on again, claps on the new feal €xa&~ 
ly refcmbling the original, and as perfcQ: as if 
it had been taken on a gem. There is yet a 
third way of doing it, which I will acquaint 
you with : be would put lime mixed with the 
glue you make ufe of for books, make it into 
a kind of wax, and place it wet on the feal, 
then taking it off, (for it foon dries and grows 
harder than horn, nay even than iron,) gets an 
impreflion of it. There are befidcs thefe, fe- 
veral other methods, all of which it would be 
ridiculous to enumerate ; efpccially as you have 
mentioned them, with a great many other things 
in your book againft the magicians, which is 
excellently written, and conveys the mod ufeful 
inftruftions to the reader. 

Thus did he inftitute his oracle, and pour 
foyth his divine knowlcge, adfing at the fame 
time with the greateft prudence and diferetion, 
and always adhering to probability ; giving per- 
plexed and ambiguous anfwers, fometimes to- 
tally obfeure and unintelligible, which in all 
oracics, be held, was moft neceffary and indif- 
'penfible. Some he would diffuade and turn 
H h 3 away 
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away from their purpofes as he thought moft 
convenient ; to others he would prcfcribe a 
manner of living, and advifc the ufe of particu- 
lar medicines : for, as 1 obferved to you before, 
he had by him fome exccllcnv receipts, particu- 
larly the cytmides ; a new name which he had 
given to an ointment famous for curing pains 
and bruifes, made of bears fat. The queftions 
about future good fortune, treafurcs, and eflatcs 
in expedtance, he always deferred giving an- 
fwers to, and took care to add, “ thefe things 
lhall come to pafs if I pleafe, and if my pro- 
phet Alexander afks it of me, and puts up his 
prayer for you.” 

The Rated price for every anfwer from the 
oracle was one - drachma and two oboli. Do 
not imagine, my friend, that this was a fmall 
confideration, for he took feventy or eighty 
thoufand ' every year, giving the fame people 
fometimes ten or fifteen anfvers, fuch was their 
infatiable defirc of fcarching into futurity. The 
profit indeed, was not entirely his own, nor did 
he florc it all up ; but as he had many affiRants, 

*■ One driulma, feV.] About nine pence half-penny. 
Few of our fortune-tellers are fo reafonablc in their de- 
mands. The number of cullomers, however, according 
' to Lucian, made, ample amends for the fraallnefs of the pre- 
fent. 


under- 
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under-workmer, fpies, writers, and keepers of 
the oracles, interpreters, fealers, &c. he divided 
to every one his portion, according to their 
merits. 

Belides thefe, he lent emiffaries into foreign 
countries, to fupport the reputation of his oracle, 
and give out how it could detedt fugitives, 
convidt thieves and robbers, difcover hidden 
treafures, heal thefick, and even fomctimes call 
the dead to life again. This made them croud 
to him from every p^rt : hence arofe gifts, and 
facrifices, and a double fee to him as prophet 
and difciple, or favourite of the deity ; for this 
decree had been carefully difperfcd abroad, as 
from the god. 

Remember, ye my mia’t/ler obey, 

To him refpeift and diie obedience p:iy. 

Nor fame, nor riches, my affe(5iions ftwre. 

My faithful prophet is my only care. 

At length, fevcral men of fenfe and under- 
ftanding, recovered as it were from their drunken 
fit, made a hand againft him, the principal of 
whom, were followers of -f Epicurus, who by 

degrees 

Of EpicKnis.} The Epicureans were ahsrays, (which, 
by the bye, was a mark of their good fenfe,) the avowed 
enemies of oracies and divinations; and even in the times 
of their greateft influence and power, frequently and open- 
ly derided them. With thefe, Lucian tells us, the Chriftiana 
HI) - joined. 
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degrees found out the whole apparatus, and 
cVifcovered all his tricks. Thefe he oppofcd, 
by throwing out a terrible menace, and faying 
that Pontus was full of atheifls and Chriftians, 
who had dared to fpread evil reports concerning 
him : whom, therefore, he commanded the 
people to ftone 'and drive out of the city, if they 
ever expedted the deity would be propitious to 
them. With regard to Epicurus, he delivered 
the following oracle: bei^g ailed what he did 
in the fhades below, he anfwcrcd, that he wore 
leaden fetters there, and ftuck in rhe * mud. Can 
you wonder at the fuccefs of ihc oracle, w^hich 
gave fuch fhrewd and fenlible anfwers? with 
Epicurus and his followers, indeed, he waged 
perpetual war; they were irreconcilable enemies, 
and with very good reafon ; for whom mufl: an 
impoftor like him, the lover of prodigies, and 
the foe of truth, more juftly abhor and deteft, 
than that philofopher who fo well unJerftood 

ioined, as it might naturally be fuppofed they would, as it 
became the oppofers of error, fraud, and chicanery. Thefe 
grofs impofnions on the credulity of mankind were now 
on the decline. It is 0Ot improbable, but that this little 
narrative of Lucian’s, pontribated in fome meafure towards 
their total overthrow, 

nind,'\ Alluding to the loofc manners of the Epi- 
cureans wallowing in fenfual pleafures. Agreeable to Ho- 
race’s Epicuri de grege porci. 

the 
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the nature of things, and alone difcovered what 
was true and genuine in them. With the Pla- 
tonics, Stoics, and Pythagoreans, it was all 
profound peace ; but the inflexible Epicurus, 
for fo he always called him, was his moft bitter 
adverfary, conftantly laughing at, and turning 
all his frauds and tricks to ridicule. Of all the 
cities in Pontus, he moft hated Amaftris, on ac- 
count of Lepidus, and fomc others of the fame 
turn and difpofition of mind, who lived there ; 
nor would ever vouchfafe an anfwer to any of 
the inhabitants. Once, indeed, at the requeft 
of a fenator’s brother, he attempted it; but whe- 
ther it was that he could not think of a proper 
one himfelf, or could not get any body to make 
one for him, he came off very ridiculoufly ; for 
the patient complaining of a diforder in his 
\jowe\s, he preCctlbed {wine’s feet with mal- 
lows ; the verfe ran. 

In facred vafe, with fwine’s flefh mallows pound. 

He would often, as 1 before obferv’ed, fliew 
the ferpent to fuch as begged to fee it ; not the 
whole indeed, but only the tail and the reft of 
the body, keeping the head in his bofom, where 
it was concealed. But, having now a mind to 
ftrike the multitude with fomething more than 
ordinary, he told them the god would fpeak 

himfelf, 
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liitnfelf, and deliver his oracles by word of 
movith, without the afliftance of his prophet. 
This was eafily done, by means of the wind- 
pipes of cranes fo faftcned to the lliam head, 
as by a voice placed without, to convey the 
found through the linen mouth of ^fculapius. 
Thefe were called Autophoni, or the vocal 
oracles, and were not delivered every day, or to 
every body, but only to fuch as were well-drcff- 
ed, very rich, and could pay well for them. 

Of this kind -was the anfwcr given to Seve- 
rian, on his entrance into Armenia, when, ex- 
Jiorting him to the enterprize, the oracle fpake 
thus : 

Armenia low beneath thy conqu’ring fpc.ir, 

And Parthia falPn, to Tiber’s limpid ftream. 

And happy Rome, with rays of laurel crown’d 
Shalt thou return. 

And when the foolilh Gaul was thus prevail- 
ed on to make the invafion, and failed in the 
attempt, being llain together with all his forces 
by Othryades ; he erafed that oracle from the 
records, and fubftituted in its place the follow- 
ing verfes : 

Againft Armenia lead not forth thy pow’rs. 

Left from a foe in female garb array’d 
A fatal arrow Pent, deprive thee foon 
Of light and life. 


For 
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For it was one of his moft excellent contri- 
vances to make oracles after the event, to fave 
the credit of thofe that had mifcarried. He 
would often proinife health, and if the perfon 
died, another oracle was foon ready, that faid. 

Seek not a cure, for know thy fate is nigh. 

Nor can’fl thou ’Icape it. 

Well knowing that the Claiians, Mallians, 
and Didymseans were famous for the fame art 
of prophefying; he made friends of them, 
fending away many of thofe who came to him 
with a])peals to them : to one he faid. 

To Claros hafle, and hear my father’s voice. 

To another. 

Go to the BranchidsE, and there confult 

The oracle 

And to a third. 

To Mallos hence, and hear * Amphilochus. 

Such was the ftate of the affair near home, iu 
Ionia, Cilicia, Paphlagonia, and Gallo-Grsecia ; 
but when the fame of the oracle ha<| reached 
as far as Italy and Rome, they crouded as faft 

^ Amphilochus*'] The oracle of Amphilochus was one 
of the longefl-llved religious impoftors of antiquity, Dion 
C. fpeaks of it as in a tiouriflung ftate, even fo late as in 
the reign of Conftantius, the father of Conftantinc the 
Great, 


as 
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as pofEble one upon another ; fome c^me them- 
felves, fonie fent meffengers to him, particu- 
larly the great men, and thofe who were pof- 
fefled of the higheft honours and dignities : the 
firft, or as one may fay, the head of thefe, was 
Rutilianus, a man in every other refpcft of good 
chara#er and reputation, and who had acquit- 
ted himfelf in feveral public employments; but 
in religious matters fuperftitious, and even as 
it were, difordered in his mind, entertaining the 
wildeft opinions concerning them, who, if he 
found but a ftone in his way, anointed or crown- 
ed with a garland, would fall down in adora- 
tion, and alk fome favour of it. This man, 
as foot! as he heard of the oracle, was with dif- 
ficulty reftrained from leaving his bufinefs, and 
making a vifit to the wall of Abonus. He 
fent, however, feveral meffengers, one after 
another; thefe, being moft of them ignorant 
fervants, were eafily dteceived ; and when they 
came back, reported what they had feen and 
heard, with fome improvements of their own ; 
which thipy added to recommend themfelves the 
better to their matter. This excited- the poor 
old man’s curiofity, and drove him almoft to 
madnefs. As he was acquainted w'ith moft of 
the great men of the city, he ran about, and 
told them every thing he had heard from the 

fervants ; 
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fcrvaats ; to which he likewife made feme ad- 
ditions. In this manner he raifed the attention 
of the whole city, and fet them all in motion, 
perfuading feveral of the courtiers to apply im- 
mediately to him, and enquire about their own 
affairs. Our hero not only received them with 
the greateft hofpitality, but fent them back load- 
ed with prefents, infomuch, that not content 
with publilhing his anfwers, they founded forth 
the praifes of the deity; and related a thoufand 
miraculous ftories, concerning both the oracle 
and the prophet. 

Our thrice renowned rafcal now thought on 
another fcheme, which was by no means an im- 
politic one, but truly worthy of an illuftrious 
robber ; and this w'as to open and look into all 
the books which were fent, and if he found any 
thing in them bold or of a dangerous tenden- 
cy, thofc he would keep without fending back 
any anfwer ; by which means, he made the 
atithors entirely fubfervient to him, and kept 
them in perpetual fear, as well knowing of 
what nature their queftions were. One may 
eafily guefs, indeed, with regard to the rich and 
great, what would moft probably be the fub- 
je< 9 : of them. 

Bur I muft tell you fome of the oracles which 
he delivered to Rutilianus- This wife fenator, 

a/king 
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afkingbim one day, whom hefliould appo'rirror 
a tutor to his fon by a former wife, who was 
now arrived at an age fit for inftrudtion, his an- 
fwer was, 

Pythagoras, and the war-dcfcribing bard. 

The boy unfortunately dying a few days after, 
he was fadly at a lofs how to excufe the oracle, 
which this event fo flatly contradided ; but 
Rutilianus, like a good creature, took the de- 
fence upon himfelf, arid averred that the god 
had prophelied the very thing which happened, 
by thus recommending to him no living precep- 
tor, but Homer and Pythagoras, who were dead, 
and with whom the boy probably now was in 
the fhadcs below. Now who, my friend, can 
blame Alexander, when he had to do with 
fuch wifeacres as thefe? 

Another time he alked him what body he 
had formerly appeared in, to which the oracle 
thus replied, 

Firll thou Achilles wert, and next Menander, 

Now Rutilianus,— thou fhalt live on earth 
One hundred fourfcorc years, and after (hinc 
A fun-beam in the heav’ns — 

He died, notwithftanding, at feventy years of 
age, of a bilious colic, without waiting for the 
completion of the oracle. 


I will 
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T tell you another of his vocal anfwers. 
The^me Rutilianus alking him oue day whom 
he fliould marry, he replied in plain terms. 

Wed thou a woman fprung from Alexander, 

And from the Moon. 

For he had fpread a report, it feems, that he 
had a daughter by the Moon, who had fallen 
in love with him, as it is her * cuftom to do 
with pretty fellows, in his fleep : the prudent 
old man made no delay, but immediately fent 
for her, and commenced a bridegroom at three- 
fcore, having firft propitiated his mother-in- 
law, the Moon, with whole hecatombs, ex- 
pecting, no doubt, that he (hould foon be him- 
felf ranked amongft the deities. 

When he had once got footing in Italy he 
became more bold and confident, fending forth 
his oracles throughout the whole Roman em- 
pire, foretelling plagues, fires, and earthquakes 
in every city, and at the fame time promifing 
his powerful afliftance againft them. One vo- 
cal prediction, in particular, he difperfed about, 
concerning the plague, in the following verfe, 
The beardleis god, Apollo, Ihall difpci 
This peftilentiiil cloud 

This was infcribed on almoft every door, by 
way of antidote ; the event, however, proved 

* QttJlom,'\ Alluding to the ftory of Endymion. 

rather 
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rather contradictory, for thofe houfes \J*hre pe- 
culiarly unfortunate, more dying in them than 
in any others, wherever the verfes were put up. 
I do not fay, this was the caufe of their deaths, 
but fo it fell out; for the common people, 
depending upon the oracle, took no care about 
their diet and manner of living, nor would they 
join their own endeavours with it to combat 
the difeafe, having thofe infallible words to fight 
for them, and well afifured that the “ bcardlefs 
god, with his darts, would drive away the pefti- 
lence.” 

He had, moreover, fet fpies over every part 
of Rome, whom he chofe out of his owm ac- 
complices, who were to get out of the people 
the queftions they meant to alk, and what they 
were moft defirous of ; letting him know all 
beforehand, that he might be ready with his 
anfwers, even before they fent for them. 

Thus he w'ent on in Italy ; and now he be- 
gan to inftitute certain myfteries,. with facred 
rites, priefts, torches, and a feftival for three 
days. On the firft, it was given out, as at 
Athens, in this form,-—** If any wicked perfon, 
Chriflian, or Epicurean, approaches to pry into 
the myfteries, let him be expelled, but let the 
faithful believers be initiated with propitious 
omens then began the ferutiny, and firft 

they 
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they cried, “ Away with the Chriftians,” and 
the whole nuihimde fubjoined, “ Away with the 
Epicureans then was rcprelcnted the child- 
birth of Latona, the nativity of Apollo, the 
nuptials of Coronis^ and tho birth of ^fcula- 
pius ; and on ,the next day the wonderful pro- 
duction of the god Glycon. On the third came 
rhe marriage of Podalirius, with Alexander’s 
mother ; that day was called the * Dadae, when 
they lit all the torches ; and lall of all was the 
reprefentation of the loves of Alexander and 
the Moon, w'ith rhe birth of Rutiliamis’s wife, 
wherein Alexander led the proceffion, with a 
torch in his hand, like another Endymion ; 
laying aflecp in tha middle of rhe room, whiltl 
a beautiful creature, whofc name was Rutilia, 
the wife of one belonging to Ccefar’s houfe- 
hold, perfonating the Moon, came down from 
the cieling, as if juft defeended from heaven, 
and, in the face of tire poor hulbainl, moft cor- 
dially embraced the prophet (for they were 
known to be fond of each (Jthcr), and, if it had 
not been for the number of torches, might ])ro- 
bnbly have been Hill more familiar with him: 
a little while after he caiiie in again with great 
pomp, clad as high-prieft, and commanding 

Fiom Sinh.c, torches. 

VoL,. II. I i ftlence, 
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filence, cried out, Hail Glycon! and at the 
fame time fome fellows from Paphlagonia, with 
clouted ftioes, who flunk horribly of garlick, 
adled the * Eumolpidae and Ceryces, and roar- 
ed out, Hail Alexander ! 

In the myflic dances, by torch-light, he 
would frequently, and on purpofe, Ihew his 
naked thigh, which appeared like gold, and 
which, probably, he had contrived by means 
of fome &in put over it that was gilded, and by 
help of the lights Ihone very bright : a difpute 
arofe one day upon this between two fage phi- 
lofophers, “ Whether Alexander had not the 
foul of Pythagoias, as well as his golden thigh, 
or another which nearly refeprbled it and re- 
ferring the queftion to Alex’andcr himfelf, the 
royal Glycon decided it immediately by this 
oracle, 

Pythagoras oft dies, and oft to life 
Again returns ; notfo the prophet’s foul, 

Which Iprang from Jove, by his almighty fire 
Commiffion’d to relieve the juft and good, 

^ Eumolfifla*] Chief priefts of Ceres, a dignity which 
they enjoyed by hereditary right, conferred on them by 
the Athenians, as defeendants of Eumolpus : as the mock 
myfteries of Alexander were defigned by him as an imita- 
tion of the great Eleufinian rites, it was very proper he 
fliouldbe furnilhed with all necefTary appurtenances for the 
performance of them. 


lit 
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He came on earth, and when the lightning’s blaft 
Shall hurl him hence, he muft to Jove f return, 

* * ♦ 

To fuch a height of pride and debauchery did 
he at laft arrive, that fcarce any woman whom 
he admired could efcape him : the hufbands 
thought it an honour if he would condefcend to 
kifs their wives, and looked upon it as a piece 
of good fortune if he would admit them into his 
houfe ; many even boafted of having had chil- 
dren by him, and their fpoufes complaifantly 
bore witnefs to the truth of it. 

And now I will repeat to you a dialogue be- 
tween Glycon and a prieft of Tios ; how fen- 
fible a one he was, you will perceive by his 
queftions. I read it in his own houfe, written 
in letters of gold. 

Tell me, great Glycon, who are you ? — I am 
^■Efculapius the Younger, not the fame as the 
tirft. — How can that be ?— That you muft not 
enquire into. — How many years do you intend 
to rtay with us, and give oracles ? — One thou- , 
fand and three years. — And where do you go 
to then ? — To liadtria, and the regions round 
about ; for it is fitting that the Barbarians alfo 

f Rftur?!*] Here follow a few curious lines relating 
his pxdcrady, which I have purpofely omitted inthetranf- 
iation. 

I i 2 
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Ihould enjoy the bleffings of my prefence.-— 
Have the other oracles, thofe of Claros, Didy- 
nios, and Delphos, Apollo for their father and 
infpirer, or are they only falie and lying pro- 
phets ?— That alfo enquire not of, for it is not 
lawful to reveal. — What fliall I be, after this 
life ? — A camel, after that a horfe, and after 
that a wife man, and a prophet, not interior to 
Alexander — 

Such was the converfation of the prieft and 
Glycon, which he concluded with anoiacle in 
verfe, knowing him to be a friend of Lepidus, — 

Truft not to Lepidus, for him a fure 

And dreadful death awaits 

The prophet, as I before obferved to you, had 
an utter averfion to Epicurus, as moft able to 
oppofe his fchemes, and detedt his villany. One 
of his followers, who was bold enough to at- 
tack the impoftor, got into no fmall trouble 
by it. You, Alexander, faid this man, per- 
fuaded the prcfdcnt of Gallo-Grtecia to accufe 
his fervants of a capital crime, and affert that 
they had flain his fon, who w'as one of your 
difciplcs, though the young man Is now alive, 
having returned fafe home after the convldtion 
of the fervants, who were devoured by wild 
beafts on your accufation. The faft was this ; 
the young man, who had been failing, and dri- 

veif 
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ven by the rapidity of the ftream a good way 
up into JEgypt, was perfuaded to go on to 
India, and not returning, the unfortunate fer- 
vants imagined he muft have perilhed on the 
Nile, or had been feized by robbers, of which 
there was great abundance in thofe parts : they 
went back, therefore, and reported that he was 
loft ; then followed the oracle and the condem- 
nation, after which the youth returned and gave 
an account of his voyage. Alexander, enraged 
at this fpeech, and knowing it was but too true, 
ordered thofe who were prefent to ftonc him, 
threatening, if they did not, to infiidt the fame 
punilhment on them, as accomplices with him ; 
they accordingly began to execute his com- 
mands, when one Demoftratus, a ftranger, juft 
arrived in Pontus, flicltcred the poor man, and 
faved his life, even at the hazard of his ow’n, 
fooliflily enough indeed ; for what bufinefs had 
he to be wife amongft fo many fools, and to 
pay for the madnefs of the Paphlagonians ! Such 
was the poor man’s fate. 

When the names of thofe who had lent in 
their queftions was called over (which was al- 
ways done the day before they were to be an- 
fwered), the crier alked whether the oracle 
would fpcak to fuch a man ; and if the voice 
within replied, Away with him to the crows,” 
I i 3 from 
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from that time forth nobody would receive him 
into their houfe, nor give hini fire nor water : 
he was obliged to wander about the earth from 
place to place, and looked upon as a profane 
perfon, an impious man, and an Epicurean, 
which was the worft of all reproaches. 

One thing Alexander did, which was truly 
ridiculous ; meeting one day with a book, 
which contained the principal tenets and opi- 
nions of Epicurus, he brought it into the mid- 
dle of the market-place, and burned it, figni- 
fying how willing he would have been to ferve 
the author himfelf in the fame manner ; he 
then threw the afties into the lea, in confe- 
quence of an oracle delivered on this occafion, 
which faid, 

’Tis my command, that ftrait ye burn the works 

Of the blind dotard — — 

He knew not, wretch as he was, what profit- 
able inftrudtion that book conveyed, what li- 
berty it infpired, what peace and tranquillity of 
mind it produced, how it freed men from idle 
fears and apprehenfions, from vain hopes and 
extravagant defires, inllilling truth and vviC- 
dom; purifying their minds, not with links, or 
torches, or any fuch idle fupcrftitions, bur with 
right reafon, truth, and freedom, 


I muft 
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I muft now relate to you one of the moft im- 
pudent things which this rafcal ever did. Hav- 
ing free accefs to the court of the emperor, by 
means of Rutilianus, who was then in great fa- 
vour, in the middle of the war between Marcus 
Aurelius and the Quadi and Marcomanni, he 
delivered an oracle, commanding that two lions 
fhould be thrown alive into the liter, with a 
number of fpices, and a magnificent facrifice : 
but I had better give you the oracle itfclf, 
which was as follows : 

In Ifter’s facred ftream ’tis my command, 

Ye plunge two mountain lions, like to thofe 
Who draw the car of Cybele, with flowers. 

And fragrant herbs, that fcent the Indian air ; ' 

This leads to glory, viftory, and peace. 

This being done, according to his command, 
the lions fwam on Ihore in the enemies country, 
and were killed with Haves by the Barbarians, 
like dogs, or foreign wolves ; foon after we re- 
ceived a defperate * wound, Icarcc Id's than 
twenty thoufand of our forces being cut off ; 
then followed alfo, what happened at AquiJeia, 
when the city was very near being taken. Alex- 
ander, in order to palliate the event, had rc- 
courfe to the old Delphic defence, and very 
coolly applied the oracle of Croefus, faying, that 

• Wound.^ Scejuftb, 

114 the 
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the god bad, indeed, foretold a vidlory, but 
did not declare whether it would fall to the 
Romans or to their enemies. 

Numbers at length flocking into the city, 
on account of the oracle, it became fo full that 
the people were in want of neceffaries ; at this 
time it was that he fet up what he called the 
night-oracles ; for, receiving the books over 
night, he llept upon them, and gave his an- 
fvvers in the morning, as if revealed to him by 
the god in a dream : thefc were not plain and 
clear, but moft of them obfeure and unintelli- 
gible ; efpecially if be Qbferved that the book 
was fealed up with more than ordinary care : 
for not venturing to open it, he wrote in anfwer 
juft what came into his head, as thinking this 
was beft fuited to the nature of oracles ; to ex- 
plain thefe, certain interpreters were appointed, 
W'ho received no Ijnall reward for it from thofe 
to whom the oracle was explained : their office, 
however was tributary, for every one of them 
paid Alexander an Attic talent. 

Sometimes, when nobody either came or fent 
to him, he would pour forth oracles of his own 
accord, merely to furprife and afloniffi the 
multitude ; of this ri^^ture was the following, 

Woulditft thou difeover him who hath defiled 
1 hy nuptial bed ?— It is Protogenes, 

Thy 
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Thy fervant, he in whom thou doft confide : 

Thou gav’ft him all, and thus doth he return 
The obligation ; that thou may’ft not fee 
Or hear the injury, they for thee prepare 
The deadly poifon ; thou wilt find it hid, 

Clofe to the wall beneath thy bed,— Thy maid^ 
Califla, knows it all. 

Would not this nice and accurate defeription of 
names and places puzzle a Democritus, and 
yet when he bad found out the trick, how would 
he laugh at the contents ? 

He would often anfwer the Barbarians, who 
alked him queftions in Celtic or Syriac, in their 
own language, though fometimes he found it 
difficult, not having people near to interpret 
them for him : but then he always took care 
there Ihould be time enough between the deli- 
very of the books, and the oracle to be given, 
that he might have Icifure to open and pro- 
cure perfons to explain them. 

Of this kind was one given to a Scythian, 
which ran thus, 

Morphi Ebargulis Chnenchichranche (hould die. 

This alfo he wrote in profe to Nobody, 

Return— for he who fent thee was this day 
flain by his neighbour Diqcles, Mangus, Celer, 
and Bubulus, the robbers, coming upon him, 
who were taken and bound. 


Now 
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Now liften to a few, which he delivered to 
me ; my queftion was, whether Alexander was 
bald ; this I fealed up very curioufly ; the an- 
fwer was, 

* Malach Attis was difierent from Sabardalachus* 

Another time, when in two feparate books, 
and under two difiFerent names, I afked the fame 
queftion,— viz. Of what country Homer the 
poet was ? To one them he anfwered. 

With t cytmis I command thee to anoint. 

And fair t Latona’s dew — — 

This was owing to his being deceived by iny 
boy, whom he afked what he came for, to 

• Malach, yc.] Here Lucian does not fufficicntly ex- 
plain the fa6i:, fo as to make it intelligible to his readers. 
Some fervant fent to Alexander, had probably propoled this 
queition to him, viz. Were Malach Attis and Sabardala- 
chus, (two obfeure kings of fomc diftant region, one and 
the fame perfoii ? Alexander miftaking this queftion for Lu- 
cian’s, gives him this anfwer, which, by the bye, does not 
prove what Lucian would infinuate, that Alexander faid any 
thing that came uppermoft ; but only that he fiequently 
fent anfwers to one queftion, which properly belonged to 
another. A circumftance that might happen to any man 
in the hurry of bufinefs ; juft the fame miftakc is made with 
regard to his queftion about Homer. 

f Cytmis.] Bear’s greafe. 

X Latona* s Latonaisput for Diana, or the moon; 
the dew muft be gathered whilft the moon ftiincs. This fu- 
peiftition gives it an aij^of folcmnity. 


which 
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which he replied, to be cured of a pain in 
his fide : the other anfwer which he gave, 
took its rife from a quellion that was propof* 
cd to him, “ Whether it was better to go by 
fea to Italy or on foot ?” This made him 
fay to me— (which had nothing to do with 
Homer), 

Go not by fea, but take thy way on foot. 

I played him feveral tricks of this kind : 
for inftance, I propofed one queftion only, and 
wrote it in a book as ufual, and with it font eight 
drachmas, as if I had paid for fo many oracles : 
he was deceived by this, and to that fingle quef- 
tion, which, by the by, was. When that rogue 
Alexander Ihould be detcdled, fent me eight 
anfwers, * belonging, as they fay, neither to 
heaven nor earth, totally nonfcnfical and unin- 
telligible. When he afterwards found out the 
trick that had been played him, he was very 
angry, and hated me as you may fiippofe, as 
his bitterefl: enemy, clpecially as I had, more- 
over, endeavoured to diflTuade Rutilianus from 
the marriage, and cautioned him not to put 
too much truft in the prophecy ; and accord- 
ingly, when he alked fome quefiions concern- 
ing me, his anfwer was, 

* Belonging.^ i. c. quite fordga to the purpofe. 


Ill 
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In f midnight revels, and inceiluous beds. 

That man delights. 

The truth was, he did moft cordially hate me, 
as well indeed he might : as foon, however, 
as he heard that I was come into the city, and 
knew I was that very Lucian who had fo har- 
raffed him, (I had luckily, you muft know, 
brought two foldiers with me, fent by my friend 
-the governor of Cappadocia, to condudt me to 
the fea,) he received me with the greateft ap'- 
pearance of politenefs and civility. I went to 
him with my guard, who by good fortune had 
accompanied me thither. He put forth his 
band to me to kifs, as his cuftom was with the 
common people ; upon which, ftooping down 
as if tofalute his hand, I gave him fuch a ^ bite 
as almoft lamed him. The attendants began 
to fall upon and beat me, as a profane facri- 
legious wretch, being already not a little pro- 
voked that I had ftyled him plain Alexander, 
and not the prophet. He bore it, however, 
very patiently ; called off the attendants, and 

/a miJnjght.'l If this was Lucian’s general charadter 
(which is not iinpol&ble,) how-cver candid it may be deem- 
ed, it was furely not altogether prudent thus to let polle- 
rity into the fecret. 

t A bitc.l This was rather a childilh trick of my friend 
Lucian’s, and which we iind he had like to have paid dear 
for. 


promifed 
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promifed he would foon find the means of rcr 
conciling me to him, and would Ihew me the 
power of Glycon, who could make the bittereft 
enemies friends to each other. Then command- 
ing all that were prefent to retire, he began to 
expoftulate with me, faying, he knew me very 
well, and what I had faid to Rutilianus about, 
him : And why, added he, would you aft thus, 
when you know how it is in my power to ad- 
vance you by his means? Knowing the dange- 
rous fituation I was in, 1 thanked him for his 
civility, and withdrew. And fo we parted 
friends, to the no fmall aftonifhment of many 
who wondered to fee me come off fo well. 

Soon after this, when I was going to fet fail, 
(for only Xenophon and myfelf were left be- 
hind, my father and family being gone before 
to Amaflris,) he fent me fcvcral prefents, and 
even went fo far as to offer me a fhip and 
rowers to carry me over. I thought he meant 
me fair in all this, but when we were got half 
way, obferving the pilot in tears, and quarrel- 
ling with the failors, I began to fufpedt fome- 
thing wrong. Alexander, it feems, had given 
orders that they fliould feize and throw us all 
over-board, which, indeed had they performed, 
it would foon have put an end to our difference. 
He perfuaded them, however, by tears and fup- 

plications. 
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plications, not to do us any injury. " I, faid 
he to me, as you fee, am threefcore years of 
age, and have hitherto lived a good and irre- 
proachable life, and have a wife and children, 
and will not after all, dip my hands in blood.” 
He then told us Alexander’s commands, and 
what he was to have done with us. 

When they had landed us at ^giale, cele- 
brated by the noble * Homer, they returned’ 
home. Here I met with fome Bofphoran am- 
baffadors, who had been fent by king Eupator 
into Bithynia to receive the annual tribute, and 
told them the danger we had been in ; they 
treated us kindly, took us into their Ihip ; and 
thus I got fafe to Amaftris, after our narrow 
efcape. From this time 1 ftrained every nerve 
to be revenged on that rafeal, whom, before the 
vile fnare which he laid for me, I always abo- 
minated, on account of his infamous charadler. 
I now determined on a public accufation of 
him, in which I was fupported by many, and 
more efpecially by thofe philofophers who were 
difciples of Timocrates the Heracliot. But 
this was put a flop to by the king of Pontus 
and Bithynia, who almoft on his knees intreated 
us to go no farther ; affuring us, that on account 

• See Iliad, bookvi. I. 855. 

of 
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of his particular regard for Rutilianus, he 
could not puniih him, even if he had been 
found guilty of the greateft enormities. I was 
obliged therefore, of neceffity to defift, as it 
would have been madnefs to accufe him before 
a judge fo predetermined. 

Ampngft other inftances of his audacity, what 
think you of his afking the emperor to change 
the name of the wall of Abonus, and to call 
it * lonopolis ; and ftriking money with the 
reprefentation of Glycon on one fide, and him- 
felf on the other; with the crown of his grand- 
father .ffifculapius, and the feythe of Perfeus 
his progenitor by the mother’s fide ? 

He had publifhed an oracle which foretold 
that he fhould live to the age of a hundred and 
fifty, and then be -f- ftruck dead with lightning : 
but after all made a moft miferable end, dying 
before he was quite feventy, as became the fon 
of Podalirius ; his foot and lower parts morti- 
fying up to the groin ; befides that, he was al- 
moft eaten up with worms. At the time of his 

* lonopolis.'] There are medals yet extant of Antoninus 
Pius, with the ferpent and Glyco upon them ; and others 
of L. Aurel. Verus, with this infeription rxi«»>» rm owsXjtwu 
— an unanfwerable confirmation of the truth of Lucian’s 
narrative. 

f Struck dead.] Alluding to his own prophecy concern- 
ing himfelf, in verfe. 

death. 
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death, they difcovcred that he was bald, the 
pain obliging him to lay open his head to the 
phyftcians to pour Ibmething upon it, which 
they could not do without taking off his || pe- 
ruke. 

Such was the cataftrophc of the tragedy of 
Alexander ; one would fuppofe it to have been 
the work of providence, though it might pofli- 
bly fo fall outby mere chance. Very fitting it 
was, that the ceremonies after his death fhould 
correfpond with thofe of his life, and that a 
contention Ihould enfue for the oracle. His 
brethren and accomplices, therefore, petitioned 
Rutilianus to determine which of them fhould 
be preferred to it, and adorned with the facer- 
dotal robe, and prophetic crown. Amongft 
them was Paetus the phyfician, an old man, 
and grey-headed ; little did it become his grey 
hairs,* or his profeffion, to appear in fuch an 
affair. Rutilianus, however, who was to de- 
cide it, fent them all away uncrowned, referv- 
ing the prophet’s place for him, at fome more 
convenient opportunity. 

% Bald "I A circumflapcc which Lucian, we find by the 
queftion propofed to hip, a Iktle before, had come to the 
knowlege of. 

II P<rukt,\ Greek,, fiditio capillameoto. 

I have 
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I have fclefted, my dear friend, thefe few re- 
marks by way of clfay, partly to oblige you, 
my old acq'.iaintance and companion ; whom 
I admire, as well for your wifdom and love of 
truth, as for that foftnefs and fweetnefs of man- 
ners, that equity and juftice, and all thofe feve- 
ral qualities which fo eminently diftinguilhyou. 
And partly, I muft own alfo, and which I 
know you will approve, to vindicate the ho- 
nour of Epicurus, that truly good and pious 
man, endowed with moft divine knowlege, 
who alone was acquainted with the beauty of 
truth, and taught it to others, blcffing all thofe 
with freedom and happinefs who attended to 
him. The boot w’ill, withal, I flatter myfclf, 
be profitable to the reader, as it may ferve to 
refute fome falfehoods, and confirm the truth 
of fome things worthy to be remembered. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 





